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MAMMIFEROUS  ANIMALS. 


THE  CAMEL  TRIBE.* * 

A LL  the  animals  of  the  Camel  tribe  are  mild 
and  gentle  in  their  disposition.  In  a wild 
or  native  state  they  are  not  to  be  caught  without 
great  difficulty,  yet  when  taken  young  and  trained 
to  labour,  they  are  made  very  serviceable  to  man- 
kind. There  are  seven  species,  two  of  which 
only  are  found  on  the  old  continent,  the  rest  being 
confined  to  the  Alpine  countries  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  It  is  supposed  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them 
are  gregarious,  associating  together  in  vast  herds. 
The  females  have  two  teats,  and  seldom  produce 
m.ore  than  one  young  one  at  a birth.  The  hair  of 
these  anim.als  is  of  a soft  and  silky  texture  ; and 
their  flesh  forms  a very  palatable  food. 

In  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Camels  there  are  six 
front-teeth,  which  are  somewhat  thin  and  broad. 
The  canine-teeth  are  at  a little  distance  both  from 

I ^ 

* The  Linnean  order  Pecora  commences  with  this  tribe. — The 
aniirials  that  belong  to  it  have  several  wedge  like  front-teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper.  Their  feet  are  furnished  with 
cloven  hoofs.  They  live  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  and  they  all  ru- 
minate or  chew  the  cud. — The  genera  are  the  Camel,  Musk,  Deer, 
Giraffe,  Antelope,  Goal,  Sheep,  and  Ox. 
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these  and  the  grinders  : in  the  upper  jaw  there 
arc  three,  and  in  the  lower  tw^o.  The  upper  lip 
is  cleft  or  divided. 

1 hese  animals,  like  all  the  other  genera  of  their 
order,  are  furnished  with  four  stomachs,  in  consc- 
cj lienee  of  which  they  not  only  live  solely  on 
vegetable  food,  but  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud. 
They  swallow  their  food  unmasticated.  This  is 
received  into  the  first  stomach,  where  it  remains 
some  time  to  macerate ; and  afterwards, ' when 
the  animal  is  at  rest,  by  a peculiar  action  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  returned  to  the  mouth  in  small 
quantities,  chewed  more  fully,  and  then  swallow- 
ed a second  time  for  digestion. 

THE  ARABIAN  CAMEL.* 

This  species 'is  chiefly  found,  in  a wild  state,  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Asia.  It  is  that,  with  a single  huncli 
on  its  back,  which  we  so  frequently  see  exhibited 
in  the  streets  in  this  country.  In  many  parts  of 
the  cast  it  is  domesticated,  and  in  carrying  heavy 
l)urdens  over  the  sandy  deserts,  supplies  a place 
%vlrich  the  horse  would  not  be  able  to  fill.  The 
tough  and  spungy  feet  of  these  animals  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  hot  climates,  for,  in  the  most 
fatiguing  journics,  they  are  never  found  to  crack. 
The  sand  seem.s  indeed  their  element, lor  no  sooner 
do  they  quit  it,  and  touch  the  mud,  than  they 

' Synonyms. — Caniclus  Diomtdarjus.  Linn. — Dioir,edaire.  Bujf. 
— ^Dromcdaiy.  SnuUie. — Arabian  or  Onc-Bunchal  Cainel.  Penn. — 
Shd^v's  Gen,  ZooL  ii.  tab.  iCC.  — Ec'vj'.  Sluad.  p.  140. 
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can  scarcely  keep  upon  their  feet, and  their  constant 
stumbling  in  such  situations  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  the  rider.  Their  great  powers  of  abstain- 
ing from  drinking,  enables  them  to  pass  unwater- 
ed tracts  of  country  for  seven,  eight,  or,  as  Leo 
Africanus  says,  for  even  fifteen  days,  without  re- 
quiring any  liquid.  They  can  discover  Vv^ater  by 
their  scent  at  half  a league’s  distance,  and,  after  a 
long  abstinence,  v/ill  hasten  towards  it,  long  be- 
fore their  drivers  perceive  Vvhere  it  lies.  Their 
patience  under  hunger  is  such,  that  they  will 
travel  many  days  fed  only  with  a few  dates,  or 
some  small  balls  of  barley-meal ; or  on  the  mi- 
serable thorny  plants  they  meet  with  in  the  de- 
serts.M.  Denon  informs  us,  that  during  his 
travels  in  Egypt  the  Camels  of  the  caravan  had 
nothing  in  the  day  but  a single  feed  of  beans, 
which  thev  chewed  for  the  remainder  of  the  time, 
either  on  the  journey,  or  lying  down  on  the 
scorciiing  sand,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
signal  of  discontent. T 

A laro-e  Camel  will  bear  a load  of  a thousand 

13 


or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  with  this  it  will 
traverse  the  deserts.  When  about  to  be  loaded, 
at  the  command  of  the  conductor,  the  animals 
instantly  bend  their  knees.  If  any  disobey,  they 
are  immediately  struck  with  a stick,  or  their 
necks  are  pulled  down  ; and  th^n,  as  if  constrain- 
ed, and  uttering  their  groan  of  complaint,  they 
bend  themselves,  put  their  bellies  on  the  earth. 


♦ 


Ptrim. 


i.  1 13. 
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and  remain  in  this  posture  till  they  are  loaded- 
and  desired  to  rise.  This  is  the  origin  of  those 
large  callosities  on  the  parts  of  their  bellies,  limbs, 
and  knees,  which  rest  on  the  ground.  If  over- 
burdened, they  give  repeated  blows  with  their 
heads  to  the  person  who  oppresses  them,  and 
sometimes  utter  the  most  lamentable  cries.* 

They  have  a very  great  share  of  intelligence  ; 
and  the  Arabs  assert  that  they  are  so  extremely 
sensible  of  injustice  and  ill-treatment,  that  when 
this  is  carried  too  far,  the  inflictor  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  escape  their  vengeance  ; and  that  they  will 
retain  the  remembrance  of  an  injury  till  an  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  gratifying  their  revenge.  Eager, 
however,  to  express  their  resentment,  they  no 
longer  retain  any  rancour,  when  once  they  are 
satisfied;  and  it  is  even  sufficient  for  them  to  believe 
they  have  satisfied  their  vengeance.  Accordingly, 
when  an  Arab  has  excited  the  rage  of  a Camel,  he 
throws  down  his  garments  in  some  place  near 
which  the  animal  is  to  pass,  and  disposes  them  In 
such  a manner  that  they  appear  to  cover  a man 
sleeping  under  them.  The  animal  recognizes  the 
cloaths,  seizes  them  in  his  teeth,  shakes  them  with 
violence,  and  tramples  on  them  in  a rage.  When 
his  anger  is  appeased,  he  leaves  them,  and  then 
the  owner  of  the  garments  may  make  his  appear- 
ance without  any  fear,  load,  and  guide  him  as  he 
pleases.  “ I have  sometimes  seen  them,  (says  M. 
^onnini,)  w^eary  of  the  impatience  of  their  riders, 
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stop  short,  turn  round  their  long  necks  to  bite 
them,  and  utter  cries  of  rage.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  man  must  be  careful  not  to  alight,  as 
he  would  infallibly  be  torn  to  pieces  : he  must  also 
refrain  from  striking  his  beast,  as  that  would  but 
increase  his  fury.  Nothing  can  be  done  but  to 
liave  patience,  and  appease  the  animal  by  patting 
him  with  the  hand,  (which  frequently  requires 
some  time,)  when  he  will  resume  his  way  and  his 
pace  of  himself.”* — Like  the  Elephant,  Camels 
have  their  periodical  fits  of  rage,  and  during  these 
they  sometimes  have  been  known  to  take  up  a 
man  in  their  teeth,  throw  him  on  the  ground,  and 
trample  him  under  their  feet. 

There  is  no  mode  of  conveyance  so  cheap  and 
expeditious  as  that  by  Camels.  The  merchants 
and  other  passengers  unite  in  a caravan  to  prevent 
tlic  insults  and  robberies  of  the  Arabs.  These 
caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  are  always 
composed  of  more  Camels  than  men.  In  these 
commercial  travels  their  march  is  not  hastened : 
as  the  route  is  often  seven  or’  eight  hundred 
leagues,  their  motions  and  journies  are  regulated 
accordingly.  The  Camels  only  walk,  and  travel 
•thus  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues  a day.  Every 
night  they  are  unloaded,  and  allowed  to  pasture 
at  freedom. 

AVhen  in  a rich  country,  or  fertile  meadow,  they 
cat,  in  less  than  an  hour,  as  much  as  serves  them 
to  ruminate  the  whole  ni<dit,  and  nourish  them 


* Sonnini,  11.  102. 
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during  the  next  day.  But  they  seldom  nieel 
with  such  pastures,  neither  is  this  delicate  food 
necessary  for  them.  They  seem  to  prefer  worm- 
wood, thistles,  nettles,  broom,  cassia,  and  other 
prickly  vegetables,  to  the  softest  herbage.  As  long 
as  they  find  plants  to  brouze,  they  easily  dispense 
with  water.  This  faculty  of  abstaining  long  from 
drink  proceeds  not,  however,  from  liabit  alone, 
but  is  an  effect  of  their  structure.  Till  very  lately 
the  Camels  have  been  supposed  to  possess,  inde- 
pendently of  the  four  stomachs  common  to  rumi- 
nating animals,  a fifth  bag,  v/hich  served  them  as 


a reservoir  for  holding  water.  From  a prepara- 
tion, however,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J'ohn  Hun-' 
ter,  it  appears  that  this  fifth  bag  never  existed  but 
in  idea.  The  second  stomach  is  of  very  peculiar 
construction,  beincr  formed  of  numerous  cells  se- 
veral  inches  deep,  having  their  mouths  uppermost, 
and  the  orifices  apparently  capable  of  muscular 
contraction.  When  the  animal  drinks  it  probably 
has  a power  of  directing  the  water  into  these  cells, 
instead  of  letting  it  pass  into  the  first  stomach, 
and  when  these  are  filled  the  rest  of  the  water  will 
go  into  that  stomach.  In  this  manner  a quantity 
of  water  may  be  kept  separate  from  the  food,  serv- 
ing occasionally  to  moisten  it  in  its  passage  to  the 
true  stomach,  for  seveial  days. 

When  travellers  find  themselves  much  in  want 
of  water,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  kill  a Camel 
for  what  he  contains,  which  is  always  sweet  and 
wholesome. — Aristotle  says,  that  the  Camel  always 


disturbs  the  water’  with  its  feet  before  it  drinks 
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if  this  be  the  case,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
seems  very  doubtful,  it  is  done  to  chase  away  the 
almost  innumerable  swarms  of  insects  with  whicli 
the  waters  of  warm  climates  abound. 

‘‘  Of  all  animals  (says  the  Comte  de  Buffon)  that 
man  has  subjugated,  the  Camels  are  the  most  ab- 
ject slaves.  With  incredible  patience  and  submis- 
sion they  traverse  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  carrying  burthens  of  amazing  weight. 
The  Arabians  consider  the  Camel  as  a gift  sent 
from  heaven-,  a sacred  animal,  without  whose 
assistance  they  could  neither  subsist,  traffic,  nor 
travel.  The  milk  of  the  Cam.el  is  their  common 
food.  They  also  eat  its  flesh ; and  of  its  hair  they 
make  garments.  In  possession  of  their  Camels, 
the  Arabs  want  nothing,  and  liave  nothing  to  fear. 
In  one  day  they  can  perform  a journey  of  fifty 
leagues  into  the  desart,  which  cuts  off  every  ap- 
proach from  their  enemies.  All  the  armies  in  the 
world  would  perish  in  pursuit  of  a troop  of  Arabs. 
By  the  assistance  of  his  Camel,  an  Arab  surmounts 
all  the  difficulties  of  a country  which  is  neither 
covered  with  verdure,  nor  supplied  with  water. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of'  his  neighbours, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  strength,  lie  eludes 
tlieir  pursuit,  and  carries  ofl'  with  impunity  all 
tliat  he  ravages  from  them.  When  about  to  un- 
dertake a depredatory  expedition,  an  Arab  makes 
his  Camels  carry  both  his  and  their  own  provi- 
sions. When  he  reaches  the  confines  of  the  desart, 
he  robs  the  first  passengers  who  come  in  Jiis  way, 
pillages  the  solitary  houses,  loads  his  Camels  with 
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the  booty,  and,  if  pursued,  he  accelerates  his  re- 
treat. On  these  occasions  he  displays  his  own 
talents  as  well  as  those  of  the  animals.  He  mounts 
one  of  the  fleetest,  conducts  the  troop,  and  obliges 
them  to  travel  day  and  night,  without  almost 
cither  stopping,  eating,  or  drinking ; and,  in  this 
manner,  he  often  performs  a journey  of  three 
_ hundred  leagues  in  eight  days.”*  • 

With  a view  to  his  predatory  expeditions,  the 
Arab  instructs,  rears,  and  exercises  his  Camels.  A 
few  days  after  their  birth  he  folds  their  limbs  under 
their  belly,  forces  them  to  remain  on  the  ground, 
and  in  this  situation  loads  them  with  a tolerably 
heavy  weight,  which  is  never  removed  but  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  it  by  a greater.  Instead 
of  allowing  them  to  feed  at  pleasure,  and  drink 
when  they  are  thirsty,  he  begins  with  regulating 
their  meals,  and  makes  them  gradually  travel  long 
journies,  diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  quantity 
of  their  aliment.  When  they  acquire  some  strength 
they  are  trained  to  the  course,  and  their  emulation 
is  excited  by  the  example  of  horses,  which,  in  time, 
renders  them  not  only  fleet,  but  miore  robust  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. — In  Eg}^pt  their  value 
is,  according 'to  their  goodness,  from  two  to  five 
hundred  livres. 

The  saddle  used  by  the  Arabs  is  hollowed  in  the 
middle,  and  has  at  each  bow  a piece  of  wood  placed 
upright,  or  sometimes  horizontally,  by  which  the 
rider  keeps  himiself  on  his  seat.  This, ‘with  a long 
pocket,  to  hold  provisions  for  himself  and  his  beast, 

* BufF,  QnaJ. 
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a skin  of  water  for  the  rider  (the  animal  being 
otherwise  well  supplied)  and  a leather  thong,  are 
the  whole  of  the  equipage  that  the  Arab  traveller 
stands  in  need  of,  and  with  nothing  more  than 
these  he  is  able  to  cross  the  desarts. 

The  pace  of  the  Camel  being  a high  trot,  M. 
Denon  says  that  when  he  was  first  mounted  on 
one  of  these  animals  he  was  greatly  alarmed  lest 
this  swinging  motion  would  have  thrown  him 
over  its  head.  He,  however,  was  soon  undeceived, 
for  on  being  once  fixed  in  the  saddle  he  found  that 
he  had  only  to  give  way  to  the  motion  of  the  beast, 
and » then  it  was  impossible  to  be  more  pleasantly 
seated  for  a long  journey,  especially  as  no  atten- 
tion was  requisite  to  guide  the  animal,  except  in 
making  him  deviate,  from  his  proper  direction. 7— 
It  was  (he  continues)  entertaining  enough,  to 
see  us  mount  our  beasts ; the  Camel,  who  is  so 
deliberate  in  all  his  actions,  as  soon  as  the  rider 
leans  on  his  saddle,  preparatory  to  mounting, 
raises  very  briskly  first  on  his  hind,  and  then  on 
his  fore  legs,  thus  throwing  the  rider  first  forward 
and  then  backward  ; and  it  is,  not  till  the  fourth 
motion  that  the  animal  is  entirely  erect,  and  the 
rider  finds  himself  firm  in  his  seat.  None  of  us 
were  able  for  a long  time  to  resist  the  first  shake, 
and  we  had  each  to  laugh  at  his  companions.”* 
When  the  traveller  is  not  in  haste,  or  when  he 
accompanies  a caravan,  the  progress  of  which  is 
always  slow  on  account  of  the  Camels  of  burthen, 
a kind  of  covered  litter  is  fixed  on  one  of  these 


* Denon,  ii.  155. 
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animals,  in  which  he  is  tolerably  at  his  case,  and 
where  he  may  even  sleep  if  he  cliuscs.* 

The  drivers  of  the  loaded  Camels  have  each  a 
stick,  which  they  use  sparingly,  if  occasion  re- 
quires ; and  those  who  ride,  whip  their  animals 
with  along  strap  of  leather,  at  the  same  time  urging 
them  with  a clicking  of  the  tongue,  the  same  as 
the  Europeans  use  to  their  Horses.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  some  other  writers, 
that  Camels  may  be  made  to  go  more  freely  by 
whistling  to  them  ; this,  however,  is  a mistake  ; 
and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  own  immense  num- 
bers of  Camels,  not  only  never  whistle  themselves, 
but  if  even  gives  them  pain  to  hear  others  whistle.f 
The  mode  in  which  loaded  Camels  were  made 
to  cross  the  Nile,  attracted  the  particular  attention 
of  Mr.  Nor  den,  as  extremely  singular.  A man,  he 
says,  swam  before,  with  the  bridle  of  the  first 
Camel  in  his  mouth  ; the  second  Camel  was  tied 
to  the  tail  of  the  first,  and  a third  to  the  tail  of  the 
second  : another  man,  sitting  on  a truss  of  straw, 
brought  up  the  rear,  and,  by  his  directions,  was 
employed  in  keeping  the  second  and  third  Camels 
in  their  course.  J 

It  has  been  attempted, but  without  success,  to  in- 
troduce Camels  into  our  West  India  islands.  Ihc 
people  were  unaccustomed  to  their  habits  and  man- 
ner of  feeding  ; and  this,  together  with  the  insects 
called  Chigoes, § insinuating  themselves  into  their 
soft  feet,  and  producing  inflammations,  and,  at 

* Sonnlti,  ii.  103.  p Ibkl.  ii.  J05.  J V^oyage  d I-g}  ptc. 

^ Pulex  Penetrans  of  Linnicus  j see  vol-  iii. 
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length,  painful  ulcers,  seem  to  have  rendered  them 
totally  unfit  for  service.* 

The  flesh  of  the  Camel  is  dry  and  hard,  but  not 
unpalatable.  It  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Egypt,  that,  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  it 
was,  not  long  ago,  forbidden  to  be  sold  to  the 
Christians.  In  Barbary,  the  tongues  are  salted 
and  smoked  for  exportation  to  Italy  and  other 
countries,  and  they  form  a very  good  dish.  The 
hair  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  serving 
for  the  hibrication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  the 
Arabs  ; and  leather  is  made  of  the  skin.  In  the 
materica  medica  of  China,  the  different  parts  of 
the  Camel  occupy  a conspicuous  place  : the  fat  is 
called  the  oil  of  bunches,  and  the  flesh,  the  milk, 
the  hair,  and  even  their  duncr,  are  admitted  into 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Chinese  physicians. 

THE  LAMA.f 

This  animal  inhabits  the  lofty  mountains  of  Peru, 
Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  Its 
height  is  about  four  feet  and  a half,  and  its  length, 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  near  six  feet.  The  usual 
weight  is  about  300  pounds.  The  back  is  nearly 
even,  and  instead  of  a hunch  there  the  animal  has 
a protuberance  on  the  breast.  The  head  is  small, 
with  fine  black  eyes,  and  the  neck  is  very  long 
and  arched  The  general  shape  is  that  of  a Camel 
without  the  dorsal  protuberance.  In  a wild  state 


* Browne’s  Jaina'ca,  488. 

t Synonyms. — Camelus  Glaina.  Linn. — Llama.  Penn. — Lama. 
— Glama.  Kerr» — Shanv's  Gen.  Zool.  ii.  tab. 
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the  hair  of  the  Lama  is  long  and  course ; but, 
when  domesticated,  it  becomes  short  and  smooth. 
The  colour  is  white,  grey,  and  russet,  disposed  in 
spots. 

The  Lama  is  mild,  gentle  and  tractable,  and  is 
used  in  many  parts  of  South  America  for  the  car- 
rying of  burthens.  In  the  Spanish  settlements,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  mules,  it  was  employed  in 
the  ploughing  of  land.  These  animals  go  on  their 
journies  with  great  gravity,  and  nothing  can  in- 
duce them  to  change  their  pace.  Like  the  Camel, 
they  lie  down  to  be  loaded;  and,  when  they  are 
wearied,  no  blows  will  provoke  them  to  proceed. 
Their  disposition  is  indeed  so  capricious,  that 
sometimes  when  they  are  struck,  they  instantly 
lie  down,  and  caresses  only  will  induce  them  again 
to  rise.  When  provoked,  they  have  no  other  mode 
of  avenging  themselves  but  by  spitting,  and  they 
Iiave  the  power  of  ejecting  their  saliva  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  or  ten  yards  : this  is  of  such  a cor- 
roding quality,  that  if  it  falls  on  the  skin,  it  raises 
an  itching,  and  causes  some  degree  ,of  inflam- 
mation.* 

They  are  employed  in  transporting  the  rich  ores 
out  the  mines  of  Potosi.  In  their  journies,  they 
will  sometimes  walk  four  or  five  days  successively 
before  they  seem  desirous  of  repose;  and  tliey  then 
rest  spontaneously  tw^enty  or  thirty  hours  before 
they  resume  their  toil.  Sometimes,  when  they  arc 
inclined  to  rest  a few  minutes  only,  they  bend  their 
knees,  and  lower  their  bodies  with  great  care,  to 

* Penn.  Qnacl.  i.  izz. 
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prevent  their  load  from  falling  off,  or  being  de- 
ranged : when,  however,  they  hear  their  conduc- 
tor’s whistle,  they  rise  with  ec^ual  precaution,  and 
proceed  on  their  journey.  In  going  along  in  the 
day,  they  brouze  wherever  they  find  herbage, 
and  generally  spend  the  night  in  chewing  the 
cud.  If  their  masters  continue  to  abuse  them 
after  they  are  determined  not  to  rise,  they  are  said 
sometimes  to  kill  themselves,  in  their  rage,  by 
striking  their  heads  alternately  from  right  to  left 
on  the  ground.* 

When  among  their  native  mountains,  they  asso-. 
elate  in  im.mense  herds  in  the  highest  and  steepest 
parts,  where  they  frequently  climb  rocks,  along 
which  no  man  would  dare  to  follow  them ; and 
while  the  rest  of  a herd  feed,  one  of  them  is  always 
stationed  as  a ccntincl  on  the  point  of  some  rock. 
When  this  animal  observes  any  one  approach,  It 
Gcivcs  a kind  of  neio;h,  and  the  herd,  taking  the 
alarm,  run  off  witli  incredible  speed.  They  gallop 
to  a considerable  distance,  then  stop,  turn  round, 
and  gaze  at  their  pursuers  till  they  come  near,  and 
immediately  set  off  again.  They  out-run  all  the 
dogs,  so  that  the  inhabitants  have  no  other  mode 
of  killing  tlicm  than  by  guns. 

In  the  year  1558  one  of  these  animals  was 
brought  alive  from  Peru  into  Holland. 

The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  is  said  to  be  as  good  as 
mutton.  The  wool  or  hair  has  a strong  and  un- 
pleasant smell,  but  is  of  considerable  use  to  the 
Indians,  who  vccave  it  into  cloth._  Of  the  skin, 
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which  is  very  compact,  they  make  shoes,  and  the 
Spaniards  use  it  for  their  harness. — The  growth 
of  the  Lama  is  exceedingly  quick  ; being  capable 
of  producing  at  three  years  old,  and  beginning  to 
decay  at  twelve. 


THE  MUSK  TRIBE. 

THE  Musk  animals  are  inhabitants,  almost  ex- 
clusively, of  India  and  the  Indian  isles.  Two  or 
three  of  the  species  are  so  exceedingly  small  as  scarce- 
ly to  equal  a Rabbet  in  size.  They  are  very  gentle, 
but  excessively  timid  : on  the  appearance  of  a man 
they  fly  with  precipitation  into  the  recesses  of 
their  native  wilds.  Like  the  Camels  they  have 
no  horns. 

In  their  lower  jaw  they  have  eight  front-teeth  ; 
and  in  the  upper  jaw  two  long  tusks,  one  on 
each  side,  which  project  out  of  the  mouth. 

THE  THIBETIAN  MUSK.* 

« 

. The  present  species,  the  principal  one  of  the 
tribe,  is  destitute  of  horns.  The  ears  are  somewhat 
large,  the  neck  thick,  and  the  hair  on  the  whole 
body  long,  upright,  and  thick  set.  Each  hair  is 
undulated,  the  tip  ferruginous,  the  middle  black, 
and  the  bottom  cinereous.  The  limbs  are  very  slen- 
der, and  of  a full  black  colour  ; and  the  tail  is  so 
short  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Tiie  length  of  the 

* Synonyms. — M-aschus  Mosclii ferns.  Lhm. — Muse.  Buffon. — 
Thibet  Musk.  Penn. — Sbaxu's  Gen.  Zcol.  ii.  tab.  171. — Bexv.  SluaJ. 
p.  103. 
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male  is  about  three  feet,  and  that  of  the  female 
about  two  feet  and  a quarter  ; and  their  average 
weight  is  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  Thibetian  Musk  is  a native  of  many  parts  of 
Asia,  and  is  found  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
ot' Thibet.  It  lives  retired  among  the  highest  and 
rudest  mountains.  Except  in  autumn,  it  is  a soli- 
tary animal ; but  at  this  season  large  flocks  collect 
in  order  to  change  their  place,  being  driven  south- 
ward by  the  approaching  cold.  During  this  mi- 
gration the  peasants  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and 
cither  take  them  in  snares,  or  kill  them  with 
arrows  and  bludgeons.  At  these  times  they  are 
often  so  meagre  and  languid  from  hunger  and  fa- 
tigeue  to  be  taken  without  much  difficult v. 

They  are  gentle  and  timid,  having  no  weapons 

of  defence  exceot  their  tusks.  Their  activitv  is 

1 « 

very  great,  and  they  are  able  to  take  astonishing 
leaps  over  the  tremendous  chasms,  of  the  rocks. 
They  tread  so  lightly  on  the  snow,  as  scarcely  to 
leave  a mark,  while  the  dogs  that  are  used  in  pur- 
suing them,  sink  in,  and  are  frequently  obliged  to 
desist  from  the  chase.  In  a state  of  captivity  they  live 
but  a very  short  time.  Thev  feed  on  various  veo;c- 
tables  of  the  mountains. — Thev  arc  usually  taken 
in  snares,  or  shot  by  cross  bows  placed  in  their 
tracks,  with  a string  from  the  trigger  for  them  to 
tread  on  and  discharge  the  bow.  Sometimes  they 
arc  shot  with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  chase  is 
exceedingly  laborious. 

In  an  oval  receptacle  about  the  size  of  a small  egg, 
is  contained  the  well  known  drus;  called  wusL 
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This  hangs  from  the  middle  of  the  abdomen^  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  male  animal.  A full-grown  m.ale 
will  yield  a drachm  and  a half,  and  an  old  one 
two  drachms.  The  bag  is  furnished  with  two 
small  orifices,  the  one  naked  and  the  other  covered 
with  oblong  hairs.  Gmelin  tells  us,  that  on  squeez- 
ing this  bag,  lit  forced  the  musk  through  the  aper- 
tures, in  the  form  of  a brown  fatty  matter.  The 
hunters  cut  off  the  bag  and  tie  it  up  for  sale,  but  . 
often  adulterate  the  contents  by  mixing  them  with 
other  matter  to  increase  their  weight.  The  musk  is 
even  frequently  taken  entirely  out,  and  a compo- 
sition of  the  animal’s  blood  and  liver,  (for  this 
drug  has  much  the  appearance  of  clotted  blood,)  is 
inserted  in  its  stead  : but  when  the  bags  are  open- 
ed the  imposition  may  be  immediately  detected. 
The  deceit,  however,  most  commonly  practised,  is 
that  of  putting  into  the  bags  little  bits  of  lead  in 
order  to  augment  the  weight.— The  animals  should 
be  found  in  the  eastern  countries  in  great  num- 
bers, for  Tavernier  informs  us,  that  in  one  jour- 
ney he  collected  7673  musk  bags. 

It  is  generally  asserted,  that  when  the  musk  bag 
is  first  opened,  so  powerful  an  odour  comes  from 
it,  that  every  person  present  is  obliged  to  cover 
his  mouth  and  nose  with  several  folds  of  linen, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the 
blood  will  frequently  gush  from  the  nose.  When 
the  musk  is  fresh,  a very, small  quantity  in  a con- 
fined  place  is  insupportable  ; it  causes  giddiness 
in  the  head,  and  hemorrhages,  which  have  some- 
times  proved  fatal. 
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Besides  being  of  use  on  account  of  the  musk  they 
produce,  the  skins  of  these  animals,  in  many  of  the 
countries  where  they  are  found,  are  used  as  winter- 
cloathing.  The  Russians  scrape  off,  the  hair,  and 
have  a method  of  preparing  the  leather  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  as  soft  and  shining  as  silk  ; this  they  adopt  as 
part  of  their  summer-dress. 


THE  DEER  TRIBE. 

THIS  is  an  active  tribe,  inhabiting  principally 
wild  and  woody  regions.  In  their  contentions,  both 
amonor  each  other  and  wdth  the  rest  of  the  brute 

O 

creation,  these  animals  not  only  use  their  horns,  but 
also  strike  very  furiously  with  their  fore-feet.  Some 
of  the  species  are  employed  by  mankind  as  beasts  of 
draught.'  The  flesh  of  the  whole  tribe  is  wholesome, 
and  that  of  some  of  the  kinds,  under  the  name  of 
venison,  is  accounted  particularly  delicious. 

The  horns  are  solid  and  branched.  They  are  re- 
newed every  year ; and  while  young  are  covered 
with  a skin,  which  is  extremely  vascular,  and  cloth- 
ed with  a fine  velvet  fur,  that  dries,  shrivels,  and 
falls  off  when  the  horns  have  attained  their  full  size. 
There  are  eight  front-teeth  in  the  lower-jaw.  In 
general  this  tribe  is  destitute  of  canine-teeth,  but 
sometimes  a single  one  is  found  on  each  side  in  the 
upper-jaw. 


von.  II. 
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THE  ELK.* 

The  Eik,  or  Moose-dcer,  is  found  in  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Japan  ; but  it  is  met 
with  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  northern  parts  of 
both  continents,  wliere  it  frequents  the  forests.  It  is 
often  larger  than  the  Ilorse,  both  in  height  and  bulk; 
but  the  length  of  the  legs,  the  bulk  of  the  body,  the 
shortness  of  the  neck,  and  uncommon  leno;th  of  the 
head  and  ears,  without  any  appearance  of  a tail,  ren- 
der its  form  very  awkward.  The  hair  of  the  male 
(which  far  exceeds  the  female  in  size),  is  black  at  the 
points,  cinereous  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  roots  per- 
fectly white.  That  of  the  female  is  of  a sandy-brown, 
but  whitish  under  the  throat,  belly,  and  flank.  The 
upper-lip  is  square,  very  broad,  deeply  furrowed, 
and  hangs  much  over  the  mouth  ; the  nose  is  broad, 
and  the  nostrils  extremely  large  and  wide.  The 
horns,  which  are  found  only  on  the  males,  have  no 
brow-antlers,  and  the  palms  are  extremely  broad. 
They  are  shed  annually,  and  some  have  been  seen 
that  weighed  upwards  of  sixty  pounds. 

The  legs  of  the  Elks  are  so  long,  and  their  necks 
so  short,  that  the)^  cannot  graze  on  level  ground,  like 
other  animals,  but  are  obliged  to  brouze  the  tops  of 
large  plants,  and  the  leaves  or  branches  of  trees. 

In  all  their  actions  and  attitudes  they  appear  very 
uncouth,  and  when  disturbed  never  run,  but  only 

* Synonyms. — Cervus  alces.  Linn. — Mose  Deer.  Dudley. — Moose 
Elk.  Penn. — Elan.  Bujfon.—Sha  ii^'s  Gen,  Zool/u.tab.  17+ — 175. — -Benu* 
P^uad.  p.  I c 2 , 
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make  oflFina  kind  of  trot,  which  the  length  of  their 
legs  enables  them  to  do  with  great  swiftness,  and 
apparently  with  much  ease.  In  their  common  walk 
• they  lift  their  feet  very  high,  and  they  are  able, 
without  any  difficulty,  to  step  over  a gate  five  feet 
in  heio^ht. 

O 

Their  faculty  of  hearing  is  supposed  to  be  more 
acute  than  either  their  sight  or  scent,  which  renders 
it  very  difficult  to  kill  them  in  the  summer  time,  and 
the  Indians  have  then  no  other  method  of  doing 
this,  but  by  creeping  after  them  am.ong  the  trees  and 
bushes,  till  they  get  within  gun-shot.  In  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  so  hard  frozen  that  the  natives 
can  go  upon  it  in  their  snow-shoes,  they  are  able 
frequently  to  run  them  down,  for  their  slender  legs 
break  through  the  snow  at  every  step,  and  plunge 
them  up  to  the  belly.  They  are  so  tender-footed, 
and  so  shortwinded,that  a good  runner  will  generally 
tire  them  in  less  than  a day  ; there  have  been  some, 
however,  that  have  kept  the  hunters  in  chase  for 
two  days.  On  these  occasions  the  Indians,  in  gene- 
ral, take  with  them  nothing  more  than  a -knife  or 
bayonet,  and  a little  bag  containing  implements  for 
lighting  a fire.  When  the  poor  animals  are  incapable 
of  further  speed,  they  stand  and  keep  their  pursuers  at 
bay  with  their  head  and  fore-feet ; in  tlic  use  of  the 
latter  of  which  they  are  so  dexterous,  that  the  Indians 
are  generally  obliged  to  lash  their  knives  or  bayonets 
at  the  end  of  a long  stick,  and  stab  the  Elk  at  a ais- 
tance.*  Some  who  have  neglected  this  necessary 

They  will  1;  ,11  a Dog,  and  sometimes  even  a Wolf,  by  a single  blow 
with  one  of  their  fcre-icet.' 
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precaution,  and  rashly  attempted  to  rush  In  upon 
them,  have  received  very  serious  blows  from  their 
fore-feet.*  When  wounded  they  sometimes  become 
furious,  rush  boldly  on  the  hunters,  and  endeavour 
to  tread  them  down : in  this  case  the  men  are  fre- 
quently compelled  to  leave  their  outer-garments,  (on 
which  the  animals  wreck  their  vengeance)  and  escape 
into  the  trees. t 

In  summer  the  Elks  frequent  the  margins  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  getting  into  the  water  in  order  to 
avoid  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  Musquetoes  and 
other  flies  that  pester  them  during  that  season.  They 
are  often  killed  by  the  Indians,  while  they  are  cross- 
ing rivers, or  swimmingfrom  themain  land  to  islands. 
When  pursued  in  this  situation  they  are  the  most 
inoffensive  of  all  animals,  never  making  any  resist- 
ance. And  the  young  ones  are  so  simple  that,  in 
North  America,  Mr.  Elearne  saw  an  Indian  paddle 
his  canoe  up  to  one  of  them,  and  take  it  by  the  poll 
without  the  least  opposition  ; the  poor  harmless  ani- 
mal seeming,  at  the  same  time,  as  contented  along- 
side the  canoe,  as  if  swimming  by  the  side  of  its 
dam,  and  looking  up  in  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
about  to  become  its  murderers  with  the  most  fearless 
innocence  ; using  its  fore-feet  almost  every  instant 
to  clear  its  eyes  of  Musquetoes,  which  at  the  time 
were  remarkably  numerous.]; 

Sometimes  the  Indians  assemble  in  multitudes  in 
their  canoes,  and  form  with  them  a vast  crescent 
towards  the  shore.  Large  parties  then  go  into 


* Hearne,  255, 
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the  woods,  surround  an  extensive  tract,  let  loose 
their  Dogs,  and  press,  with  loud  hallooings,  towards 
the  water.  The  alarmed  animals  fly  before  the  hun- 
ters, and  plunge  into  the  lake,  where  they  are  killed 
with  lances  or  clubs  by  the  persons  prepared  for  their 
reception  in  the  canoes. 

The  Indians  also  sometimes  inclose  a large  piece 
of  ground  with  stakes,  woven  with  branches  of 
trees,  which  form  two  sides  of  a triangle,  the  bot- 
tom opening  into  a second  inclosure  completely 
triangular.  In  the  opening  are  hung  snares  made 
of  slips  of  raw  hides.  The  Deer  are  driven  by  a 
party  in  the  woods,  into  the  first  inclosure,  and 
some  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  the 
farthest  triangle,  are  caught  in  the  snares  by  their 
neck  or  horns : and  those  which  escape  the  snares, 
and  pass  the  opening,  meet  their  fate  from  Tlie 
arrows  of  the  hunters  directed  at  them  from  all 
quarters.* 

The  Elks  are  the  easiest  t©  tame  and  domesti- 
cate of  any  of  the  Deer  kind.  They  will  follow 
their  keeper  to  any  distance  from  home,  and  at 
his  call  return  with  him,  without  the  least  trouble, 
and  without  ever  attempting  to  deviate  from  the 
path. 

An  Indian  had,  at  the  Factory  at  Hudson’s  Bay, 
in  the  year  1777,  two  of  them  so  tame,  that  wdien 
he  was  on  his  passage  to  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort, 
in  a canoe,  they  always  followed  him  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  ; and  at  night  or  on  any  other  occasion. 


* Pen.  Aict.  Zool.  I.  19. 
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when  he  landed,  they  generally  came  and  fondled 
on  him,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  most  domestic 
animal  would  have  done,  and  never  offered  to  stray 
from  the  tents.  He  did  not,  however,  possess  these 
animals  long,  for  he  one  day  crossed  a deep  bay  in 
one  of  the  lakes,  in  order  to  save  a very  circuitous 
rout  along  its  bank,andexpected  the  creatureswould, 
as  usual,  follow  him  round,  but  unfortunately  at 
night  they  did  not  arrive ; and  as  the  howling  of 
\V  olves  was  heard  in  the  c^^uarter  where  they  were, 
it  is  supposed  they  had  been  devoured  by  them,  for 
they  were  never  afterw^ards  seen.* 

M.  D’Obsonville  mentions  his  having  in  his  pos- 
session, v/hile  in  the  East-Indies,  an  animal  wdiich  he 
calls  a Moose-deer.  From  the  warmth  of  that  climate 
it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  some 
other  species,  but  as  we  have  no  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  being  such,  I shall  recite  his  account.  “ I pro- 
cured it  (he  says)  when  only  ten  or  twelve  days  old, 
and  had  it  for  about  two  years,  without  ever  tying 
it  up.  I even  let  it  run  abroad,  and  sometimes 
amused  myself  wdth  making  it  draw  in  the  yard,  or 
carry  little  burthens.  It  always  came  when  called, 
and  I found  few  signs  of  impatience,  except  wEen 
it  w'as  not  allowed  to  remain  near  me.  When  I de- 
parted from  the  island  of  Sumatra,  I gave  it  to  Mr, 
Law  of  Lauriston,  the  governor-general,  an  intimate 
friend.  This  gentlemian,  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  keeping  it  about  his  person,  as  I had  done,  sent  it 
to  his  country  house.  Here  being  kept  alone,  and 
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dialned  in  a confined  corner,  it  presently  became  so 
furious  as  not  to  be  approached.  Even  the  person 
who  every  day  brought  its  food  was  obliged  to  leave 
this  at  a distance.  After  some  months  absence  I 
returned : it  knew  me  afor  oil,  and  as  1 observed  the 
efforts  it  made  to  get  at  me,  I ran  to  meet  it ; and 
never  shall  I forget  the  impression  which  the  caresses 
and  transports  of  this  faithful  animal  made  upon  me. 
A friend,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  could  not 
forbear  sympathizing  with  me,  and  partaking  of  my 
feelings.”* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  at  New  York  to  ren- 
der the  Elk  useful  in  agricultural  labours,  which  has 
been  attended  v/ith  success.  Mr.  Chancellor  Idving- 
ston,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Society,  had 
two  of  these  animals  broken  to  the  harness.  1 hough 
they  had  been  only  twice  bitted,  and  were  two  years 
old,  they  appeared  to  be  equally  docile  with  Colts  of  the 
same  age.  They  applied  their  whole  strength  to  the 
draught,  and  went  on  a steady  pace.  Their  mouths 
appeared  very  tender,  and  some  care  was  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  the  bit.  If, 
upon  trial,  it  is  found  that  the  Elks  can  be  rendered 
useful  in  harness,  it  will  be  a considerable  acquisition 
to  the  Americans.  As  their  trot  is  very  rapid,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  light  carriages,  they  would  out- 
travel  the  Horse.  They  are  also  less  delicate  in  their 
food  than  that  animal,  becoming  fat  on  hay  only. 
They  are  long-lived,  and  more  productive  than  any 
beast  of  burthen.f 


* D’Obsonvillej  104-. 
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The  Indians  have  a superstitious  notion  that  there 
is  an  Elk  of  such  an  enormous  size,  that  eight  feet 
in  depth  of  snow  is  no  impediment  to  its  walking. 
1 hat  its  hide  is  proof  against  weapons  of  every  de- 
scription ; and  that  it  has  an  arm  growing  out  of 
its  shoulder  subservient  to  the  same  purposes  as 
ours.  Ihey  say  also  that  this  imaginary  animal  is 
attended  by  a vast  number  of  other  Elks,  which 
form  his  court,  and  render  him  every  service  that  a 
sovereign  can  require  of  them.="-~The  Indians  esteem 
the  Elk  an  animal  of  good  omen,  and  believe  that 
to  dream  of  it  often  is  an  indication  of  long  life. 

^Vhen  suddenly  roused,  and  it  is  endeavouring  to 
make  its  escape,  the  Elk  is  observed  at  times  to  fall 
down,  as  if  deprived  for  some  moments  of  motion. 
Whether  this  be  owing,  as  frequently  has  been  ima- 
gined, to  an  epileptic  fit,  or  whether  it  merely  arises 
from  fear  (as  is  sometimes  observed  to  be  the  case  in 
horses.)  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine.  The 
fact,  however,  is  too  wxll  authenticated  to  admit 
cur  doubting  it.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  popular 
superstition  of  attributing  to  the  hoofs  the  virtue  of 
an  anti-epileptic  medicine  ; and  the  Indians  even  still 
imagine  that  the  Elk  has  the  power  of  curing  itself 
of  its  own  disorder,  or  of  preventing  an  approaching 
fit,  by  scratching  its  ear  with  the  hoof  till  it  draws 
blood.f 

ihe  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  good,  but  the  grain  is 
coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than  any  other  kind 
of  venison.  Mr.  Hearne  remarks,  that  the  livers  of 
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these  animals  are  never  sound;  and  that  like  the  other 
Deer,  they  have  no  gall.  According  to  Mr.  Pennant, 
the  tongues  are  excellent, and  the  nose  so  like  mai  i ow 
as  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy  produced  in 
Canada. Their  skins,  when  dressed'by  the  natives, 
make  excellent  tent-covers  and  shoe-leather.  1 hey 
are  of  very  unequal  thickness,  but  some  of  the  Indian 
women,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
of  them,  render  them  by  scraping  as  even  as  a piece 
of  thick  cloth ; and,  when  well-dressed,  they  are  very 
soft.  The  hair  of  the  hams,  which  is  of  great  length, 
is  used  in  stuffing  mattrasses  and  saddles. 

The  females  have  from  one  to  three  young  at  a 
time,  and  generally  produce  them  towards  the  latter 
end  of  April,  or  about  the  beginning  of  May.f 

THE  REIN  DEER.J 

The  Rein-deer  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern 
regions  both  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Its 
general  height  is  about  four  ffiet  and  a half.  The 
colour  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath,  but  as  the 
animal  advances  in  age  it  often  becomes  of  a greyish 
white.  The  space  about  the  eyes  is  always  black. 
The  hair  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck  is  much 
longer  than  the  rest.  The  hoofs  are  long,  large,  and 
black.  Both  sexes  are  furnished  with  horns,  but 
those  of  the  male  are  much  the  largest.  These  are 
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long,  Slender,  and  branched  ; furnished  with  brow- 

antlers,  having  widely  expanded  and  palmated  tips, 
directed  forwards. 


To  the  Laplanders  this  animal  is 


the  substitute  for 


the  Hoi  se,  the  Cow,  the  Goat,  and  the  Sheep ; and 
is  their  only  wealth.  I'hc  milk  affords  them  cheese; 
tne  flesh,  food ; the  skin,  cloathing ; the  tendons, 
Low-stiings,  and,  when  split,  thread;  the  horns, 
glue ; and  the  bones,  spoons.  During  the  winter 
the  Rein-oeei  supplies  tne  want  of  a Horse,  and  draws 


their  sledges  with  amazing  swiftness  over  the  frozen 
lakes  and  rivers,  or  over  the  snow,  which  at  that 
time  covers  the  whole  country. 


A rich  Laplander  is  often  possessed  of  a herd  of 
more  than  a thousand  Rein-deer.  In  autumn  these 
seek  the  highest  hills  to  avoid  the  Lapland  Gad-fly,* 
which,  at  that  time,  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  skin  : 
it  is  the’ pest  of  these  animals,  and  numbers  die  that 
are  thus  visited.  The  moment  a single  Fly  appears, 
the  whole  herd  instantly  perceive  it ; they  fling  up 
their  heads,  toss  about  their  horns,  and  at  once  at- 
tempt to  fiy  for  shelter  amidst  the  snows  of  the 
loftiest  Alps.  In  summer  they  feed  on  several  plants; 
but  during  winter  on  the  Rein-deer  liverwort,!  to 
get  at  which,  as  it  lays  far  beneath  the  snow,  they 
dig  with  their  feet  and  antlers.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
most  kind  dispensation  of  Providence,  that  in  the 
Deer,  the  only  tribe  living,  among  snows,  most  of 


* Oestrus  iarandi  of  Linnceiii.’.  Tlie  skii  s of  tiie  Rein-deer,  after  they’ 
are  killed,  are  sometimes  found  to  be  as  full  of  holes  as  a sieve,  from  the 
cuerrtinr.s  of  tliese  insects.  ' 
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the ’females  should  be  furnished  with  horns,  the 
more  readily  to  provide  themsdves  with  food.  But 
besides  this  there  is  another  lichen,  that  hangs  on  the 
Lapland  pines,  wdiicli  afiTords  food  to  the  R.ein-deei, 
w’hen  the  snows  are  too  deep  to  allow  them  to  reach 
their  usual  food.  When  the  snow  is  impenetrably 
frozen,  the  boors  frequently  cut  down  some  thou- 
sands of  these  moss-clad  trees,  for  the  sustenance  of 


their  herds.* 

During  the  summer  the  animals  lose  their  vigour 
and  swiftness,  and  are  soon  overcome  by  the  heat. 
Mr.  Consett  saw  them  reclining  in  the  woods,  and 
apparently  so  enfeebled,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move 
out  of  the  way.  When  thus  oppressed  they  fre- 
quently make  a noise  like  the  grunting  of  a Hog.f 

Besides  the  Gad-fly  the  Rein-deer  have  several 
other  enemies,  the  chief  of  which  are  Bears  and 
Wolves;  but  unless  taken  by  surprize,  or  when  their 
horns  are  newly  shed,  they  are  frequently  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  these  animals, 
and  even  entirely  drive  them  off.  In  this  work  they 
use  their  fore-feet  as  well  as  their  horns ; and  with 
these  they  strike  with  astonishing  force.  They  are 
also  subject  to  diseases,  wdiich  sometimes  sw^eep  off 
W'hole  herds. t 

With  a couple  of  Rein-deer  yoked  to  a sledge,  it 
is  said  that  a Laplander  is  able  to  travel  1 1 2 English 
miles  in  a day.  The  Laplanders  say,  that  they  can 
thrice  change  the  horizon  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
that  is,  they  can  three  times  pass  that  object,  wdiich, 
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at  their  setting  out,  they  saw  at  the  greatest  distance 
they  could  reach  with  their  eyes.* 

The  sledge  is  formed  somewhat  like  a boat,  hav- 
ing a back  board  in  it  for  the  rider  to  lean  against. 
Its  bottom  is  convex,  and  none  but  a person  well 
practised  in  such  a mode  of  travelling,  could  pre- 
serve himself  a moment  from  oversetting.  It  is 
square  behind,  but  projects  to  a point  before.  The 
traveller  is  tied  in  it  like  a child  in  a cradle,  ble 
manages  his  carriage  with  great  dexterity,  by  means 
of  a stick  with  a flat  end,  to  remove  stones  or  any 
obstructions  he  may  meet  with.  To  the  peak  in 
front  a thong  is  fixed,  which  yokes  the  Rein-deer. 
The  bit  is  a piece  of  narrow  leather  tacked  to  the 
reins  of  the  bridle  over  the  animal's  head  and  neck; 
and  from  the  breast  a leather-strap,  passing  under 
the  belly,  is  fastened  to  the  fore-part  of  the  sledge, 
which  serves  instead  of  shafts.  The  sledge,  which 
is  extremely  light,  is  balanced  by  a careful  poise  of 
the  body  and  hands.f  The  person  in  the  sledge 
drives  the  animal  by  means  of  a goad,  and  encou- 
rages it  with  his  voice  :•  for  this  purpose  it  is  that 
the  love-songs  of  the  Laplanders  are  in  general  com- 
posed. Among  these  are  found  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  poetry  of  a.  rude  and  uncivilized  na- 
tion : two  or  three  of  them  have  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  and  have  met  with  the  admiration  they 
so  justly  deserve.  One  less  known  than  the  rest  1 
shall  insert  from  Mr.  Consett’s  tour  in  Lapland, 

The  snows  are  dissolving  on  'I'ornao’s  rude  side, 

And  the  ice  of  Lulhea  flows  down  the  dark  tide  : 
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I'liy  dark  stream,  oh  Lulhea,  flows  freely  away, 

And  the  snow-drop  unfolds  her  pale  beauties  to  day. 

Far  off  the  keen  terrors  of  winter  retire, 

And  the  north’s  dancing  streamers  relinquish  their  fire. 

The  sun’s  genial  beams  swell  the  bud  on  the  tree. 

And  Enna  chaunts  forth  her  wild  warblings  with  glee. 

The  Rein-deer,  unharnessed,  in  freedom  shall  play, 

And  safely  o’er  Odon’s  steep  precipice  stray ; 

The  Wolf  to  the  forest’s  recesses  shall  fly. 

And  howl  to  the  moon  as  she  glides  through  the  sky. 

Then  haste,  my  fair  Luah,  oh  ! haste  to  the  grove, 

And  pass  the  sweet  season  in  rapture  and  love  ; 

In  youth  let  our  bosoms  in  extacy  glow, 

For  the  winter  of  life  ne’er  a transport  can  know. 

Thus  does  Providence,  who  always  finds  a substi- 
tute where  full  enjoyment  is  denied,  unfold  a ray  of 
contentment  to  the  heart  of  the  Laplander.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  more  polished  society  if,  in  tlie  midst 
of  their  entertainments,  they  could  meet  with  the 
same  consolation  ! If  the  native  of  Lapland  possesses 
not  his  flocks  and  his  herds,  if  he  sees  not  around 
him  vallies  smiling  with  corn,  nor  his  rich  pastures 
and  fine  meadows,  of  this  at  least  he  is  certain,  that 
he  has  no  occasion  for  them.  Thomson,  after  de- 
scribing the  “ martial  hordes”  of  the  north,  beau- 
tifully contrasts  with  these  the  simple  and  uncor- 
rupted manners  of  this  rude  but  harmless  people : 

“ Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland  : wisely  they 
Despise  th’  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war  ; 

Tliey  ask  no  more  than  simple  nature  gives, 

They  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  storms. 

No  false  desires,  no  pridc-created  w\ants, 

Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 
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And  thro’  the  restless  ever-tortured  maze, 

Oi'  pleasure  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 

Tlieir  Rein-deer  form  their  riches ; these  their  tents. 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth. 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups : 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 
O’er  hill  and  dale,  heap’d  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep, 

With  the  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glaz’d.”’ 

There  is  a breed  betwixt  the  wild  buck  Rein-deer 
and  the  tame  doe,  called  by  the  Laplanders  Kaffai- 
giar^  which  is  of  considerable  use  in  long  journies, 
being  much  taller  and  more  strong  than  the  tame 
ones.  I'hese,  however,  retain  much  natural  wild- 
ness, and  often  prove  refractory.  They  sometimes? 
not  only  refuse  to  obey  their  master,  but  turn  against 
him,  and  strike  at  him  so  furiously  with  their  feet, 
that  his  only  resource  is  to  cover  himself  with  his 
sledge,  on  which  the  enraged  animal  vents  its  fury. 
The  tame  Deer,  on  the  contrary,  are  mild,  active, 
and  submissive.* 

The  Rein-deer  are  able  to  swim  with  such  incre- 
dible force  and  swiftness  across  the  widest  rivers,  that 
a boat  with  oars  can  scarcely  keep  pace  wdth  them. 
They  swim  with  their  bodies  lialf  above  waiter,  and 
w^ill  pass  a river  or  a lake  even  in  tlie  coldest  wea- 
ther. 

In  Siberia,  where  they  are  extremely  numerous, 
tliey  meet  with  a more  rough  and  savage  usage  than 
their  fellows  experience  from  the  harmless  Laplan- 
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ders.  In  the  woody  districts,  where  springes,  fire- 
arms, and  spring-guns  can  be  applied,  the  natives 
resort  to  such  for  either  the  taking  or  killing  of  this 
harmless  animal;  but  in  open  plains,  where  these  con- 
trivances would  fail,  many  other  means  have  been 
invented.  Those  adopted  by  the  Samoydes  seem 
the  most  uncommon. 

These  people  go  out  in  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  Rein-deer,  and  when  they  perceive  a herd, 
they  station  the  tame  Rein-deer  that  they  bring  with 
them  on  an  elevated  plain  to  the  windward.  Then, 
from  this  place  to  as  near  the  savage  herd  as  they  can 
venture  to  come  without  alarming  them,  they  put 
into  the  snow  long  sticks,  at  small  distances,  and  to 
each  of  them  tie  a goose’s  wing,  which  flutters  about 
freely -with  the  wind.  This  being  done,  tliey  plant 
similar  sticks  and  pinions  on  the  other  side,  under 
the  wind  ; and  the  Rein-deer,  being  busy  with  their 
pasture  under  the  snow,  and  being  chiefly  guided  by 
their  scent,  generally  observe  nothing  of  these  pre- 
parations. When  every  thing  is  ready,  the  hunters 
separate ; some  hide  themselves  behind  their  snowy 
intrenchments,  while  others  lie  with  bows  and  other 
weapons  in  the  open  air  to  the  leeward,  and  others 
again  go  to  a distance,  and  drive,  by  a circuitous 
route,  the  game  between  the  terrific  pinions.  Scared 
by  these,  the  wild  Rein-deer  run  directly  to  the  tame 
ones,  which  arc  standing  by  the  sledges  ; but  here 
they  are  alarmed  by  the  concealed  hunters,  who 
drive  them  to  their  companions  that  are  provided 
witn  arms,  and  these  immediately  commit  terrible 
slaughter  among  them. 
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If  it  happen  that  a savage  herd  are  feeding  near  a 
mountain,  tlie  hunters  hang  up  all  their  clothes  on 
stakes  about  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  making  also 
with  the  same  frightful  pinions  a broad  passage  to- 
wards it,  into  which  they  drive  the  game.  As  soon 
as  they  are  come  Into  this  path,  the  women  go  with 
their  sledges  directly  across  the  farther  end  of  it, 
shutting  the  Rein-deer  in,  who  immediately  run 
round  the  mountain,  and  at  every  turn  are  saluted 
by  a shot  from  the  hunters. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  necessary  that  a number 
of  people  should  be  present.  The  Samoydes,  there- 
fore, have  recourse  to  other  inventions  to  deceive 
the  caution  of  these  animals.  The  marksman,  for 
example,  goes,  clad  in  Rein-deer  skins,  stooping  in 
the  middle  of  five  or  six  Rein-deer  trained  for  the 
purpose,  which  he  leads  by  a rope  fastened  to  his 
girdle,  and  he  is  enabled  by  this  means  to  approach 
very  near  the  wild  herd  without  being  betrayed. 

In  autumn,  which  is  the  rutting  season,  the  hun- 
ters pick  out  a strong  and  vigorous  buck  from  their 
droves,  to  whose  antlers  they  tie  nooses,  and  then 
turn  him  loose  among  the  wild  herd.  The  wild  Stag, 
on  observing  a strange  rival,  immediately  rushes  on 
to  fight  him.  During  the  combat,  he  so  entangles 
liis  antlers  in  the  loops,  that  when  he  descries  the 
hunter,  and  strives  to  escape,  the  tame  buck  strikes 
his  head  to  the  ground,  and  there  pins  his  antagonist 
fast  till  the  marksman  can  kill  him.* 

All  persons  who  have  described  the  Rein-deer, 
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have  taken  notice  of  a cracking  noise  which  they 
make  when  they  move  their  legs.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  animals  separating  and  afterwards 
bringing  together  the  divisions  of  their  hoofs ; which, 
as  they  inhabit  a country  generally  covered  with 
snow,  are  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  the  surface 
they  have  most  commonly  to  tread. — The  under 
part  is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  claw  of  the  Ptarmigan  is  with  feathery 
bristles,  which  is  almost  the  only  bird  that  can  en- 
dure the  riwur  of  the  same  climate. 

o 

The  hoofs,  however,  arc  not  only  thus  protected, 
but  the  same  necessity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders 
to  use  snow  shoes,  makes  the  extraordinary  width  of 
the  Reins’  hoofs  to  be  equally  convenient  in  passing 
over  snow,  as  it  prevents  their  sinking  too  deep, 
which  they  would  be  subject  to  eternally,  did  the 
weight  of  their  body  rest  only  on  a small  point.  This 
quadruped  has,  therefore,  an  instinct  to  use  a hoof 
' of  such  a form  in  a still  more  advantageous  manner, 
by  separating  it  when  the  foot  is  to  touch  the 
ground,  so  as  to  cover  a larger  surface  of  snow. — 
The  instant,  however,  that  tlie  leg  of  the  animal  is 
raised,  the  width  of  the  foot  becomes  inconvenient, 
especially  when  the  Rein  is  going  against  the  wind; 
the  hoof,  therefore,  is  then  immediately  contracted, 
and  the  collision  of  the  parts  occasions  the  snapping 
wliich  is  heard  upon  every  motion  of  the  animal.* 

Pontoppidan  tells  us,  that  “ the  Rein-deer  has 
over  his  eye-lids  a kind  of  skin,  through  which  it 
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peeps,  when  otherwise,  in  hard  showers  of  snow,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  shut  its  eyes  entirely.’’*  He, 
however,  seems  to  have  mistaken  this  for,  probably, 
a breathing-hole,  somewhat  similar  to  that  near  the 
eye  of  the  Fallow-deer,  and  some  of  the  species  of 
Antelope. 

The  Rein-deer  cast  their  horns  annually.  The 
rudiments  of  the  new  horns  are  at  first  covered  with 
a kind  of  woolly  membrane,  which  the  creature,  after 
some  time,  rubs  off.  They  also  change  their  hair 
every  spring,  during  which  time  they  are  very  lean, 
and  of  little  use.f — The  female  begins  to  breed  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  goes  with  young  eight  months,  and 
generally  brings  forth  two  at  a time.  The  fondness 
of  the  dami  for  her  offspring  is  very  remarkable. 
They  follow  her  two  or  three  years,  but  do  not  ac- 
quire their  full  strength  until  four.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  they  are  trained  to  labour ; and  they  continue 
serviceable  for  four  or  five  years.  I'hey  very  seldom 
outlive  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Rein-deer  were  formerly  unknown  in  Iceland,  but 
by  order  of  governor  Thodal,  thirteen  head  were 
sent  over  from  Norway  in  the  year  1770,  of  which 
ten  died  from  want  of  proper  attention  before  they 
reached  the  place.  The  three  remaining  ones  throve 
exceedingly  wtII,  and  in  the  first  two  years  had  seve- 
ral fawms.  They  have  there  their  proper  food,  for 
Iceland  abounds  with  all  those  mosses,  to  which  these 
animals  have  so  great  a partiality. ;{; 

Sir  Henry  George  Liddell,  bart.  brought  with  him 
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from  Lapland,-  in  the  year  1786,  five  Rein-deer  to 
England,  which  he  kept  at  his  seat  of  Eslington-castle 
in  Northumberland.  They  bred,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  that  they  would  succeed  and  even 
become  prolific;"^  but,  unfortunately,  some  of  them 
were  killed,  and  the  others  died  in  consequence  of  a 
disorder  similar  to  that  called  the  rot  in  sheep,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  richness  of  the 
grass  on  which  they  were  fed.f 

THE  STAG.;!: 

The  elegance  and  beauty  of  this  animal  have  al- 
ways obtained  for  it  much  admiration.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  introduced  into  this  country 
from  France.  It  v/as,  however,  about  a century 
back,  to  be  found  in  a state  of  nature  in  many  of  the 
wild  and  mountainous  parts  of  Wales.  Leland, 
speaking  of  the  mountains  about  Snowdon,  says^ 
“ In  them  ys  very  little  come,  except  oats  in  some 
places,  and  a litle  barley,  but  scantly  rye  ; if  there 
were,  the  Deer  would  destroy  it”  And  I am  inform- 
ed that  Stags  are  sometimes  seen  in  a wild  state, 
even  now',  in  the  forest  of  Exmore,  in  Devonshire, 
and  the  woods  on  the  Tamar.  There  is  here  an 
annual  Stag-hunt  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ackland 
family.  Mr.  Stackhouse  of  Pendarvis,  in  Cornwall, 
informs  me  that  he  once  saw  a wild  Hind  that  had 


* Consett,  152.  p Bevv,  Qj^ad.  120. 
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been  killed  near  Launceston.  Stags  are  also  stlif 
occasionally  found  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

These  animals  live  in  herds  of  many  females  and 
their  young  headed  by  one  male.*  They  frequent  the 
forests,  bronzing  on  grass,  or  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
various  trees. 

The  males  only  have  horns,  and  these  are  always 
shed  in  the  spring.  During  the  first  year,  the  young 
animals  have  no  horns,  but  only  a rough  excrescence 
in  the  place  of  them,  covered  with  a thin  hairy  skin. 
In  their  second  year  the  horns  are  strait,  and  with- 
out branches  ; the  following  year  they  acquire  two 
antlers,  or  branches  ; and  they  generally  have  an  ad- 
ditional one  every  year  till  their  sixth,  from  which 
time  the  animals  may  be  considered  at  maturity. — 
When  the  Stag  sheds  his  horns,  he  seeks  the  most 
retired  places,  and  feeds  only  during  the  night  ; for 
otherwise  the  flies  settle  on  the  soft  skin  of  the  young- 
horns,  which  is  exquisitely  tender,  and  keep  the 
animal  in  continual  torture.  The  place  of  the  horn 
is  for  a little  time  occupied  by  a soft  tumour,  full  of 
blood,  and  (as  in  others  of  the  same  genus)  covered 
with  a downy  substance,  like  velvet.  This  increases 
daily,  and,  at  length,  the  antlers  shoot  out  : from 
this  time  a few  days  completes  the  whole. — I'he 
horns  of  the  Stags  are  round  through  their  whole 
length,  which  constitutes  a distinguishing  charac- 
teristic betwixt  them  and  the  horns  of  the  Fallow- 
deer,  the  latter,  where  they  branch  off,  being  flatted 
for  the  breadth  of  more  tlian  a hand. 

The  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are  In  this  ani- 
mal remarkably  acute.  On  the  slightest  alarm  he 
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lifts  his  head  and  erects  Ids  ears,  standing  for  a few 
minutes,  as  if  in  a listening  posture.  Whenever  he 
ventures  upon  unknown  ground,  or  quits  his  native 
coverts,  he  first  ^tops  at  the  skirts  of  the  plain  to 
examine  all  around  ; he  next  turns  against  the  wind, 
to  examine  by  the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy  ap- 
proaching. If  a person  happens  to  whistle  or  call  out 
at  a distance,  the  Stag  is  seen  to  stop  short,  in  his 
slow  measured  pace,  and  gaze  upon  the  stranger 
with  a kind  of  awkward  admiration  : if  the  cunning: 
animal  perceives  neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  prepar- 
ing against  him,  he  goes  slowly  forward,  uncon- 
cerned, and  does  not  attempt  to  run  away.  Man 
is  not  the  enemy  he  is  most  afraid  of ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the  sound  of 
the  shepherd’s  pipe ; and  the  hunters  sometimes 
make  use  of  that  instrument  to  allure  the  animal  to 
its  destruction. 

When  a herd  of  Stags  have  to  pass  a pretty  wide 
river,  which  they  are  able  to  do  without  much  diffi- 
culty, they  are  said  to  rest  their  heads  on  each 
other’s  rumps.  When  the  leader  is  fatigued,  he  re- 
treats to  the  rear,  and  suffers  the  next  in  succession 
to  take  his  place.  They  swim  with  so  much  ease, 
that  a male  has  been  known  to  venture  out  to  sea  in 
search  of  females,  and  to  cross  from  one  island  to 
another,  although  at  a distance  of  some  leagues/* 

The  Stag  is  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his 
pasture.  When  he  has  eaten  a sufficiency,  he  retires 
to  the  covert  of  some  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in 
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security.  His  rumination,  however,  seems  perform- 
ed with  much  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
cow  or  sheep  ; for  the  grass  is  not  returned  from 
the  first  stomach  without  much  straining,  and  a kind 
of  hiccup,  which  is  easily  perceived  during  the  whole 
time'  it  continues.  This  may  proceed  from  the 
greater  length  of  his  neck,  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  passage,  all  the  cow  and  sheep-kind  having  theirs 
much  wider. 

This  animal’s  voice  becomes  stronger,  louder  and 
more  tremulous  as  he  advances  in  age  ; and,  during 
the  rutting  time,  it  is  even  terrible.  At  this  season 
beseems  so  transported  with  passion,  that  nothing 
can  obstruct  his  fury ; and,  when  at  bay,  he  keeps 
off  the  dogs  with  great  intrepidity.  Some  years  ago 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  caused  a Tiger  and  a Stag 
to  be  inclosed  in  the  same  area ; and  the  Stag  made 
so  bold  and  furious  a defence,  that  the  Tiger  was  at 
last  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest. 

The  natives  of  Louisiana,  hunt  these  animals  both 
for  food,  and  as  an  amusement.  This  is  sometimes 
done  in  companies,  and  sometimes  alone.  The  hun- 
ter, who  goes  out  alone,  furnishes  himself  with  the 
dried  head  of  a Stag,  having  part  of  the  skin  of  the 
neck  attached  to  it.  This,  a gun,  and  a branch  of 
a tree,  or  piece  of  a bush,  are  all  that  he  has  need  of. 
When  he  comes  near  any  of  the  wild  Deer,  hiding 
himself  behind  the  bush,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand, 
he  approaches  very  gently  till  he  is  within  shot.  If 
the  animal  appears  alarmed,  the  hunter  immediately 
counterfeits  the  Deers’  call  to  each  other,  and  holds 
the  head  just  above  the  bush  ; then  lowering  it  to- 
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\vards  the  ground,  and  lifting  it  by  turns,  he  so  de- 
ceives the  Stag  with  the  appearance  of  a companion, 
that  he  seldom  fails  to  come  towards  it,  in  which  case 
the  hunter  fires  into  the  hollow  of  his  shoulder,  and 

lays  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

When  the  hunters  go  in  large  parties,  they  form  a 
wide  crescent  round  one  of  these  animals,  the  points 
of  which  may  be  half  a mile  asunder.  Some  of 
them  approach  towards  the  Stag,  which  runs, affright- 
ed, to  the  other  side,  when  finding  them  on  that  part 
advancing,  he  immediately  rushes  back  again.  Thus 
he  is  driven  from,  side  to  side,  the  crescent  closing 
into  a circle,  and  gradually  approaching,  till  at 
length  he  is  so  much  exhausted  as  no  longer  to  be 
able  to  stand  against  them,  but  quietly  submits  to  be 
taken  alive.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
he  has  sufficient  strength  left  to  stand  at  bay,  in 
which  case  he  is  seized  from  behind,  but  seldom  in 
this  case  before  some  one  Is  wounded.  This  mode  of 
hunting  is  merely  adopted  as  a recreation,  and  is 
called  “ tjie  dance  of  the  Deer.”* 

We  have  a most  animated  description  of  the 
hunting  of  this  beautiful  animal  in  our  own  Island  : 
a pursuit  that  reflects  disgrace  on  a country,  which 
boasts  over  the  world  its  civilization  and  humanity. 
For  the  untutored  Indian  of  America  we  may  plead 
the  want  of  knowing  better,  but  we  have  not  the 
same  apology  for  an  Englishman  and  a Christian. 

The  Stag,  too,  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  rang’d,  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades, 
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Before  the  tempest  drives.  At  first,  in  speed 
lie,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith;  and,  rous’d  bv  fear. 

Gives  all  his  swift,  aerial  soul  to  fhgiit. 

Against  the  breeze  he  dvirts,  that  way  the  more 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind. 

Deception  short ! though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o’er  the  keen  air’d  mountains  by  the  north. 

He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades. 

And  plunges  deep  into  the  wildest  wood. 

If  slow,  yet  sure  adhesive  to  the  track, 

Hot  streaming,  up  behind  him  come  again 
Th’  inhuman  route,  and  from  the  shady  deptli 
Expel  him,  circling  through  his  ev’ry  shift. 

He  sweeps  the  forest  oft ; and  sobbing  sees 
The  glades,  mild  opening  to  the  golden  day  ; 

Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 

Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides  ; 

Oft  seeks  the  herd ; the  watchful  herd,  alarm’d. 

With  selfish  care  avoid  a brother’s  woe. 

What  shall  he  do  ? His  once  so  vivid  nerves. 

So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 
Inspire  the  course  ; but  fainting  breathless  toil, 

Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart ; he  staifds  at  bay  ; 

And  puts  his  last,  weak  refuge,  in  despair. 

T he  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face  ; 

He  groans  in  anguish  ; while  the  growling  pack. 
Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair-jutting  chest. 

And  mark  his  beauteous  chequer’d  sides  with  gore. 

The  Highland  Chiefs  of  former  days  used  to  hunt 
these  animals  with  all  the  magnificence  of  Eastern 
monarchs.  They  somictimes  assembled  four  or  live 
thousand  of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  Deer  into 
toils,  or  to  the  station  where  the  lairds  had  placed 
themselves : but  as  this  was  frequently  made  only  a 
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pretence  to  collect  their,  vassals  for  rebellious  pur- 
poses, an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  prohi- 
bited any  assemblages  of  this  nature.* 

Much  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  extreme  long 
life  of  the  Stag,  and  many  wonderful  stories  have 
been  related  by  naturalists  respecting  it;  but  there  is 
great  reason  for  supposing  that  this  animal  does 
not  often  reach  the  age  of  hlty  years. 

I’he  females  generally  bring  forth  only  one  young 
one  at  a time,  and  this  about  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June.  T.hcy  take  care  to  hide  their 
young  in  the  most  obscure  thickets,  for  almost  every 
creature  is  then  a formidable  enemy  : the  Eagle,  the 
Falcon,  the  Osprey,  the  Wolf,  the  Dog,  and  all  the 
rapacious  family  of  the  Cat-kind,  are  in  continual 
empio)ment  to  find  out  the  retreat.  But,  what 
seems  most  unnatural,  the  Stag  himself  is  a proressed 
enemy,  and  tlie  female  is  obliged  to  use  all  her  arts 
to  conceal  lier  young  one  from  him,  as  from  the 
most  dangerous  of  her  pursuers.  At  this  season, 
therefore,  the  courage  of  the  male  seems  transferred 
to  the  female  ; she  defends  it  against  her  less  formi- 
dable opponents  by  force ; and,  when  pursued  by  the 
hunter,  she  even  offers  herself,  to  mislead  him  from 
the  principal  object  of  her  concern : she  will  fly  be- 
fore the  hounds  for  many  hours,  and  will  then  re- 
turn to  her  young,  whose  life  she  has  thus  preserved 
at  the  hazard  of  her  own. 

The  flesh  of  the  Stag  is  a palatable  food,  and  the 
skin  is  serviceable  for  various  purposes.  The  horns. 
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when  full  grown,  are  solid,  and  used  for  the  making 
of  knife-handles,  &c.  From  these  the  salt  of  harts- 
horn is  extracted. — The  greatest  known  weight  of 
a British  Stas;  was  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
pounds,  exclusive  of  the  entrails,  head,  and  skin. 

THE  FALLOW  DEER.* 

The  Fallow  Deer  is  smaller  than  tlie  Stag,  of  a 
brownish  bay  colour,  whitish  beneath,  on  the  insides 
of  the  limbs,  and  beneath  the  tail.  The  horns,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  male,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Stag  ; they  are  not  branched,  but  are  broader 
towards  the  upper  part,  and  divided  into  processes 
down  the  outside.  A simple  antler  rises  from  the 
base  of  each,  and  a similar  one  at  some  distance  from 
the  first.  In  its  general  form  the  Fallow  Deer  greatly 
resembles  the  Stag. 

These  animals  associate  in  herds,  wdiich  some- 
times divide  into  two  parties,  and  maintain  obstinate 
battles  for  the  possession  of  soiue  favourite  part  of 
the  park  : each  party'has  its  leader,  wliich  is  always 
the  oldest  and  strongest  of  the  flock.  They  attack 
in  regular  order  of  battle ; they  fight  with  courage, 
and  mutually  support  each  other  ; they  retire,  they 
rally,  and  seldom  give  up  after  one  defeat.  The  com- 
bat is  frequently  renewed  for  many  days  together ; 
till,  after  several  defeats,  the  weaker  party  is  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  leave  the  conquerors  in  possession 
of  the  object  of  their  contention. 

* Synonyms, — Cervus  Dama.  Linn. — Dania  et  Dein.  liiifi. — Fallow 
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The  Fallow  Deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  it  feeds  upon 
a variety  of  vegetables  which  the  Stag  refuses.  The 
female  goes  with  young  eight  months,  and  produces 
one,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely  three,  at  a time. 
These  arrive  at  perfection  in  three  years,  and  live  to 
about  the  age  of  twenty. — When  these  animals 
drink,  they  plunge  their  noses,  like  some  horses, 
very  deep  under  water,  and  continue  them  in  that 
situation  for  a considerable  time ; but,  to  obviate 
any  inconvenience,  says  that  observing  natuialist, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,  they  can  open  tv'o  vents,  one  at  the  inner 
corner  of  each  eye,  which  have  a communication 
with  the  nose.  Here  seems  to  be  an  extraoidinaiy 
provision  of  nature  worthy  of  our  attention  ; foi  it 
appears  as  if  these  creatures  would  not  be  suffocated, 
though  both  their  mouths  and  nostrils  were  stopped. 
This  curious  formation  of  the  head  may  be  of  sin-  ^ 
gular  service  to  beasts  of  chase,  by^  affording  them 
free  respiration  ; and  no  doubt  these  additional  nos- 
trils are  thrown  open  when  they  are  hard  run.  io 
this  account,  which  was  addressed  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Pennant,  that  gentleman  has  thus  replied : “ I was 
much  surprised  to  find  in  the  Antelope  something 
analoQ[Ous  to  what  you  mention  as  so  remarkable  in 
Deer.  This  animal  also  has  a long  slit  beneath  each 
eye,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  On 
holding  an  orange  to  one,  the  creature  made  the 
same  use  of  those  orifices  as  of  his  nostrils;  applying 
them  to  the  fruit,  and  seeming  to  smell  it  througli 
them,” 


I'HE  GIRAFFE  TRIBE. 


IN  this  tribe,  of  which  but  a single  species  has  been 
hitherto  discovered,  the  horns  are  simple,  covered 
with  skin,  blunt  at  the  ends,  and  each  terminated  by 
a tuft  of  black  hair.  In  tlie  lower  jaw  there  arc  eight 
broad  and  thin  front-teeth,  the  outermost  of  which 
on  each  side  are  each  deeply  divided  into  two  lobes. 

This  animal,  although  nearly  allied  both  to  the 
Deer  and  Antelope  tribes,  is  so  remarkable  in  its 
structure,  as,  in  an  artificial  system  at  least,  to  re- 
quire a distinct  classification. 

THE  GIRAFFE.* 

This  extremely  singular  quadruped  is  never  met 
with  in  a wild  state  but  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  it  has  been  but  seldom  seen  by  Eu- 
ropean travellers.  Its  head  bears  a considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Horse,  but  is  furnished  with, 
erect  horns,  (covered  with  a hairy  skin)  about  six 
inches  long : these  are  blunt,  as  though  cut  off  at 
the  ends,  and  each  tufted  with  a brush  of  coarse 
black  hairs.  The  neck  is  very  long,  thin,  and  erect, 
and  has  on  the  ridge  a short  erect  mane,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  back  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  tail. 
The  shoulders  arc  very  deep,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  vulgar  error  that  the  fore-legs  are  longer  than  the 
hindcr-ones,  a circumstance  that  proves  on  examina- 


* Synonyms, — Camelopardalis  Glr.ifFa.  Liwi. — Camelopardalis,  or 
Camelopard.  Giraffe.  Buffon, S.hn^v's  Gev.  Zool  W.  tab.  I'ii, 
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tion  to  be  by  no  means  true.  When  they  stand  with 
their  head  and  neck  perfectly  erect,  many  of  the 
Giraffes  measure  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  from  the 
hoof  to  the  end  of  the  horns.  In  their  native  wilds 
their  singular  form  gives  them,  at  a distance,  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  decayed  trees,  and  this  is  not  a little  aided 
by  their  colour,  which  is  a reddish  wdiite,  marked 
with  numerous  large  rusty  spots. 

They  are  of  a mild  and  timid  disposition.  When 
pursued,  they  trot  so  fast,  that  even  a good  horse  is, 
scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and  they  con- 
tinue their  course  for  a long  time  without  requiring 
rest.  When  they  leap,  they  lift  first  the  fore-legs, 
and  then  the  hinder  ones,  in  the  manner  of  a Horse 
^Tose  fore-legs  are  tied  together.  Their  [reneral 
position,  except  wdien  grazing,  is  with  the  head  and 
neck  erect.  Tliey  feed  principally  on  the  leaves  of 
trees,  and  particularly  on  those  of  a peculiar  species 
of  Mimosa,  common  in -the  country  where  they  are 
found,  to  which  the  extreme  length  of  their  legs  and 
neck  admirably  adapt  them.  When  they  feed  from 
the  ground,  they  are  under  tlie  necessity  of  dividing 
their  forc-legs  to  a considerable  distance.  In  prepar- 
ing to  lie  down,  they  kneel  like  the  Camel. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Girafie 
possessed  neither  the  powxr  nor  the  strength  to  de- 
fend Itself  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals  : this, 
howTver,  seems  to  be  unfounded,  for  M.  le  Vailiant 
has  asserted,  that  “ by  its  kicks  it  frequently  wearies, 
discourages,  and  distances  even  the  Lion.”  The 
utility  of  the  horn'?  appears  to  be  hitherto  unknown; 
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this  writer  says,  that  they  are  not  used  as  weapons 
of  defence.* 

The  Giraffe  is  never  seen  near  the  coasts  of  i^frica, 
confining  itself  entirely  to  the  interior  recesses  of  the 
forests,  whence  it  is  never  taken  alive  except  when 
young.  From  divers  accounts  that  have  been  left 
to  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. 
Heliodorus,  the  Greek  bishop  of  Sicca,  mentions  it 
particularly  in  his  time,  and  his  description  seems 
more  original  and  authentic  than  those  of  most  of 
the  old  writers. 

“ The  ambassadors  from  the  Axiomitse  (he  says) 
brought  presents  to  Hydaspes,  and,  among  other 
things,  there  was  an  animal  of  a strange  and  wonder- 
ful species,  about  the  size  of  a Camel,  and  marked 
upon  the  skin  with  florid  spots.  The  hinder  parts, 
from  the  loins,  were  low,  like  those  of  a Lion  ; but 
the  shoulders,  fore-feet,  and  breast,  were  elevated 
above  proportion  to  the  other  parts.  The  neck  was 
small,  and  lengthened  out  from  its  large  body  like 
that  of  a Swan.  The  head,  in  form,  resembled  a 
Camel,  but  was,  in  size,  about  twice  that  of  the 
Lybian  Struthium,  (Ostrich)  and  it  rolled  the  eyes, 
which  had  a film  over  them,  very  frightfully. — It 
differs  in  its  gait  from  every  other  land  or  water 
animal,  waddling  in  a remarkable  manner.  Each 
leg  does  not  move  alternately,  but  those  on  the 
right  side  move  together,  independently  of  the  other, 
and  those  of  the  left  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
each  side  is  alternately  elevated.  It  is  so  tractable  as 
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to  be  led  by  a small  string  fastened  to  the  head,  by 
which  the  keeper  conducts  it  as  he  pleases,  as  if  with 
the  strongest  chain.  When  this  animal  appeared,  it 
struck  the  whole  multitude  with  terror ; and  took 
its  name  from  the  principal  parts  of  its  body,  being- 
called  by  the  people,  extempore,  Camelopardalis. 

Ferdinand,  a Jesuit,  reports  of  one  of  these  animals, 
that  a man  on  horseback  can  pass  upright  under  its 
belly  : tam  vastu?n  animal^  ut  eqiies  rectus  sub  ejus 

dor  so  transire  possit 

A Giraffe  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  Cairo 
in  the  year  i 507,  for  Baumgarten  says,  that  on 
the  26th  of  O(^ober,  looking  out  at  a window,  he 
saw  the  Ziraphus,  the  tallest  creature  that  he  ever 
beheld.  Its  skin  was  all  over  white  and  bro\<m,  and 
its  neck  was  almost  two  fathoms  long.  Its  head  was 
a cubit  long,  and  its  eyes  looked  brisk  and  lively  ; 
its  breast  was  upright,  and  its  back  low  ; it  would 
eat  bread  or  fruits,  01  any  thing  else  they  reached 
to  it.”t 


In  the  year  1769,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  sent  out  some  parties  of  men  on  inland 
discoveries,  several  of  whom  were  absent  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  One  of  these  parties  crossed 
many  mountains  and  plains,  in  one  of  which  they 
found  two  Giraffes,  an  old  and  a young  one.  They 
were  only  able  to  seize  the  latter,  and  they  took 
considerable  care  to  convey  it  alive  to  Cape  Town, 
but  unfoi  tunately  it  died  before  their  arrival.  It  was, 
however,  skinned,  and  the  skin  was  afterv/ards  sent 


+ 
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to  Europe,  and  lodged  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  at  Leyden.* 

The  flesh  of  the  young  Giraffe  is  said  to  be  good 
eating.  The  Hottentots  hunt  the  animal  principally 
on  account  of  its  marrow,  which,  as  a delicacy,  they 
set  a high  value  upon. 


THE  ANTELOPE  TRIBE. 

THE  Antelopes  are  in  general  an  elegant  and 
active  tribe  of  animals,  inhabiting  mountainous 
countries,  where  they  bound  among  the  rocks  with 
so  much  lightness  and  elasticity  as  to  strike  the  spec- 
tator with  astonishment.  Some  of  them  reside  in 
the  plains  of  those  countries,  where  herds  of  two  or 
three  thousand  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  together. 
They  brouze  like  Goats,  and  frequently  feed  on  the 
tender  shoots  of  trees.  In  disposition  they  are  timid 
and  restless,  and  nature  has  bestowed  on  them  long 
and  tendenous  legs,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  their 
habits  and  manners  of  life.  These,  in  some  of  the 
species,  are  so  slender  and  brittle,  as  to  snap  with  a 
very  trifling  blow  : the  Arabs,  taking  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  catch  them  by  throwing  at  them 
sticks,  by  which  their  legs  are  entangled  and  broken. 

The  eyes  of  the  Antelope  are  the  standard  of  per- 
fection in  the  east : to  say  of  a fine  woman  that  “ she 
has  the  eyes  of  ah  Antelope,”  is  considered  the  highest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  her. 


* Capt.  Carteret,  in  Phil.  Tran.  vo).  60.  p 
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Nearly  all  the  species  inhabit  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  they  are  principally  found  in  Asia 
and  x\frica.  None  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
America  ; and  only  two,  the  Chamois  and  the  Scy- 
thian Antelope,  in  Europe. — The  male  is  furnished 
with  hollow  horns,  (seated  on  a bon^  core,)  growing 
upwards,  permanent,  and  annulated  or  wreathed. 
In  both  sexes  there  are  eight  front-teeth  in  the 
lower-jaw,  and  no  canine  teeth  either  above  or  below. 

Linnaeus  included  the  Antelopes  in  the  Goat 
tribe,  which  they  resemble  in  their  horns,  but  they 
arc  now  properly  separated  into  an  intermediate 
tribe  betwixt  the  Goats  and  the  Deer.— In  general 
their  hesh  is  eatable,  though  in  some  species  it  has  a 
musky  flavour. 


I'HE  CHAMOIS.* 

'The  Chamois  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
Goat,  is  of  a dusky  yellowish-brown,  witli  the 
clieeks,  chin,  throat  and  belly  of  a yellowish  white. 
The  horns  are  slender,  upright,  about  eight  inches 
high,  and  hooked  backwards  at  the  tips:  their  colour 
is  black.  At  tbe  back  part  of  the  base  of  each  horn, 
tiiCie  is  said  to  be  a tolerably  large  orifice  m the  skin, 
the  nature  and  use  of  which  does  not  yet  seem  to  be 
cleaCiy  unoeistood.  ihe  hair  is  rather  long  j and 
the  tail  shoit  and  of  a blackish  colour,  dhe  ey 
aie  round,  sparkling,  and  full  of  animation. 


* Synonyms.  — ^ntilopenipicnpn.  Chamois  Goar.  Benvick, 

Chamois.  Buffon.  Penn. Shaiv'i  Gen.  Z'.cL  :i.  tab.  187.— 

f.  71. 
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These  animals  are  found  in  flocks  of  from  four 
to  eighty,  and  even  a hundred,  dispersed  upon  the 
crags  of  the  mountains.  They  do  not  feed  indiscri- 
minately, but  only  on  the  most  delicate  herbage  they 
can  find. 

Their  sight  i§  very  j>enetratlng,  and  their  senses 
of  smelling  and  hearing  remarkably  acute.  When 
the  wind  blows  in  a proper  direction  they  are  said 
to  be  able  to  scent  a man  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or 
upwards. — Their  voice  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a hoarse  Domestic  Goat : by  means  of  this  they  are 
called  together.  When  alarmed  they  adopt  a diffe- 
rent noise,  and  advertise  each  other  by  a kind  of 
whistle.  This  the  animal  on  watch  continues  as  long 
as  he  can  blow  without  taking  breath  : it  is  at  first 
sharp,  but  flattens  towards  the  conclusion.  He  then 
stops  for  a moment,  looks  round  on  all  sides,  and 
begins  whistling  afresh,  which  he  continues  frorn 
time  to  time.  This  is  done  with  such  force,  that  the 
rocks  and  forests  re-echo  the  sound.  His  agitation 
is  extreme.  He  strikes  the  earth  with  his  feet.  He 
leaps  upon  the  highest  stones  he  can  find  : again 
looks  round,  leaps  from  one  place  to  another,  and, 
when  he  discovers  any  thing  seriously  alarming,  he 
flies  off.  This  whistling  is  performed  through  the 
nostrils,  and  consists  of  a strong  blowing,  similar  to 
the  sound  which  a man  may  make  by  fixing  his 
tongue  to  the  palate,  with  his  teeth  nearly  shut,  his 
lips  open  and  somewhat  extended,  and  blowing  long, 
and  with  great  force. 

The  Chamois  scramble  among  the  inaccessible 
rocks  of  the  country  they  inhabit  with  great  agility. 
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They  neither  ascend  nor  descend  perpendicularly, 
but  always  in  an  oblique  direction.  When  de- 
scending, in  particular,  they  will  throw  themselves 
down  across  a rock,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  without 
having  a single  prop  to  support  their  feet.  In  de- 
scending, they  strike  their  feet  three  or  four  times 
against  the  rock,  till  they  arrive  at  a proper  resting 
place  below.  The  spring  of  their  tendons  Is  so 
great,  that,  when  leaping  about  am.ong  the  precipices, 
one  would  almost  imagine  that  they  possessed  wings 
instead  of  limbs. 

They  are  hunted  during  the  winter  for  their 
skins,  which  are  very  useful  In  m.anufactures  ; and 
for  the  flesh,  which  is  20od  eating*.  Their  chace 
is  a laborious  employment,  since  much  care  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  get  near  them.  They  are  shot  with 
rifle-barrelled  guns. — They  generally  produce  two 
young  ones  at  a birth  ; and  are  said  to  be  long- 
lived. 


THE  NYL-GHAU.* 

1 he  height  of  the  Nyl-ghau  is  somewhat  more 
than  four  feet  at  the  shoulder.  The  male  is  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  furnished  with  short  blunt 
horns  that  bend  a little  forward.  There  are  white 
spots  on  the  neck,  between  the  fore-lees,  on  each 
side  behind  the  shoulder  joints,  and  on  each  fore- 
foot. d he  female  w'hich  is  destitute  of  horns.  Is  of 

* Synonyms. — Antllope  picta.  Linn. — White-footed  Antelope. 
Penn.  Nyl  ghau,  which,  in  Pcisian,  siLnifies  a blue  Cow  or  Bull. — — 
Sha<iv's  Gen.  Zool.  it.  tab,  189. — lieiv.  S^uaJ.  p. 
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a pale  brown  colour,  with  two  white  and  three  black 
bars  on  the  fore  part  of  each  foot,  immediately  above 
the  hoofs.  On  the  neck  and  part  of  the  back  of  each 
is  a short  mane  ; and  the  forepart  of  the  throat  has 
a long;  tuft  of  black  hairs'.  The  tail  is  lone:,  and 
tufted  at  the  end. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  we  have  an 
accurate  account  of  this  animal  by  Dr.  Hunter.  He 
says  “ that  although  the  Ny'l-ghau  is  usually  reported 
to  be  exceedingly  vicious,  yet  the  one  he  had  the 
care  of  was  very  gentle.  It  seemed  pleased  with 
every  kind  of  familiarity,  always  licked  the  hand, 
which  either  stroked  it,  or  gave  it  bread,  and  never 
once  attempted  to  use  its  horns  ofiensively.  It  seerri- 
ed  to  have  much  dependance  on  the  organs  of  smell, 
and  snufied  keenly,  and  with  considerable  noise, 
whenever  any  person  came  within  sight.  It  did  the 
same  when  any  food  or  drink  was  brought  to  it ; 
and  was  so  easily  offended  with  an  uncommon  smell, 
or  was  so  cautious,  that  it  would  not  taste  bread  that 
was  offered  with  a hand  that  had  touched  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  spirits. 

Its  manner  of  fighting  was  very  particular. 
This  was  observed  at  Lord  Cdive’s,  where  two  males 
were  put  into  a little  enclosure  ; and  it  was  tlras 
related  by  his  lordship  : — while  they  were  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other  they  prepared 
for  the  attack  by  falling  down  upon  their  fore-’ 
knees,  and  when  they  were  come  within v some 
yards,  they  made  a spring,  and  darted  against  each 
other.’’ 

At  the  time  that  two  of  them  were  in  his  stable. 
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Dr.  Hunter  observed  this  particularity,  that  when- 
ever any  attempt  was  made  on  them,  they  imme- 
diately fell  down  upon  their  fore-knees ; and  some- 
times they  would  do  so  when  he  came  before  them  : 
but  as  they  n6ver  darted,  he  so  little  supposed  this 
to  be  a hostile  posture,  that  he  rather  supposed  it  ex- 
pressive of  a timid  or  obsequious  humility. 

The  intrepidity  and  force  with  which  they  dart 
against  any  object  may  be  conceived  from  an  anec- 
dote that  has  been  related  of  the  finest  and  larg^est 
of  these  animals  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land. A poor  labouring  man,  without  knowing 
that  the  animal  was  near  him,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther meaning  to  offend,  nor  suspecting  the  danger, 
came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  pales  of  the  enclosure 
where  it  was  kept ; the  Nyl-ghau,  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning,  darted  against  the  wood-work-  with 
such  violence  that  he  shattered  it  to  pieces,  and  broke 
off  one  of  his  horns  close  to  the  root.  This  violence 
was  supposed  to  occasion  his  death,  which  happened 
not  long  after.  From  this  it  appears,  that  at  certain 
seasons  the  animal  is  vicious  and  fierce,  however 
gentle  it  may  be  at  other  times. 

The  first  of  this  species  that  were  brought  into 
England  were  a male  and  female,  sent  from  Bombay 
as  a present  to  Lord  Clive  in  1767.  They  bred 
every  year.  Afterwards  two  others  were  sent  over 
and  presented  to  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  Tlicse 
WTre  the  two  above  described. 

They  are  uncommon  in  all  the  parts  of  India 
wliere  we  have  settlements,  those  that  are  found 
there  havim:t  been  brouMit  from  the  distant  interior 
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parts  of  the  country. — Bernier  mentions  them  in  his 
travels  from  Delhi  to  the  province  of  Cachemire. 
He  describes  the  emperor’s  amusement'  of  hunting 
them,  and  says  that  sometimes  great  numbers  of  them 
are  killed  ; which  proves  them  to  be  in  sufficient 
plenty  about  their  native  habitations.  In  several 
parts  of  the  east  they  are  looked  upon  as  royal  game, 
and  are  only  hunted  by  the  princes.* 

THE  SCYTHIAN  ANTELOPE.f 

The  Scythian  Antelope  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Fallow  Deer,  and  of  a grey  yellowish  colour.  The 
horns  are  annuiated,  about  a foot  long,  and  bent  in 
the  form  of  a lyre.  The  head  is  somewhat  large, 
and  the  neck  slender.  The  tail  is  about  four  inches 
long : naked  below,  cloathed  above  with  upright 
hairs,  and  ending  in  a tuft.  The  females  are  without 
horns. 

These  animals  are  found  in  several  of  the  dreary 
open  deserts  of  the  Continent,  about  Mount  Cau- 
casus, the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia.  They 
chiefly  confine  themselves  to  countries  where  there 

arc  salt-springs,  for  on  the  plants  that  grow  near 
\ 

them,  and  on  salt  they  principally  feed.  While 
feeding  they  frequently  walk  backwards,  and  pluck 
the  grass  on  each  side.  They  are  migratory,  collecting 
in  autumn  in  flocks,  which  consist  of  some  thou- 
sands, and  retiring  into  the  southern  deserts.  In 


* Phil.  Tran.  vol.  6i.  p.  170. — Bernier's  Travels. — Penn.  Oiitl-  vol.  ii. 
p.  2^2. 

f Synonyms. — Amilope  Saiga.  L'm, — Saiga.  Bufon.  fhci'w. — 
Scythian  Antelope.  Feiuu 
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spring  they  divide  again  into  little  flocks,  and  return 
to  the  north. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a whole  flock  lies  down 
to  rest  all  at  the  same  time,  but  some  are  always 
stationed  on  watch.  When  these  are  tired  they  give 
a kind  of  notice  to  such  as  have  taken  their  rest, 
who  instantly  rise,  and,  as  it  were,  relieve  the  centi- 
nels  of  the  preceding  hours.  By  this  means  they 
often  preserve  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Wolves,  and  the  insidious  stratagems  of  the  hunters. 
They  are  so  swift  that  they  are  able  for  a while  to 
out-run  the  fleetest  Horse  or  Greyhound  ; yet  such 
is  their  extreme  timidity  and  shortness  of  breath, 
that  they  are  very  soon  taken.  If  they  are  but 
bitten  by  a Dog  they  instantly  fall  down,  and 
will  not  again  attempt  to  rise.  In  running  they 
seem  to  incline  on  one  side  ; and  their  fleetness  is 
for  a short  time  so  astonishing  that  their  feet  appear 
scarcely  to  touch  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  reflection  of  its  rays  from 
the  sandy  plains  which  they  frequent,  they  become 
in  summer  almost  blind,  which  is  another  cause  of 
their  destruction. — In  a wild  state  they  seem  to  have 
no  voice,  but  when  brought  up  tame  the  young  emit 
a sort  of  bleating,  like  Sheep. 

The  females  bring  forth  only  one  young  one  at  a 
time,  and  this  in  the  month  of  May.  The  young 
are  easily  domesticated : but  the  old  ones,  when 
taken,  are  so  wild  and  timid  as  to  refuse  food  en- 
tirely.— The  flesh  of  these  Antelopes  is  sometimes 
eaten,  but  its  taste  is  to  most  people  very  rank  and 
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disagreeable.  The  horns  and  skins  are  of  consider- 
able use  in  a commercial  view.* 


THE  GOAT  TRIBE. 

THE  animals  of  the  Goat  kind  live  principally  in 

retired  mountainous  situations,  and  have  a rank  and 

> 

unpleasant  smell,  especially  the  males.  Although 
very  timid  and  shy  while  they  continue  in  a wild 
state,  they  a.re  easily  rendered  domestic,  and  even 
familiar.  They  differ  from  Sheep,  not  only  in  the 
erect  position  of  their  horns,  but  also,  when  they 
fight,  in  rising  on  their  hind-legs,  and  turning  the 
head  on  one  side  to  strike;  for  the  Rams  run  full 
tilt  at  each  other,  with  their  heads  down. 

ihe  horns  are  hollow,  rough,  and  compressed: 
they  rise  somewhat  erect  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  bend  backwards.  In  the  lower-jaw  there  are 
eight  front-teeth,  and  in  the  upper  none  ; and  no 
canine-teeth  in  either.  The  chin  is  bearded. 

THE  COMMON  GOAT.'f 

The  Goat  is  found,  in  a domestic  state,  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  being  able  to  bear,  without  incon- 
venience, the  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
is  a lively,  playful  animal,  and  easily  familiarized, 
being  sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  a consi- 

■»  ■ — — 1 — I,. 

* Penn.  Cyimd.  i.  S7. — Kerr,  ii,  310. 
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derable  degree  of  attachment.  Ills  disposition,  how^r 
ever,  is  extremely  inconstant,  which  is  marked  by 
the  irregularity  of  all  his  actions : he  walks,  stops 
short,  runs, ‘leaps,  a'pproaches  or  retires,  shews  or 
conceals  himself,  or  files  off  as  if  actuated  by  mere 
caprice,  and  without  any  other  cause  than  what 
arises  from  the  eccentric  vivacity  of  his  temper.  In 
some  instances  these  animals,  from  their  extreme 
familiarity,  have  become  troublesome. — “ In  the 
year  1698  (says  the  Comte  de  Buffon)  an  English 
vessel  having  put  into  harbour  at  the  island  of  Bo- 
navlsta,  two  negroes  went  on  board,  and  offered  the 
captain  as  many  goats  as  he  chose  to  carry  away. 
He  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  offer,  when  the  ne- 
groes informed  him  that  there  were  only  twelve  per- 
sons on  the  island,  and  that  the  goats  multiplied  so 
fast  as  to  become  exceedinriv  troublesome,  for,  in- 
stead  of  being  difficult  to  catch,  they  followed  them 
about  with  an  unpleasant  degree  of  obstinacy,  like 
other  domestic  animals.” 

Goats  love  to  feed  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  prefer 
the  very  elevated  and  rugged  parts  of  mountains, 
finding  sufficient  nourishment  in  the  most  heathy 
and  barren  grounds.  They  are  so  active  as  to  leap 
w'ith  ease,  and  the  utmost  sccuritv,  amions;  the  most 
dreadiul  precipices;  and  even  M’lien  two  of  them  are 
yoked  together,  they  will,  as  it  were  by  mutual  con- 
sent, take  the  most  dangerous  leaps  together,  and 
exert  their  efforts  in  such  perfect  unison,  as  generally 
to  accomplish  these  unhurt. 

In  mountainous  countries  they  render  consider- 
able service  to  mankind,  the  flesh  of  the  olcl  ones 
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being  salted  as  winter  provision,  and  the  milk  being 
used  in  many  places  for  the  making  of  cheese.  The 
flesh  of  the  Kid  is  highly  palatable,  being  equal  in  fla- 
vour to  the  most  delicate  lamb.  The  animals  require 
but  little  care  or  attention,  easily  providing  for  them- 
selves proper  and  sufficient  food. 

M.  Sonnini,in  his  edition  of  Buffbn’s  Natural  His- 
tory, has  given  us  a curious  instance  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Goat  will  permit  itself  to  be  sucked 
by  animals  of  a different  kind  and  far  larger  size  than 
itself.  He  assures  us  that  he  saw,  in  the  year  1780, 
a Foal  that  had  lost  its  mother-  thus  nourished  by  a 
Goat,  which  was  placed  on  a barrel,  in  order  that 
the  Foal  misfht  suck  with  greater  convenience.  The 

O O 

Foal  followed  its  nurse  to  pasture,  as  it  would  have 
done  its  parent,  and  was  attended  with  the  greatest 
care  by  the  Goat,  which  always  called  it  back  by  her 
bleatings  wdien  it  wandered  to  any  distance  from  her. 

Goats  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  South  Guinea, 
and  some  of  the  negroes  there  have  an  odd  notion 
that  their  strong  and  offensive  smell  was  given  them 
as  a punishment  for  having  requested  of  a certain 
female  deity  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  anoint 
them.selves  wdth  a kind  of  aromatic  ointment  which 
she  used  herself.  Offended  at  the  request,  they  say, 
she  took  a box  of  a most  nauseous  compound,  and 
rubbed  their  bodies  with  it,  which  had  so  powerful 
an  effect,  as  to  cause  their  unpleasant  smell  to  con- 
tinue ever  afterwards.* 


* Baibot,  V.  215. 
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THE  IBEX.* 

The  male  Ibex  is  larger  than  the  tame  Goat,  but 
resembles  it  much  in  appearance.  The  head,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body,  is  small.  Ihe  eyes  are  large, 
round,  and  brilliant.  The  horns  are  large,  weighing 
sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds,  and  measur- 
ing from  two  to  four  feet  in  length:  they  are  ilaLLcd 
before,  round  behind,  and  divided  by  several  trans- 
verse ridges ; are  bent  backwards,  and  of  a dusky 
brown  colour.  The  beard  is  long,  the  legs  slender, 
and  the  body  short,  thick,  and  strong.  The  tail  is 
short,  and  naked  beneath.  The  hair  is  long,  and  of 
a brownish  or  ash-colour,  with  a streak  of  black  run- 
ning along  the  back.  The  belly  and  thighs  are  of  a 
delicate  fliwn-colour. — The  female  is  about  a third 
less  than  the  male,  and  not  so  corpulent.  Her  co- 
lour is  less  tawny,  and  her  horns  not  above  eight 
inches  long. 

These  animals  assemble  in  flocks  consisting  of  some- 
times ten  or  fifteen,  but  generally  of  smaller  num- 
bers. They  feed  during  the  night  in  the  highest 
woods  : but  at  sun-rise  they  quit  the  woods,  and 
ascend  the  mountains,  feeding  in  their  progress,  till 
they  have  reached  the  most  considerable  heights. 
I'hey  are  generally  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains which  face  the  east  or  south,  and  lie  down  in 
the  highest  places  and  hottest  exposures ; but  when 


* Synonyms. — Capra  Ibex.  Linn. — Bouquetln,  Bonc-estain,  et 
Bouc-siein.  Buff. — Rock  Goat,  or  Wild  Goat.  —Stein  Bock. 

Gesner. — Ibex.  P^nn. — Shaxv's  Gen,  Zool.Vi.  tab.  198. — Bew. 
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the  sun  is  declining,  they  again  begin  to  feed  and  to 
descend  towards  the  woods;  whither  they  also  retire 
when  it  is  likely  to  snow,  and  where  they  always 
pass  the  winter. 

The  males  that  are  six  years  old  and  upwards, 
haunt  more  elevated  places  than  the  females  and 
younger  animals;  and,  as  they  advance  in  age,  they 
become  more  inclined  to  solitude.  They  also  become 
«:raduallv  hardened  against  the  effects  of  extreme 
cold,  and  frequently  live  entirely  alone. 

The  season  for  hunting  the  Ibex  is  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  they  are 
usually  in  good  condition.  None  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains  engage  in  this  chace ; for  it 


not  only  requires  a head  that  can  bear  to  look  down 
from  the  most  tremendous  heights  without  terror, 
address  and  sure-footedness  m the  most  diihcult  and 
dangerous  passes,  but  also  much  strength,  vigour, 
•and  activity. — Two  or  three  hunters  usually  asso- 
ciate in  the  perilous  occupation : they  are  armed  with 


rifle-barrelled  guns,  and  furnished  with  small  bags 
of  provisions ; they  erect  a miserable  hilt  of  turf 
^he  heights,  where,  v iinout  flic  or  coceiing, 
they  pass  the  night;  and,  on  waking  in  the  morning, 
they  not  unfrequently  find  the  entrance  blocked 
up  \vith  snow  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Sometimes, 
in  pursuit  of  this  animal,  being  o\criakcn  by  daik- 
ness,  amid  crags  and  precipices,  they  are  obliged  to  ' 
pass  the  whole  night  standing,  and  embraced  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  support  each  other,  and  to  prevent 

themselves  from  sleeping. 

As  the  animals  ascend  into  tlic  higher  regions  very 
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early  in  the  morning,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  the 
heiixhts  before  them,  othetwise  they  scent  the  hun- 
ters,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight.  It  would  then 
be  in  vain  to  follow  them,  for,  when  once  they  be- 
gin to  escape,  they  never  stop  till  they  are  entirely 
out  of  danger,  and  will  even  sometimes  run  for  ten 
or  twelve  leagues  before  they  rest. 

Being  very  strong,  when  they 'arc  close  pressed 
they  sometimes  turn  upon  the  incautious  huntsman, 
and  tumble  him  down  the  precipices,  unless  he  has 
time  to  lie  down,  and  let  the  animal  pass  over  him. ^ 
It  is  said  also,  that  when  they  cannot  otherwise  avoid 
the  hunter,  they  will  sometiiues  throw  themiselves 
down  the  steepest  precipices,  and  fall  on  their  horns 
in  such  a manner  as  to  escape  unhurt.  Certain  it  is, 
that  they  are  often  found  with  only  one  horn,  the 
other  being  probably  broken  off  in  somie  fall.  It  is 
even  pretended,  that,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  ot 
huntsmen,  they  will  hang  by  their  horns  over  the 
precipices,  by  a projecting 'tree,  and  remain  suspend- 
ed till  the  danger  is  over.f 

I’he  Ibex^  wall  mount  a perpendicular  rock  of  fif- 
teen feet  at  three  leaps,  or  rather  at  three  successive 
bounds,  of  five  feet  each.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  he 
found  any  footing  on  the  rock,  appearing  to  touch 
it  merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an  elastic  substance 
striking  against  a hard  body.  He  is  not  supposed 
to  take  more  than  three  successive  leaps  in  this  man- 
ner. If  he  is  betw’een  two  rocks  \vhich  are  near  each 
oi  hcr,  and  he  \vants  to  reach  the  top,  he  leaps  from 
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the  side  of  one  rock  to  that  of  the  other  alternately, 
till  he  has  attained  the  summit.  The  fore-legs  be. 
ing  considerably  shorter  than  the  hinder  ones,  enables 
these  animals  to  ascend  with  much  more  ease  than 
to  descend ; and  on  this  account  it  is  that  nothing 
but  the  severest  w’eather  will  induce  them  to  go 
down  into  the  v allies. 

Their  voice  is  a short  sharp  whistle,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Chamois,  but  of  less  continuance  : some- 
times they  make  a kind  of  snort,  by  breathing  hard 
through  the  nostrils,  and,  when  young,  they  bleat. 

The  female,  in  general,  brings  forth  only  one 
young  one  at  a time,  do  wards  this  she  exhibits  great 
attachment,  and  will  defend  it  even  against  the  attacks 
of  Wolves  and  Eagles.  She  sometimes  takesTefuge 
in  a cavern,  where  presenting  her  head  at  the  en- 
trance, she  opposes  the  strongest  enemy  with  gieat 
perseverance. 


d^HE  SHEEP  TRIBE. 

FEW  animals  render  greater  or  more  essential 
services  to  mankind  than  the  Sheep.  They  supply 
us  both  with  food  and  clothing  ; and  the  wool  alone 
of  the  common  Sheep  affords  in  some  countiies  an 
astonishing  source  of  industry  and  wealth.  They 
are  all  harmless  animals,  and,  in  general,  exceedingly 
shy  and  timid.  Both  in  running  and  leaping  they 
exhibit  much  less  activity  than  the  Goats.  Ihey  col- 
lect, in  a wild  state,  into  small  flocks  ; and,  though 
they  do  not  altogether  avoid  the  mountains,  gene- 
rally prefer  dry  open  plains,  dhey  fight  by  butting 
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against  each  other  with  their  horns,  and  threaten  by 
stamping  on  the  ground  with  their  feet.  The  fe- 
male goes  with  young  about  five  months,  and  usually 
produces  one,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely  three,  at  a 
birth. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  but  two  different  spe- 
cies of  Sheep  \ but  of  the  common  Sheep  there  are 
no  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  very  distinct  varieties. 
— The  horns  are  hollow, wrinkled  and  perennial, bent 
backwards  and  outwards  into  a circular  or  spiral 
form,  generally  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  dhe  lower 
jaw  has  eight  front-teeth  : there  are  none  in  the  up- 
per jaw,  nor  any  canine-teeth  in  either. 

THE  COMMON  SHEEP.* 

These  highly  useful  animals  are  found  in  very  few 
countries  except  in  Europe  and  some  of  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  They  are  singularly  inoffen- 
sive, and  harmless  even  to  a proverb.  When  enslav- 
ed by  Man,  they  tremble  at  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd 
or  his  Dog;  but,  on  the  extensive  mountains  where 
they  range,  almost  without  controul,  and  where  they 
seldom  depend  on  the  aid  of  the  shepherd,  they  as- 
sume a very  different  mode  of  conduct.  In  these  situa- 
tions a Ram  or  a Wedder  will  boldly  attack  a single 
Dog,  and  often  come  off  victorious ; but,  when  the 
danger  is  more  alarming,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
collected  strength  of  the  whole  flocT.  On  such  oc- 
casions they  draw  up  into  a complete  body,  placing 
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the  females  and  young  in  the  centre,  whilst  the  males 
take  the  foremost  ranks,  keeping  dose  by  each  other. 
Thus  an  armed  front  is  presented  on  all  quarters, 
that  cannot  easily  be  attacked  without  danger  of 
destruction  to  the  assailant.  In  this  manner  they 
wait  witli  firmness  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ; nor 
does  their  courage  fail  them  in  the  moment  of  attack ; 
for,  wiieii  the  aggressor  advances  within  a few  yards 
of  the  line,  the  Rams  dart  upon  him  with  such  im- 
petuosity as  to  lay  him  dead  at  tlieir  feet,  unless  he 
judiciously  saves  himself  by  timely  flight.  Against 
the  atacks  of  single  Dogs  or  Foxes,  when  in  this  si- 
tuation, they  are  perfectly  secure. — A single  Ram, 
regardless  of  danger,  will  often  engage  a Bull  ; and,, 
his  forehead  being  much  harder  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  he  seldom  fails  to  conquer ; for  the 
Bull,  by  low'ering  his  head,  receives  the  stroke  of  the 
Ram  between  his  eyes,  wdiich  usually  brings  him  to 
the  ground. 

The  Sheep,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Vfalcs, 
where  the  liberty  they  enjoy  is  so  great  as  to  render 
them  very  wild,  do  not  always  collect  into  large 
flocks,  but  sometimes  graze  in  parties  of  from  eight 
to  a dozen,  of  which  one  is  stationed  at  a distance 
from  the  rest,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
danger.  When  the  centincl  observes  any  one  ad- 
vancinfic,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  he  turns  his  face  to  the  enemy,  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  motions,  allowing  him  to  ap-. 
proach  as  near  as  eighty  or  a hundred  yards ; l)ut, 
w^hen  the  suspected  foe  manifests  a design  of  coming 
nearer,  the  watchful  guard  alarms  liis  comrades  by 
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a loud  liiss  or  v/histle,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  when 
the  whole  party  instantly  scour  away  with  great  agi- 
lity, always  seeking  the  steepest  and  tnost  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  mountains; 

It  is  very  singular  that  in  the  Holms  round 
Kirkwall,  in  the  island  of  Mainland,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  if  any  person  about  the  lambing  time  eii“ 
ters  with  a Dog,  or  even  without,  the  Ewes  suddenly 
take  fright,  and  through  the  influence  of  fear,  it  is 
imagined,  instantly  drop  down  dead,  as  though 
their  brain  had  been  pierced  with  a musket-ball. — 
Those  that  die  in  this  manner  are  comiiionly  said  to 
have  two,  and  sometimes  three  lambs  within  them.* * 

No  country  produces  finer  Sheep  than  Great 
, Britain  ; and  their  fleeces  are  large,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  various  purposes  of  clothing.  Of  these,  the 
Sheep  that  are  bred  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  northern 
counties,  are  most  remarkable  for  their  size,  and 
the  quantity  of  wool  which  they  bear.-^ — In  other 
parts  of  England  they  are  generally  smaller,  and  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland  they 
are  very  small. 

Besides  the  fleece,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of 
this  animal  but  wliat  is  useful  to  mankind.  The 
flesh  is  a delicate  and  wholesome  food.  The  skin, 
dressed,  forms  different  parts  of  our  apparel ; and 
is  used  for  the  covers  of  books.  The  entrails,  pro- 
perly prepared  and  twisted, “ serve  for  strings  to  va- 
rious musical  instruments.  The  bones,  calcined,' 
form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiner;  The  milk 
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is  thicker  than  that  of  Cows,  and  consequently 
yields  a greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  ; and 
in  some  places  it  is  even  so  rich,  as  not  to  produce 
the  cheese  without  a mixture  of  water  to  make  it 
part  from  the  whey.* 

The  fleeces  of  the  Sheep  above  Cairo  are  very  thick 
and  long.  The  skins  are  used  by  most  of  the  Eg)^p- 
tians  for  beds,  since,  besides  their  being  very  soft,  it 
is  said  that  in  sleeping  on  them  persons  are  secured 
from  the  stings  of  Scorpions,  which  never  venture 
upon  wool  lest  they  should  be  entangled  in  it.  These 
fleeces  are  (as  at  present  is  done  in  some  parts  of 
England)  taken  off  entire,  and  one  of  them,  long  and 
broad  enough  to  serve  a man  as  a mattrass,  was  sold 
as  high  as  twenty  shillings  sterling,  whilst  the  whole 
animal  alive  and  without  its  fleece,  only  brought 
about  six  shillings. -h 

The  disposition  and  actions  of  these  useful  crea- 
tures, while  washing  and  shearing,  Thomson  has 
beautifully  described  : 

Urg’d  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil, 

The  clamour  much  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dogs, 

E’re  the  soft,  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
• ' Commit  their  woolly  sides — 

Then,  as  they  spread 

Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray. 

Inly  disturb’d,  and  wond’rlng  what  this  wild 
Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints 
The  country  fill ; and  toss’d  from  rock  to  rock, 

Incessant  bleatlngs  run  around  the  hills. 

At  last  of  snowy  white,  the  gather’d  flocks 


* Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  32. 
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Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  press ’d| 

Head  above  head  j and  I'ang’d  in  lusty  rows 
The  shepherds  sit,  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 

Behold,  where  bound,  and  of  its  robe  bereft, 

By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord. 

How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies  ! 

What  softness  in  his  melancholy  face, 

What  dumb  complaining  innocence  appears  ! 

There  are  in  the  voices  of  all  animals  innumerable 
tones,  perfectly  understood  by  each  other,  and  en- 
tirely beyond  our  powers  of  discrimination.  It 
should  seem  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Ewe  can 
always  distinguish  her  own  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  Its 
mother,  even  in  the  largest  flocks  ; and  at  the  time 
of  shearing,  when  the  Ewes  are  shut  up  in  a pen 
from  the  Lambs,  and  turned  loose  one  by  one  as  they 
ate  shorn,  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  meeting  between 
each  mother  and  her  young  one*  The  Ewe  imme- 
diately bleats  to  call  her  Lamb,  which  instantly  obeys 
the  well-known  voice,  and,  returning  the  bleat, 
comes  skipping  to  its  dam.  At  first  it  is  startled  by 
her  new  appearance,  and  approaches  her  with  some 
degree  of  fear,  till  it  has  corrected  the  sense  of  sight 
by  those  of  smelling  and  hearing. 

Various  sorts  of  insects  infest  the  Sheep,  but  that 
which  is  the  most  teazing  to  them  Is  a species  of  Gad- 
fly,* that  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  inner  margins  of 
their  nostrils,  occasioning  them  to  shake  their  heads 
violently,  and  thrust  their  noses  into  the  dust  or  gra- 
vel. The  Larvae,  or  Grubs,  when  hatched,  crawl 
" ■ • ■ 

Oestrus  O vis  of  Linnaeus.  See  an  account  of  this  Insect  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  present  work. 
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Up  Into  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  when  full  fed,  and 
ready  to  undergo  their  change,  are  again  discharged 
through  the  nostrils.  The  French  shepherds  make 
a common  practice  of  easing  the  Sheep  by  trepanning 
them,  and  taking  .out  the  maggot:  this  is  sometimes 
practised  in  England,  but  not  always  with  success. 
Sheep  have,  besides  this,  a kind  of  tick  amongst  their 
wool,*  and  are  subject  to  worms  in  the  iiver.f 

THE  ICELANDIC  SHEEP.J 

The  Icelandic,  or  many-horned  Sheep,  differ  froni 
ours  in  several  particulars.  They  have  straight,  up- 
right ears,  a small  tail,  and  sometimes  four  or  five 
horns. — In  a few  instances  they  are  kept  in  stables 
during  winter  ; but  by  far  the  majority  of  them  are 
left  to  seek  their  own  food  in  the  open  plains.  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  scurvy-grass,  § which 
renders  them  excessively  fat. 

In  stormy  weather  they  hide  themselves  in  caves 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements  ; but  when  these  re- 
treats are  not  to  be  found,  they  collect  together  dur- 
ing the  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  place  their  heads 
near  each  other,  with  their  muzzles  bent  downwards 
towards  the  ground.  This  not  only  prevents  their 
being  so  easily  buried  under  the  snow,  but  renders 
them  much  easier  to  be  discovered  by  the  owner.  In 
this  situation  they  will  sometimes  remain  several 


* Acarus  Reduvius  oi 'Lirw^xn^.  f Fasciola  hepatica  oi 'L\r\\\7e\\s. 
t Synonyms. — Ovis  Aries  Polycerata.  Linn. — Many-horned  Shsep* 
and  Icelandic  Sheep.  Penn.—^—^Bemo,  ^ad.  p,  62. 

^ Cochlearia  of  Linnxus. 
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days ; and  there  have  been  many  instances  of  hunger 
forcing  them  to  gnaw  each  other’s  wool,  which, 
forming  into  hard  balls  in  their  stomachs,  often  de- 
stroys them.  After  the  storm  has  ceased  they  arc, 
however,  generally  sought  for  and  disengaged. 

A good  Icelandic  Sheep  will  yield  from  two  to  six 
quarts  of  milk  a day ; and  of  this  the  inhabitants 
make  butter  and  cheese:  but  the  principal  profit  aris- 
ing from  them  is  in  the  wool,  which  is  not  shorn, 
but  remains  on  till  the  end  of  May,  when  it  loosens 
of  itself,  and  is  stripped  off  at  once  like  a skin.  The 
whole  body  is  by  this  time  covered  again  with  new 
wool,  which  is  short  and  extremely  fine.  It  conti- 
nues to  grow  during  the  summer,  and  becomes  to- 
wards autumn  of  a coarser  texture,  very  shaggy, 
and  somewhat  resembling  Camel’s  hair.  This  co- 
vering enables  the  Sheep  to  support  the  rigours  of 
winter  ; but  if,  after  they  have  lost  their  fleece,  the 
spring  proves  wet,  the  inhabitants  sew  a piece  of 
coarse  cloth  round  the  stomachs  of  the  weakest  to 
guard  them  against  its  ill  effects.* 

THE  BROAD-TAILED  SHEEP-t 

This  variety  of  the  common  Sheep  is  found  about 
Aleppo,  and  in  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  and  some  others 
of  the  eastern  countries.  In  its  general  appearance, 
excepting  its  tail,  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
European  Sheep-  The  body  of  one  of  these,  with- 

* Von  rroil,  136. 

•f  Synonyms. — Ovis  aries  laticp.iulnta.  Lhin — Mouton  deBaibarie, 
Monton  d’Arabie.  liuffon. — Tunis  Sheep,  and  Baibary  Sheep.  Sf/ielli(, 
—Broad-tailed  Sheep.  PenN. 
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the  broad-tailed  sheep. 

out  Incliiding  the  head,  feet,  entrails,  and  skin/ 
weighs  generally  from  fifty  to  sij^ty  pounds,  of  which 
the  tail  makes  up  fifteen ; but  some  of  the  largest 
breed,  that  liave  been  fattened  with  care,  will 
weigh  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  tail  alone 
composing  one  third  of  the  whole  weight.  This 
broad  flattish  tail  is  mostly  covered  with  long 
woolly  hairs,  and,  becoming  very  small  at  the  ex- 
tremity, turns  up  again.  It  is  entirely  composed  of 
a substance  betwixt  marrow  and  fat,  which  serves 
very  often  for  culinary  purposes  instead  of  butter  ; 
and,  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  makes  an  ingredient 
in  various  dishes.  When  the  animal  is  young  this 
is  little  inferior  to  the  best  marrow. 

Wild  rove  the  flocks,  no  burdening  fleece  they  bear 
In  fervid  climes  ; nature  gives  nought  in  vain. 

Carmenlan  wool  on  the  broad  tail  alone 
Resplendent  swells,  enormous  in  its  growth : 

As  the  sleek  Ram  from  green  to  green  removes. 

On  aiding  wheels  his  heavy  pride  he  draws, 

And  glad  resigns  it  for  the  hatter’s  use. 

Sheep  of  the  above  extraordinary  size  are  usually 
kept  up  in  yards,  so  as  to  be  in  little  danger  of 
hurting  their  tails  as  they  walk  about ; but  in  the 
fields,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the  bushes, 
the  shepherds,  in  several  parts  of  Syria,  fix  a thin 
piece  of  board  on  the  under  part,  which  is  not, 
like  .the  rest,  covered  with  wool,  and  to  this  board 
are  sometimes  added  small  wheels  : w’hence,  with  a 
little  exaggeration,  we  have  the  story  of  the  Oriental 
Sheep  having  carts  to  carry  their  tails. 

Though  the  tails  of  these  Sheep  arc,  from  their 
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nature,  tucked  up,  yet  the  necessity  of  having  larger 
carriages  for  the  tails  of  the  African  Sheep,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  Ludolphus,  and  others,  is  real,  for 
those,  when  the  animal  is  fat,  actually  trail  upon  the 
'ground.* 

O 

I'heir  fleeces  are  exceedingly  fine,  long,  and 
beautiful ; and,  in  Thibet,  are  worked  into  shawls, 
which  form  a considerable  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants.  Shaw  says  the  mutton  tastes  of  the 
v/ool.j 

THE  ARGALI. J 

The  Argali,  or  wild  Sheep,  has  large  horns,  arched 
semicircularly  backwards,  and  divergent  at  their 
tips ; wrinkled  on  their  upper  surface,  and  flatted 
beneath.  On  the  neck  are  two  pendant  hairy  dew- 
laps. This  Sheep  is  about  the  size  of  a small  Deer, 
and  in  summer  is  of  a brownish  ash-colour,  mixed 
with  grey  on  the  upper  parts,  and  whitish  beneath. 
In  winter  the  former  changes  to  a rusty,  and  the  latter 
to  a whitish,  grey  ; and  the  hair  becomes  considera- 
bly longer.  The  horns  of  some  of  the  old  Rams  are 
said  to  be  of  such  an  enormous  size,  as  to  weigh  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  pounds  each. 

The  Argali  abound  in  Kamtschatka,  where  they 
afibrd  to  the  inhabitants  both  food  and  clothing. 
The  flesh,  and  particularly  the  fat,  the  Kamtschadales 
esteem  as  diet  fit  for  the  Gods;  and  there  is  no  labour 


* Russel’s  Aleppo.  Shaw’s  Travels,  141. 

J Stnonyms. — Ovisammon.  Lin/i, — Moufflon.  Bttjfon. — Wild  Sheep, 

and  Siberian  Goat.  Pem% Sha-uj's  Gen.  Zool.  ii.  tab. 

S^aJ.  p.  64. 
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which  they  will  not  undergo  in  the  chace.  Whole 
families  abandon  their  habitations  in  the  spring  of  the 
}^ear,  and  occupy  the  entire  summer  in  this  employ- 
ment, amidst  the  steepest  and  most  rocky  mountains^ 
tearless  of  the  dreadful  precipices  which  often  over- 
whelm the  eager  sj.^.rtsman. 


1 nese  aniinais  are  shot  with  guns  or  with  arrows; 
sometimes  with  cross-bows  placed  in  their  paths, 
and  discharged  by  their  treading  on  a string  whicli 
pulls  the  fatal  trigger.  They  are  sometimes  chased 
by  Dogs,  but  their  heetness  in  a moment  leaves  these 


tar  m the  rear,  the  purpose,  however,  is  answered: 
they  are  driven  to  the  heights,  where  they  often 
stand  and  view,  as  it  were  with  contempt,  the  Dogs 
below : while  their  attention  is  thus  occupied,  the 
hunter  creeps  cautiously  within  reach,  and  brings 


them  down  with  his  gun. 

In  some  of  the  other  northern  countries,  a great 
multitude  of  Horses  and  Dogs  are  collected  too-ether, 
and  a sudden  attempt  is  made  to  surround  them. 
Great  caution  is  necessary,  for  if  the  animals  perceive 
the  approach  of  their  enemies,  either  bv  their  sight 


o,r  smell,  they  instantly  take  to  flight,  and  secure 
themselves  among  the  lofty  and  inaccessible  summits 
of  the  mountains. 


The  Kamtschadales  do  not  shear  these  Sheep,  but 
leave  the  wool  on  till  the  end  of  May,  when  it  bct 
comes  loose,  and  is  stripped  entirely  off  in  one  fleece. — 
Ihe  dried  flesh  is  in  Kamtschatka  an  article  of  com- 
merce.* 


• Penn.  Arct,  Zool.  i.  12. 
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The  female  brino;s  forth  one  or  two  Lambs  in  the 
month  of  March.  Besides  Kanitschatka  these  ani- 
mals arc  met  with  in  all  the  Alpine  regions  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  and  on  the  highest  mountains  of 
Barbary,  Corsica,  and  Greece. 


THE  OX  TRIBE. 

THE  animals  of  this  tribe  are  seldom  found  except 
jn  flat  pastures,  entirely  avoiding  mountains  and 
woods,  for  which  their  form  is  extremely  ill  calcu- 
lated, as  they  are  much  more  large  and  clumsy  than 
most  other  animals.  Their  services  to  mankind  are 
more  considerable  than  those  even  of  the  Sheep, for,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  of  these  animals,  they  are 
employed  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burthen.  I’hcir 
voice  is  called  lo‘winz  and  hellowlnz-  dkcv  fieht  bv 
pushing  with  their  horns,  and  kicking  with  their  feet. 

There  arc  about  nine  different  species, many  of  tlion 
however  so  nearly  connected  as  to  render  it  difiiciilt  , 
in  many  instances,  to  assign  a proper  distinction 
between  species  and  variety.  The  common  Ox  is 
found  in  no  less  than  eight  different  varieties. 

In  the  Ox  the  horns  are  concave,  smooth,  turned 
outwards,  and  forwards.  In  a semilunar  form.  In 
the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight  front-teeth  ; there  are 
none  in  the  upper,  and  no  tusks  in  either  jaw. 

THE  COMMON  OX.* 

From  this  animal  are  derived  the  man}'  dificrciu 

* Synonyms — I^osTaurvis.  L'lnn. — Boeuf.  lii-jJ'oji, 

ZuoL  ii.  tab,  '^o%, — heuu.  ^laJ,  p-  34, 
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varieties  of  common  cattle  found  in  various  parts 
both  of  the  old  and  new  continent.  In  its  wild  and 
native  state  it  is  distinguished  by  its  size,  and  the 
great  depth  and  shagginess  of  its  hair,  which  about 
the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  is  sometimes  of  such 
a length  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground.  His  horns 
are  rather  short,  sharp-pointed,  exceedingly  strong, 
and  stand  distant  from  each  other  at  their  bases. 
His  colour  is  generally  either  a dark  or  a yellowish 
brown.  His  limbs  are  very  strong,  and  his  whole 
aspect  savage  and  gloomy.*  He  grows  to  so  enor- 
mous a size  as  sometimes  to  weigh  sixteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  strongest  man  can- 
not lift  the  hide  of  one  of  these  animals  from  the 
ground.!  Wild  Oxen  are  found  in  the  marshy 
forests  of  Poland,  among  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
in  Lithuania,  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Asia. 

( 

In  Lord  Tankerville’s  park,  at  Chillingham,  near 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  there  is  yet  left  a breed  of 
wild  cattle,  probably  the  only  remains  of  the  true 
and  genuine  breed  of  that  species  at  present  to  be 
found  in  this  kingdom. 

Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  with  the  muzzle 
black,  and  the  whole  inside  of  the  ear,  and  about 
one-tliird  part  of  the  outside,  from  the  hip  down- 
w'ards,  red.  Their  horns  are  white,  with  black  tips, 
very  fine,  and  bent  downwards.  The  weight  of  the 
Oxen  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  stone,  and  of 
the  Cows,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  1 4lb.  to  the 
stone. 


* Shaw’s  Gtn.  Zool. 
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At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  near  them 
they  set  off  in  full  gallop,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  wheel  round  and  come  boldly 
up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a menacing  mannei. 
On  a sudden  they  make  a full  stop  at  the  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  look  wildly  at  the  object 
of  their  surprize  ; but,  on  the  least  motion,  they  all 
turn  round,  and  gallop  off  again  with  equal  speed, 
but  not  to  the  same  distance,  forming  a smaller 
circle;  and  again  returning  with  a bolder  and  more 
threatening  aspect  than  before,  they  approach  much 
nearer,  probably  within  thirty  yards,  when  they 
make  another  stand,  and  again  gallop  off.  This  they 
do  several  times,  shortening  their  distance,  and  ad- 
vancing nearer,  till  they  come  within  a few  yards, 
when  most  people  think  it  prudent  to  leave  them, 
not  choosing  to  provoke  them  further,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  a few  turns  more  they  would  make  an 
attack. 

The  mode  of  killing  them  was  perhaps  the  only 
modern  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunt- 
ing. On  notice  being  given  that  a wild  Bull  would 
be  killed  on  a certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  assembled,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  a hundred  horsemen,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
foot, all  armed  with  guns  or  other  weapons.  Those  on 
foot  stood  upon  the  walls,  or  got  into  trees,  while  the 
horsemen  rode  off  a Bull  from  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  they  dismounted  and  fired. 
At  some  of  these  huntings  twenty  or  thirty  shots 
have  been  fired  before  the  animal  was  subdued.  On 
such  occasions  the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately 
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furious,  from  the  smarting  of  liis  wounds,  and  the 
shouts  of  savage  joy  echoing  from  every  side.  But 
from  the  number  of  accidents  which  happened,  this 
dangerous  mode  has  been  little  practised  of  late  years, 
the  park-keeper  alone  generally  killing  them  with  a 
rifle-gun  at  one  shot. 

When  the  Cows  calve  they  hide  their  young  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  in  some  sequestered  retreat,  and  go 
to  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a day.  If  any 
persons  come  near  the  Calves  these  clap  their  heads 
close  to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a hare  in  form,  to 
hide  themselves.  This  seems  a proof  of  their  native 
wildness,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
circumstance  that  happened  to  Dr.  Fuller,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Berwick,  who  found  a hidden  Calf 
two  days  old,  very  lean  and  weak.  On  his  stroking 
its  head  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or  three  times  like  an 
old  Bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  went  back  a few  steps, 
and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force  : it  then  began 
to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as 
before.  But  being  aware  of  its  intentions,  he  moved 
aside,  and  it  missed  its  aim,  fell,  and  was  so  very 
weak,  tliat  though  it  made  several  efforts  it  was  not 
able  to  rise.  It,  however,  had  done  enough  ; the 
whole  herd  was  alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  rescue, 
they  obliged  him  to  retire. 

When  any  one  of  them  happens  to  be  wounded,  or 
is  grown  weak  and  feeble  through  age  or  sickness,  the 
rest  of  the  herd  set  upon  and  gore  it  to  death.* 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Ox  that  is  not  of 


* Fuller’s  History  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. — Bewick’s  Quadrupeds, 
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some  use  to  mankind.  Boxes,  combs,  knife-handles^ 
and  drinking-vessels,  ate  made  of  the  horns.  The 
horns,  when  softened  with  boiling  water,  become  so 
pliable,  as  to  be  formed  into  transparent  plates  for 
lanterns  ; an  invention  ascribed  to  King  Alfred,  who 
is  said  to  have  first  used  them  to  preserve  his  candlc- 
time  measurers  from  the  wind.  The  dung  of  these 
animals  is  useful  as  manure.  Glue  is  made  of  the 
cartilages,  gristles,  and  the  finer  pieces  of  cuttings 
and  parings  of  the  hides,  boiled  in  water,  till  they 
become  gelatinous  and  the  parts  sufficiently  dissolv- 
ed, and  then  dried.  The  bone  is  a cheap  substitute, 
in  many  instances,  for  ivory.  The  thinnest  of  the 
Calves-skins  are  manufactured  into  vellum.  The 
blood  is  used  as  the  basis  of  Prussian-blue.  Sadlers 
and  others  use  a fine  sort  of  thread,  prepared  from 
the  sinews,  which  is  much  stronger  than  any  other 
equally  fine.  Ihe  hair  is  valuable  in  various  manu- 
factures ; and  the  suet,  hit,  and  tallow,  for  candles. 
The  utility  of  the  milk  and  cream  is  well  known. 

from  the  circumstance  of  these  animals  furnishing 
the  Gentoos  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  their  fa-^ 
vourite  food,  they  bear  for  them  a superstitious  vene-" 
ration,  founded  thus  principally  in  gratitude.  There 
is  scarcely  a Gentoo  to  be  found  that  would  not, 
W’ere  he  under  a forced  option,  prefer  sacrificing  his 
parents  or  children  to  the  slaying  of  a Bull  or  Cow, 
Believing  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
they  are  also  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  injuring  the  souls 
of  those  of  their  fellow-creatures  that  have  taken 
their  abode  in  these  animal  cases.  This  also  tends 
to  restrain  them  from  destroying,  designedly,  any 
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of  the  brute  creation,  and  to  prevent  them  from  dis* 
possessing,  by  violence,  any  being  of  that  life  which 
God  alone  can  give ; and  they  respect  it  in  the  flea 
equally  with  the  elephant.* 

The  Indians,  who  use  the  Ox  in  agriculture,  think 
it  more  convenient  for  their  purposes  to  be  without 
horns.  They  have  therefore  a mode  of  impeding 
the  growth  of  these,  by  making  an  incision,  at  a pro- 
per period,  where  the  horns  are  first  seen,  and  after- 
wards applying  fire  to  the  wounds. 

I cannot  conclude  this  article  without  a remark  on 
the  barbarous  mode  of  slaughtering  Oxen  adopted  in 
this  country.  Drawn  with  his  horns  to  a ring,  this 
wretched  animal  has  his  head  sometimes  shattered 
to  pieces  by  the  butcher’s  axe  before  he  falls.  Three 
or  four  blows  are  often  insufficient  to  deprive  him 
of  sensation,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
after  the  first  or  second  blow  he  breaks  loose  from 
his  murderers,  and  has  to  be  seized  and  tied  up 
afresh.  Those  who  have  heard  his  groans  and  bel- 
lowings  on  these  occasions  will  easily  be  convinced 
of  the  agony  he  undergoes.  The  Portuguese  slay 
their  Oxen  by  passing  a sharp  knife  through  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  neck  into  the  spine,  which  causes  instant 
death.  Lord  Somerville  took  with  him  to  Lisbon  a 
person  to  be  instructed  in  this  method  of  ‘‘  laying 
down  cattle,”  as  it  is  termed  there,  in  the  hopes  that 
our  slaughtermen  might  be  induced  to  take  the  same 
mode ; but  with  unheard  of  stupidity  and  prejudice, 
they  have  hitherto  invariably  refused  to  adopt  it. 


Grose,  i.  184. 
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nor  will  they  probably  ever  do  it,  unless  compelled 
by  some  act  of  the  legislature. 

THE  AMERICAN  BISON.* 

The  American  Bison  has  short,  rounded  horns, 
pointing  outwards.  It  is  covered  in  many  parts 
with  long  shaggy  hair,  and  has  a high  protuberance 
on  the  shoulders.  The  fore-parts  of  the  body  are 
excessively  thick  and  strong ; and  the  hinder  parts 
are  comparatively  very  slender. 

These  animals  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  the  open 
savannahs  morning  and  evening.  They  retire  during 
the  sultry  parts  of  the  day  to  rest  near  shady  rivulets 
and  streams  of  water,  frequently  leaving  so  deep  an 
impression  of  their  feet  in  the  moist  land,  (from  the 
great  weight  of  their  bodies)  as  to  be  thus  traced  and 
shot  by  the  artful  Indians.!  In  this  undertaking  it  is 
necessary  that  the  men  should  be  particularly  careful, 
since,  when  only  wounded,  the  animals  become  ex-, 
cessively  furious.  The  hunters  go  against  the  wind, 
as  the  faculty  of  smell  in  the  Bisons  is  so'  exquisite, 
that  the  moment  they  get  scent  of  their  enemy  they 
retire  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  With  a fa^ 
vourable  wind  the  men  approach  very  near,  since  the 


♦ Synonyms. — Bos  Americanus.  Ltnn. — Bison  d’Amerique,  Buff. — 
American  Bison.  Smellie  — Buffalo.  La-ivsoui  Cateshj . — American  Buf- 
falo. Hearne. — American  Ox  and  American  Bison.  Pemi. Shaio's 

Gen,  Zcol.  ii.  tab.  zo6.  207. 

t “ The  head  of  an  old  Bull  (says  Mr.  Hearne)  is  of  a great  size  and 
'.veight  indeed  : some  that  I have  seen  were  so  large,  that  I could  not, 
without  difliculty,  lift  tlum  from  the  ground.”  Journey  to  tlie  Northern 
Ocean,  p.  251. 
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animals  are  frequently  almost  blinded  by  tlie  hair 
tliat  covers  their  eyes.  In  taking  aim  they  direct 
their  piece  to  tlie  hollow  of  the  shoulder,  by  which 
means  they  generally  bring  them  down  at  one  shot. 
If  they  do  not  fall,  they  immediately  run  upon  their 
enemy,  and,  with  their  horns  and  hoofs,  as  oflensive 
weapons,  tear  him  in  pieces,  and  trample  him  into 
the  earth.* 

They  are  so  amazingly  strong,  that  when  they  lly 
through  the  woods  from  a pursuer,  they  frequently 
brush  down  trees  as  thick  as  a man’s  iirin  ; and,  be 
the  snow  ever  so  deep^  such  is  their  strength  and 
agility,  that  they  arc  able  to  plunge  through  it  mucli 
faster  than  the  swiftest  Indian  can  run  in  snow-shoes^ 


“ To  this  (says  Mr.  Hearnc)  I have  been  an  eye- 
witness many  times,  and  once  had  the  vanity  to 
think  that  I could  haVc  kept  pace  with  them  ; but 
though  I was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  being  parti- 
. cularly  fleet  in  snow-shoes,  I soon  found  that  1 was 
no  match  for  the  Bisons,  notwithstanding  they  were 
then  plunging  through  such  deep  snow,  that  their 


bellies  made  a trench  in  it  as  large  as  if  many  heavy 
sacks  had  been  hauled  through  it. f” 

In  Canada  the  hunting  of  the  Bison  is  a very  com- 
mon employment  of  the  natives,  ihey  draw'  up  in 
a large  square,  aiid  commence  their  operations  by 
setting  fire  to  the  grass,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  is 
very  long  and  dry;  As  the  lire  goes  on  tne^  ad- 
vance, closing  their  ranks  as  they  proceed,  dhe  ani- 


mals, alarmed  by  the  light,  gallop  ccnfusealy  about 


* Caiesbyj  [’•  xxvii.  Du  Prat/,  2-54* 
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till  they  are  hemmed  in  so  close  that  frequently  not 
a single  beast  is  able  to  escape.* 

In  Louisiana  the  men  mount  on  horseback,  each 
with  a sharp  crescent-pointed  spear  in  his  hand. — 
They  approach  with  the  wind,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
animals  smell  them,  they  instantly  make  off;  but  the 
siirht  of  the  Horses  moderates  their  fear,  and  the  ma- 
jority  of  them,  from  their  luxuriant  feeding,  are,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  so  fat  and  unwieldy,  as 
easily  to  be  enticed  to  slacken  their  pace.  As  soon 
as  the  men  overtake  them,  they  endeavour  to  strike 
the  crescent  just  above  the  ham,  in  such  manner  as 
to  cut  through  the  tendons,  and  render  them  after- 
wards an  easy  prey.f 

The  hunting  of  these  animals  is  also  common  in 
several  parts  of  South  America.  It  commences  with 
a sort  of  festivitv,  and  ends  in  an  entertainment  in 
which  one  of  their  carcases  supplies  the  only  ingre- 
dient. As  soon  as  a herd  of  cattle  is  seen  on  the 
plain,  the  most  fleet  and  active  of  the  horsemen  pre- 
pare to  attack  them,  and,  descending  in  the  form  of 
a widely  extended  crescent,  hunt  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. After  a while  they  become  so  jaded  and 
weary,  that  they  seem  ready  to  sink  under  their  hi- 
tigue  ; but  the  hunters,  still  urging  them  to  flight 
by  their  loud  cries,  drive  them  at  last  from  the  field. 
Such  as  are  unable  to  exert  the  necessary  speed  for 
escape  are  slaughtered.  The  Imnters  from  these 
supply  themselves  with  what  flesh  they  want,  and 
abandon  the  rest  to  the  Wolves.  J 


* Charlevoix,  i.  104.  f Du  Pratz,  173.  J Pages,  i.  88. 
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The  sagacity  which  the  animals  exhibit  in  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Wolves  is 
admirable.  When  they  scent  the  approach  of  a drove 
of  those  ravenous  creatures,  the  herd  throws  itself 
into  the  form  of  a circle,  having  the  weakest  in  the 
middle,  and  the  strongest  ranged  on  the  outside,thus 
presenting  an  impenetrable  front  of  horns. — When, 
however,  they  are  taken  by  surprize  and  have  re- 
course to  flight,  numbers  of  those  that  are  fattest  and 
most  weak  infallibly  perish.* 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  these 
animals,  by  catching  the  calves  and  herding  them 
with  the  common  kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the 
breed.  This  has  not,  however,  been  found  to  an- 
swer, for,  when  they  grew  up,  they  always  became 
impatient  of  restraint,  and,  from  their  great  strength, 
would  break  down  the  strongest  enclosure,  and  en- 
tice the  tame  cattle  to  follow  them. 

The  uses  of  the  Bison  are  various.  Powder-flasks 
are  made  of  their  horns.  The  skin  forms  an  excel- 
lent buff  leather,  and,  wdien  dressed  with  tlie  hair 
on,  serves  the  Indians  for  clothes  and  shoes.  The 
Europeans  of  I.ouisiana  use  them  for  blankets,  and 
And  them  light,  warm,  and  soft.  The  flesh  is  a 
considerable  article  of  food,  and  the  bunch  on  the 
shoulders  is  esteemed  a great  delicacy.  The  bulls, 
when  fat,  frequently  yield  each  a hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  of  tallow,  vrhich  forms  a considerable 
article  of  commerce.  The  hair  or  wool  is  spun 
into  gloves,  stockings,  and  garters,  that  arc  very 
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Strong,  and  look  as  well  as  those  made  of  the  finest 
Sheep’s  wool.  Governor  Pownal  assures  us  that  the 

most  luxurious  clothing  may  be  manufactured  from 
it.* 


THE  BUFFALO.! 

T.he  Buffalo,  in  its  general  form,  has  a great  re- 
semblance to  the  common  Ox,  but  it  differs  from  it 
in  its  horns,  and  in  some  particulars  of  its  internal 
structure.  It  is  larger  than  the  Ox ; the  head  is 
also  bigger  in  proportion,  the  forehead  higher,  and 
the  muzzle  longer.  The  horns  are  large,  and  of  a 
compressed  form,  with  the  exterior  edge  sharp : |hey 
are  strait  for  a considerable  length  from  their  base, 
and  then  bend  slightly  upwards.;j:  The  general  co- 

lour of  the  animal  is  blackish,  except  the  forehead, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  are  of  a dusky  white, 
d he  hunch  is  not,  as  many  have  supposed  it,  a large 
deshy  lump,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  bones  that 
form  the  withers  being  continued  to  a greater  length 
than  in  most  other  animals. 

Buffaloes  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India 
and  Africa,  but  have  been  introduced  into  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where  they  are  now  become 
naturalized.  In  Italy  they  are  perfectly  domesticat- 
ed, and  constitute  an  essential  part  both  of  the  riches 
and  food  of  the  poor.  They  are  there  employed  in 
agriculture ; and  butter  and  cheese  are  made  Trom 


* Pennant’s  Arctic  Zoology, 

t Synonyms.— Bos  Bubalus.  Ruffle.  ^7#.— BnfflUo.  Penn. 

X Mr.  Pennant  says  they  have  been  known  to  grow  to  the  lenoth  often 
fert  each.  Outlines,  ili.  1 15. 


^4  the  buffalo. 

their  milk. — These  animals  are  very  common  in 
Western  Hindostan.  They  are  fond  of  wallowing 
in  mud,  and  will  swim  over  the  broadest  rivers. 
During  inundations  they  are  frequently  observed 
to  dive  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  to  force  up  wdth 
their  horns  the  aquatic  plants,  wTich  they  eat  while 
swimming.* 

In  many  parts  of  the  cast,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the 
Buffaloes  are  domesticated.^  It  is  said  to  be  a singu- 
lar sight  to  see,  morning  and  evening,  large  herds  of 
them  cross  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  proceed, 
all  wedged  against  each  other,  the  herdsman  riding  on 
one  of  them,  sometimes  standing  upright,  and  some- 
times couching  down  ; and  if  any  of  the  exterior 
ones  are  out  of  order,  stepping  lightly  from  back  to  • 
back,  to  drive  them  along.! 

A very  singular  circumstance  relative  to  these 
animals,  is  recorded  by  those  who  completed  the 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  begun  by  Captain 
Cook.  WhenatPulo  Condore  they  procured  eight 
Buffaloes,  wTiich  were  to  be  conducted  to  the  ships, 
by  ropes  put  through  their  nostrils  and  round  their 
horns  ; but  when  these  were  brought  within  sight  of 
the  ship’s  people,  they  became  so  furious  that  some 
of  them  tore  out  the  cartiias;e  of  their  nostrils,  and 
set  themselves  at  liberty  ; and  others  broke  dowm 
even  the  shrul^s  to  which  it  was  frequently  found 
necessary  to  fasten  them.  Ail  attempts  to  get  them 
on  board  w^ould  have  proved  fruitless,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  children  whom  the  animals  w^ould  suffer  to 


* Penn.  Outlines  of  the  Globe,  ili.  115. 
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approach  them,  and  by  whose  puerile  management 
their  rage  was  quickly  appeased : and,  when  the 
animals  were  brought  to  the  beach,  it  was  by  their 
assistance  in  twisting  ropes  about  their  legs,  that  the 
men  were  enabled  to  throw  them  down,  and  by  that 
means  get  them  into  the  boats.  And  what  appears 
to  have  been  no  less  singular  than  this  circumstance 
was,  that  they  had  not  been  a day  on  board  before 
they  became  perfectly  gentle.* 

The  skin  and  horns  of  the  Buffalo  are  its  most  va- 
luable parts  ; the  former  being  extremely  strong  and 
durable,  and  consequently  well  adapted  for  various 
purposes  in  which  a strong  leather  is  required.  The 
latter  have  a fine  grain,  are  strong,  and  bear  a good 
polish ; and  are,  therefore,  much  valued  by  cutlers 
and  other  artificers. — The  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent 
eating  ; and  it  is  so  entirely  free  from  any  disagree- 
able smell  or  taste,  that  it  resembles  beef  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  flesh  of  the  Cows,  when  sometime 
gone  with  young,  is  esteemed  the  finest  ; and  the 
young  Calves  are  reckoned  by  the  Americans  the 
greatest  possible  delicacy. 


the  cape  BUFFALO,  f 

Ihc  savage  disposition  of  this  animal  renders  it 
well  known  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
tlie  several  other  parts  of  Africa  where  it  is  found. 
It  is  very  large  and  enormously  strong.  The  fore 


Cook’s  i;TSt  Voyage,  iv.  271. 
t Synonyms. — Bos  Cafer.  Z-fW.—Cape  Ox.  Prjui. 
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parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  long,  coarse,  and 
black  hair.  The  horns  are  thick,  and  rugged  at  the 
base,  sometimes  measuring  three  feet  in  length,  and 
lying  so  flat  as  to  cover  almost  all  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  ears  are  large  and  slouching.  The  body  and 
limbs  are  very  thick  and  muscular ; and  the  animal 
is  above  eight  feet  long  and  six  in  height.  The  head 
hangs  down  and  bears  a most  fierce  and  malevolent 
aspect. 

In  the  plains  of  Caffraria  the  Buff-aloes  arc  so  com- 
mon that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  a hundred 
and  fifty,  or  two  hundred,  of  them  in  a herd.  They 
generally  retire  to  the  thickets  and  woods  in  the  day 
time,  and  at  night  go  out  into  the  plains  to  graze.* 
— Treacherous  in  the  extreme,  they  frequently  con- 
ceal themselves  among  the  trees,  and  there  stand 
lurking  till  some  unfortunate  passenger  comes  by, 
when  the  animal  at  once  rushes  out  into  the  ro'aJ, 
and  attacks  the  traveller,  who  has  no  chance  to  escape 
but  by  climbing  up  a tree,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  near  one.  Flight  is  of  no  avail,  he  is  speedily 
overtaken  by  the  furious  beast,  who,  not  contented 
with  throwing  him  down  and  killing  him,  stands 
over  him  even  for  a long  time  afterwards,  trampling 
him  with  his  hoofs,  and  crushing  him  with  his  knees; 
and  not  only  mangles  and  tears  the  body  to  pieces 
with  his  horns  and  teeth,  but  likewise  strips  off  the 
» skin,  by  licking  it  with  his  tongue.  Nor  does  he 
perform  all  this  at  once,  but  often  retires  to  some 
distance  from  the  body,  and  returns  with  savage  fe- 
rocity to  gratify  afresh  his  cruel  inclination.! 


* Thunberg,  i, 
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As  Professor  Thunberg  was  travelling  In  Caffrarla, 
he  and  his  companions  had  just  entered  a wood, 
when  they  discovered  a large  old  male  Buffalo,  lying 
quite  alone,  in  a spot  that,  for  the  space  of  a few 
square  yards,  was  free  from  bushes.  The  animal  no 
sooner  observed  the  guide,  who  went  first,  than,  with 
a horrible  roar,  he  rushed  upon  him.  The  fellow 
turned  his  Horse  short  round  behind  a large  tree,  and 
the  Buffalo  rushed  straight  forwards  to  the  next 
man,  and  gored  his  Horse  so  dreadfully  in  the  belly 
that  it  died  soon  after.  These  two  climbed  into 
trees,  and  the  furious  animal  made  his  way  towards 
the  rest,  of  whom  the  Professor  was  one,  who  were 
approaching,  but  at  some  distance.  A Horse  without 
a rider  was  in  the  front ; as  soon  as  the  Buffalo  saw 
him  he  became  more  outrageous  than  before,  and 
attacked  him  with  such  fury  that  he  not  only  drove 
his  horns  into  the  Horse’s  breast,  but  even  out  again 
through  the  very  saddle.’^  This  Horse  was  thrown 
to  the  ground  with  such  excessive  violence  that  he 
instantly  died,  and  many  of  his  bones  were  broken. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Professor  happened  to  come 
up,  but  from  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  having  no 
room  to  turn  round,  he  was  glad  to  abandon  his 
Hoise,  and  take  refuge  in  a tolerably  high  tree.  The 
Buffalo,  however,  had  finished,  for  after  the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  second  Horse  he  turned  suddenlv  round, 
and  gallopped  away.f 

Some  time  after  this  the  Professor  and  his  party 
espied  an  extremely  large  herd  of  Buffaloes  grazing 

^Wt  are  not  informed  of  what  materials  th.e  Hottentot  saddles  are  made. 
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on  a plain.  Being  now  sufficiently  apprized  of  the 
disposition  of  these  animals,  and  knowing  that  they 
would  not  attack  any  person  in  the  open  plains,  they 
approached  within  forty  paces,  and  fired  amongst 
them.  The  whole  troop,  notwithstanding  the  indi- 
vidual intrepidity  of  the  animals,  surprized  by  the 
sudden  flash  and  report,  turned  about,  and  made  off 
towards  the  woods.  The  wounded  Buffaloes  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  herd  from  inability  to  keep 
pace  with  them.  Amongst  these  was  an  old  bull 
Buffalo,  which  ran  with  fury  towards  the  party. 
They  knew  that,  from  the  situation  of  the  eyes  of 
these  animals,  they  could  see  in  scarcely  any  other 
direction  than  straight  forward;  and  that  in  an  open 
plain,  if  a man  that  was  pursued  darted  out  of  tlie 
course  and  threw  himself  fiat  on  the  ground,  they 
would  gallop  forward  to  a considerable  distance  be- 
fore they  missed  him.  These  circumstances  pre- 
vented their  suffering  any  material  alarm.  The 
animal  from  this  contrivance  passed  close  by  them, 
and  fell  before  he  appeared  to  have  discovered  his 
error.  Such,  however,  was  his  strength,  that  not- 
withstanding the  ball  had  entered  his  chest,  and  pe- 
netrated through  the  greatest  part  of  his  body,  he 
ran  at  full  speed  several  hundred  paces  before  he 
fell.* 

The  Cape  Buffalo  is  frequently  hunted  both  by 
Europeans  and  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  In 
Caffraria  he  is  generally  killed  by  means  of  javelins, 
Nvhich  the  inhabitants  use  w’ith  considerable  dexte- 


* Tliunberg,  ii.  84. 
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rity:  When  a CafTre  has  discovered  the  place  where 

several  Buffaloes  are  collected  together  he  blows  a 
pipe,  made  of  the  thigh- bone  of  a Sheep,  which  is 
heard  at  a great  distance.  The  moment  his  com- 
rades hear  this  notice  they  run  up  to  the  spot,  and 
surrounding  the  animals,  which  they  take  care  to 
approach  by  degrees,  lest  they  should  alarm  them, 
throw  their  javelins  at  them.  This  is  generally  done 
with  so  sure  an  aim  that  out  of  eight  or  twelve  it  is 
very  rarely  that  a single  one  escapes.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  while  the  Buffiloes  are  run- 
ning^ off  some  one  of  the  hunters  who  stands  in  the 
wav  is  tossed  and  killed ; but  this  is  a circumstance 
not  much  regarded  by  the  Caffrarians.  When  the 
chace  is  ended  each  one  cuts  off  and  takes  away  his 
share  of  the  game.* 

Some  Europeans  at  the  Cape  once  chaced  a Buf- 
falo, and  having  driven  him  into  a narrow  place  he 
turned  round,  and  instantly  pushed  at  one  of  his 
pursuers,  who  had  on  a red  waistcoat.  The  man, 
to  save  his  life,  ran  to  the  water,  plunged  in,  and 
swam  off:  the  animal  followed  him  so  closely  that 
the  poor  fellow  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  div- 
ing. He  dipped  overhead,  and  the  Buffalo,  losing 
sight  of  him,  swam  on  towards  the  opposite  shore, 
three  miles  distant,  and,  as  was  supposed,  would  have 
reached  it,  had  he  not  been  shot  by  a gun  from  a ship 
lying  at  a little  distance.  The  skin  was  presented  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  who  had  it  stuffed,  and 
placed  it  among  his  collection  of  curiosities.! 


• Thunbii'g,  i,  Z05. 


t Kol’  en,  ii.  109. 
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Like  the  Hog  this  animal  is  fond  of  wallowing  in 
the  mire.  His  flesh  is  lean,  but  juicy,  and  of  a high 
flavour.  The  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough,  that  tar- 
gets, musket-proof,  are  formed  of  it;  and  even  while 
the  animal  is  alive  it  is  said  to  be  in  many  parts  im- 
penetrable to  a leaden  musket-ball : balls  hardened 
with  a mixture  of  tin  are,  therefore,  always  used, 
and  even  these  are  often  flattened  by  the  resistance. 
Of  the  skin  the  strongest  and  best  thongs  for  har- 
ness are  made.* — The  Hottentots,  who  never  put 
themselves  to  any  great  trouble  in  dressing  their 
victuals,  cut  the  Buffdoes’  flesh  into  slices,  and  then 
smoke,  and  at  the  same  time  half  broil  it,  over  a few 
coals.  They  also  frequently  eat  it  in  a state  of  pu- 
trefaction. . They  dress  the  hides  by  stretching  them 
on  the  ground  with  stakes,  afterwards  strewing  them 
over  with  warm  ashes,  and  then  with  a knife  scrap- 
ing off*  the  hair.f 


* Church,  Thunberg,  i.  192 — 195. 
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THE  HORSE  TRIBE.* 

THE  animals  of  this  tribe  perform  various  and 
essential  services  to  mankind. — All  the  species,  ex- 
cept one,  have  single  hoofs  : this,  however,  which  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  South  America, 
has  divided  hoofs,  as  in  the  several  kinds  of  cattle. 
They  all  fight  by  biting,  and  kicking  with  their  hind- 
feet  ; and  they  have  the  singular  property  of  breath- 
ing only  through  the  nostrils. 

They  are  gregarious,  and  in  a wild  state  inhabit 
the  most  retired  deserts.  Of  the  six  species  now 
known,  only  one  has  been  discovered  as  a native  of 
the  New  Continent,  the  rest  being  confined  to  Africa 
and  Asia. 

1 he  generic  characters  of  the  Horse  are  six  parallel 
front-teeth  in  the  upper,  and  six  in  the  lower-jaw, 
the  latter  somewhat  projecting,  d’liere  is  also  one 

canine-tooth  on  each  side,  in  both  jaws,  remote  from 
the  rest. 

the  common  ho  use.  j- 

riic  Horse  is  a native  of  several  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa ; and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia  large 
herds  of  them  are  occasionally  seen.  They  are  ex- 

* This  tribe  commences  the  Linnean  ordet"  Rellu.®  j the  animals  of 
which  have  obtuse  front-teeth  ; and  their  feet  armed  with  hoofs,  in  some 
species  whole  or  rounded,  and  in  others  obscurely  lobed  or  subdivided. 
They  live  on  vegetable  food.  The  genera  are  the  Horse,  Hippopotamus, 
Tapir  and  Hog. 

‘t'  Synonyms. — Equus  caballus.  Linn. — Cheval.  Bujfon. — Wild 
Horse.  Bell. — i — Ska^M's  Gen.  Zool.  ii.  tab.  214. 
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tremely  swift,  active,  and  vigilant ; and,  like  some 
other  tribes  of  animals,  have  always  a centinel,  who 
gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  the  approach  of  danger, 
by  a loud  neigh,  on  which  they  all  gallop  oif,  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

In  Ukraine,  where  wild  Horses  are  often  found, 
from  the  impracticability  of  taming  them,  they  are 
made  no  otherwise  serviceable  to  man  than  as  food. 
The  flesh  both  of  the  young  and  old  animals  is  very 
commonly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets.  The 
latter  is  said  to  eat  much  like  beef;  whilst  that  of  the 
foals  is  as  white  and  more  tender  than  veal.* 

The  wild  Horses  of  South  America  are  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  entirely  of  the  Andalusian  breed.  They 
are  now  become  so  numerous  as  to  live  in  herds, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  consist  of  ten  thousand. 
As  soon  as  they  perceive  domestic  Horses  in  the 
fields  they  gallop  up  to  them,  caress,  and,  by  a kind 
of  grave  and  prolonged  neighing,  invite  them  to  run 
off.  The  domestic  Horses  are  soon  seduced,  unite 
themselves  to  the  independent  herd, and  depart  along 
with  them.  It  happens  not  unfrequently  that  tra- 
vellers are  stopped  on  the  road  by  the  effect  of  this 
desertion.  To  prevent  this  they  halt  as  soon  as  they 
perceive  these  wanderers,  watch  their  own  Horses, 
and  endeavour  to  frighten  away  the  others  : in  this 
case  the  wild  Horses  resort  to  stratagem ; some  are 
detached  before,  and  the  rest  advance  in  a close  co- 
lumn, which  nothing  can  interrupt.  If  they  are  so 
alarmed  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire,  they  change  their 


* Beauplau’s  tlcscilptlcn  ol  Ukraine:  C-hurchill  s Coll.  I.  6oi. 
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direction,  but  without  suffering  themselves  to  be 
dispersed.  Sometimes  they  make  several  turns 
round  those  they  wish  to  seduce,  in  order  to  frighten 
them  ; but  thev  often  retire  after  makino:  one  turn. 
When  the  inhabitants  wish  to  convert  some  of  these 
wild  Horses  into  domestic  ones,  which  they  find  not 
very  dilficult  to  be  done,  persons  mounted  on  horse- 
back attack  a troop  of  them,  and  when  they  approach 
them,  they  throw  ropes,  with  great  care,  round  their 
legs,  which  prevent  them  from  running  away.  When 
brought  home  they  are  tied  with  a halter  to  a stake 
or  a tree,  without  food  or  drink,  for  two  or  three 
days.  After  this  they  are  cut,  and  then  broke  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  domestic  Horses.  They  soon 
become  docile,  but  if  not  carefully  Vv^atched  will  again 
join  their  wild  friends.* 

The  Horse,  in  a domestic  or  improved  state,  is 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  except, 
perhaps,  within  the  Arctic  circle ; and  its  reduction 
and  conquest  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  ac- 
quisition from  the  animal  w^orld,  that  the  art  and 
industry  of  man  have  ever  made.  As  domestics 
their  docility  and  gentleness  are  unparalleled,  and 
they  contribute  more  to  the  convenience  and  pride 
of  man  than  all  other  animals  put  together. 

In  Arabia  they  are  found  in  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, as  little  degenerated  in  their  race  and  pov/ers 
as  the  Lion  or  diger.  do  the  Arabs  they  are  as 
dear  as  their  own  children  ; and  the  constant  inter- 
course, arising  from  living  in  the  same  tent  with 

Account  of  the  v^lld  Horses  in  Spanish  America,  hy  D,  Felix  Azzara. 
from  Phil,  Mag.  v.  330. 
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their  owner  and  his  family,  creates  a familiarity  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  effected,  and  a tractability 
that  arises  only  from  the  kindest  usage.'  They  are 
the  fleetest  animals  of  the  desert,  and  are  so  well 
trained  as  to  stop  in  their  most  rapid  course,  by  the 
slightest  check  of  the  rider.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
spur,  the  least  touch  with  the  foot  sets  them  again 
in  motion  ; and  so  obedient  are  they  to  the  rider’s 
will,  as  to  be  directed  in  their  course  merely  by  the 
motion  of  a switch.  They  form  the  principal  riches 
of  many  of  the  Arab  tribes,  who  use  them  both  in 
the  chace  and  in  their  plundering  expeditions.  In 
the  day-time  they  are  generally  kept  saddled  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  prepared  for  any  excursion  their 
master  may  take.*  They  never  carry  heavy  bur- 
thens, nor  are  employed  on  long  journies.  Their 
constant  food,  except  in  spring,  when  they  get  a 
little  grass,  is  barley,  wdiich  they  are  suffered  to  eat 
only  during  the  night. f The  Arab,  his  wife,  and 
children,  always  lie  in  the  same  apartment  with  the 
mare  and  foal,  who,  instead  of  injuring,  suffer  the 
children  to  rest  on  their  bodies  and  necks  with- 
out in  the  least  incommoding  them  : the  gentle  ani- 
mals even  seem  afraid  to  move  lest  they  should 
hurt  them.  They  never  beat  or  correct  their  horses, 
but  always  treat  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  : 
they  talk  to  and  reason  with  them. 

The  whole  stock  of  a poor  Arabian  of  the  desert 
consisted  of  a beautiful  Mare ; this  the  French 
Consul  at  Said  offered  to  purchase,  with  an  inten- 


* Irwin’s  Voyage,  i.  6. 


t Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  ii.  637. 
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tioii  to  send  her  to  Louis  the  fourteenth.  The  Arab, 
pressed  by  want,  hesistated  a long  time,  but  at 
length  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a very 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  named.  The 
Consul  wrote  to  France  for  permission  to  close  the 
bargain,  and  having  obtained  it,  sent  immediately  to 
the  Arab  the  information.  The  man,  so  poor  as  to 
possess  only  -a  miserable  rag,  a covering  for  his 
body,  arrived  with  his  magnificent  courser.  He 
dismounted,  and  looking  first  at  the  gold,  and  then 
stedfastly  at  his  Mare,  heaved  a deep  sigh  : — “ To 
whom  is  it  (he  exclaimed)  that  I am  going  to  yield 
thee  up  ? To  Europeans  1 who  will  tie  thee  close, 
who  will  beat  thee,  who  will  render  thee  miserable  1 
Return  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  jewel ! and  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  my  children  I”  As  he  pronounced  the 
last  words,  he  sprang  upon  her  back,  and  was  out  of 
sight  almost  in  a moment.* — What  an  amiable  and 
affecting  sensibility  in  a man,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
distress,  could  prefer  all  the  disasters  attendant  on 
poverty  rather  than  surrender  the  animal  that  he 
liad  long  fostered  in  his  tent,  and  had  been  the  child 
of  his  bosom,  to  what  he  supposed  inevitable  misery  ! 
The  temptation  even  of  riches,  and  an  effectual  relief 
from  poverty  had  not  sufficient  allurements  to  induce 
him  to  so  cruel  an  act. 

‘‘  The  Horses  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose  lives 
(says  Sonnini)  are  spent  in  traversing  the  scorching 
sands,  are  able,  notwithstanding  the  fervency  of  the 
sun,  and  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  soil  over  which 


• Studies  of  Nature. 
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they  pass,  to  travel  three  days  without  'drinking, 
and  are  contented  with  a few  handsful  of  dried 
beans  given  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  From  the 
hardness  of  their  labour  and  diet  they  are  of  course 
very  lean,  yet  they  preserve  incomparable  vigour 
and  courage.*” 

Several  of  the  other  eastern  countries,  as  Persia, 
^Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  have  derived  their 
breed  of  Horses  from  Arabia,  and  in  these  climates 
the  same  character  and  manners  seem  to  be  retain- 
ed : they  arc  ail  spirited,  strong,  and  active.  The 
description  of  the  Eastern  Horses  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
is  exceedingly  poetical  and  expressive : — “ Hast 
thou  given  the  Horse  strength  ? hast  thou  clothed 
his  neck  with  thunder  ?•  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid 
as  a, Grasshopper  ? The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  ter- 
rible. He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in 
his  strength  : he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men  : 
He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affrighted ; neither 
turneth  he  back  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rat- 
tleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield. 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage: 
neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha ; 
and  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of 
the  captains  and  the  shouting.”! 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far, 

The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war, 

Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight. 

Shifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promised  fight. 


* Sonnini,  li.  258.  t Job,  xxxix.  v.  19 — 
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On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin’d, 

Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind: 

His  horny  hoofs  are  jetty  black  and  round  ; 

His  chine  is  double  ; starting  with  a bound, 

He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 

Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  flow  ; 

He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  thefoe.^ 

In  Norway,  where  the  roads  are  most  of  them 
impassable  for  carriages,  the  Horses,  which  are 
nearly  all  stallions,  are  remarkably  sure-footed,  they 
skip  along  over  the  stones,  and  are  always  full  of 
spirit.  Pontoppidan  says,  when  they  go  up  and 
down  a steep  cliff,  on  stones  like  steps,  they  first 
gently  tread  with  one  foot,  to  try  if  the  stone  be 
firm  ; and  in  this  they  must  be  left  entirely  to  their 
own  management,  or  the  ‘best  rider  in  the  world 
would  run  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck.  When  they 
have  to  descend  steep  and  slippery  places,  and  such 
frequently  occur,  they,  in  a surprising  manner,  like 
the  Asses  of  the  Alps  (which  I shall  next  mention) 
draw  their  hind  legs  together  under  their  bodies, 
and  thus  slide  down.  They  exhibit  much  courage 
when  they  contend,  as  they  are  often  under  the 
necessity  of  doing,  with  the  Wolves  and  Bears,  but 
particularly  with  the  latter.  When  the  Horse  per- 
ceives any  of  these  animals  near  him,  and  has  a Mare 
or  Gelding  with  him,  he  first  puts  these  behind  out 
of  the  way, and  then  furiously  attacks  his  enemy  with 
his  fore-legs,  which  he  uses  so  expertly  as  generally  to 
come  off  the  conqueror.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
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Bear,  who  has  twice  the  strength  of  his  adversary, 
gets  the  advantage,  particularly  if  the  Horse  makes 
at  any  attempt,  by  turning  round,  to  kick  him  with 
his  hind-legs ; for  the  Bear  then  instantly  closes  upon 
him,  and  keeps  such  firm  hold  as  scarcely  by  any 
means  whatever  to  be  shaken  oft' : the  Horse  in  this 
case  gallops  away  with  his  enemy,  till  he  falls  down 
and  expires  from  loss  of  blood/^  _ 

There  are  few  countries  that  can  boast  a breed  of 
Horses  so  excellent  as  our  own.  The  English  hun- 
ters are  allowed  to  be  among  the  noblest,  most  ele- 
gant, and  useful  animals  in  the  world.  Whilst  the 
French,  and  many  other  European  nations,  seem 
only  attentive  to  spirit  and  parade,  we  train  ours 
principally  for  strength  and  dispatch.  Theirs,  how- 
ever, have  the  advantage  of  never  coming  down 
before,  as  ours  do,  because,  in  breaking,  they  put 
them  more  on  their  haunches,  while  we,  perhaps, 
throw  them  too  much  forward.  With  unwearied 
attention,  however,  to  the  breed,  and  repeated  trials 
of  all  the  best  Elorses  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 

' ours  are  now  become  capable  of  performing  what 
no  others  can.  Among  our  racers  we  liavc  had 
one  (Childers)  which  has  been  known  to  pass  over 
eighty-two  feet  and  a half  in  a second  of  time,  a 
degree  of  fieetness  perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other 
Horse.  In  the  year  1745,  the  post-master  of  Stret- 
ton  rode,  on  different  Horses,  along  the  road  to  and 
from  London,  no  less  than  215  miles  in  eleven 
hours  and  a half,  a rate  of  above  eighteen  miles  an 


* PontoppiUan,  part  ii.  p.  3. 
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hour:  and  in  July,  1788,  qi  Horse  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  of  Billiter-square,  London,  was  trotted 
for  a wager  thirty  miles  in  an  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twenty- 
one  miles  an  hour. — In  London  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  a single  Horse  drawing,  for  a short  space, 
the  weight  of  three  tons:  and  some  of  the  pack  Horses 
of  the  north  usually  carry  burthens  weighing  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pounds ; but  the  most  remarkable 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  British  Horses  is  in  our 
mill  Horses,  some  of  which  have  been  known  to 
carry,  at  one  load,  thirteen  measures  of  corn,  that 
in  the  whole  would  amount  to  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight. 

Though  endowed  with  vast  strength,  and  great 
powers  of  body,  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  Horse, 
that  it  rarely  exerts  either  to  its  master’s  prejudice  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  endure  fatigues,  even  to 
death,  for  our  benefit.  Providence  seems  to  have 
implanted  in  him  a benevolent  disposition,  and  a fear 
of  the  human  race,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a certain 
consciousness  of  the  services  we  can  render  him.* 
We  have,  however,  one  instance  of  recollection  of 
injury,  and  an  attempt  to  revenge  it.  This  is  in- 
serted in  a work  of  D.  Rollc,  Esq.  of  Torrington,  in 
Devonshire: — A Baronet,  one  of  whose  hunters  had 
never  tired  in  the  longest  chace,  once  encouraged  the 
cruel  thought  of  attempting  completely  to  fatigue 
him.  After  a long  chace,  therefore,  he  dined,  and 
again  mounting,  rode  him  furiously  among  the  hills. 


* Penn.  Brit.  Zjol.  i. 
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When  brought  to  the  stable,  his  strength  appeared 
exhausted,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  The 
groom,  possessed  of  more  feeling  than  his  brutal 
master,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  the  sight  of 
so  noble  an  animal  thus  sunk  down.  The  Baronet 
some  time  after  entered  the  stable,  and  the  Horse 
made  a furious  spring  upon  him,  and  had  not  the 
groom  interfered,  would  soon  have  put  it  out  of  his 
power  of  ever  again  misusing  his  animals. 

The  barbarous. custom  of  docking  the  tails,  and 
cutting  the  ears  of  Horses,  is  in  this  country  very 
prevalent.  The  former,  principally  with  w^aggon 
Horses,  under  the  pretence  that  a bushy  tail  collects 
the  dirt  of  the  roads ; and  the  latter,  from  the  idea 
that  they  are  rendered  more  elegant  in  their  appear- 
ance. Thus,  from  ideal  necessity,  we  deprive  them 
of  two  parts  of  their  body  principally  instrumental, 
not  only  to  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  but  in  their 
utility  to  us.  By  taking  aw'ay  their  ears,  the  funnels 
are  destroyed  which  they  always  direct  to  the  place 
from  whence  any  sound  is  heard,  anci  they  are  thus 
rendered  nearly  deaf.  And  in  the  loss  of  their  tail, 
they  find  even  a still  greater  inconvenience.  During 
summer  they  are  perpetually  teazed  with  sw^arms  of 
insects,  that  either  attempt  to  suck  their  blood,  or 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  rectum,  which  they  have 
now  no  means  of  lashine;  off ; and  in  winter  they  ai  e 
deprived  of  a necessary  protection  against  the  cold. 

But  of  all  others  the  custom  that  we  have  adopted, 
for  it  is.  found  in  no  other  nation  than  this,  of  nick- 
ing them,  is  the  most  useless  and  absurd.  It  is  an 
affecting  sight  to  go  into  the  stable  of  some  eminent 
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horse-dealer,  and  there  behold  a range  of  fine  and 
beautiful  steeds  with  their  tails  cut  and  slashed,  tied 
up  by  pullies  to  give  them  force,  suffering  such  tor- 
ture that  they  sometimes  never  recover  the  savage 
gashes  they  have  received ; and  for  what  is  all  this 
done  ? — that  they  may  hold  their  tails  somewhat 
higher  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  be  for  ever 
after  deprived  of  the  power  of  moving  the  joints  of 
them  as  a defence  against  Flies  ! 

I have  another  abuse  to  notice,  observable  in  those 
who  shoe  Horses.  The  stupid  blacksmith,  in  order 
to  save  himself  a little  trouble,  will  frequently  apply 
the  shoe  red-hot  to  the  Horse’s  foot,  that  it  may 
burn  for  itself  a bed  in  the  hoof,  and  fit  it  for  its  re- 
ception. “ The  utmost  severity  (says  Lord  Pem- 
broke) ought  to  be  inflicted  on  all  those  who  clap 
shoes  on  hot.  This  unpardonable  laziness  of  farriers, 
in  making  feet  thus  to  fit  shoes,  instead  of  shoes  to 
fit  the  feet,  dries  up  the  hoofs,  and  utterly  destroys 
them.”*  It  is  of  the  most  ruinous  consequence, 
hardening  and  cracking  the  hoofs,  and  inducing 
even  the  mosthital  disorders.  The  joints,  the  wind, 
and  the  eyes,  are  injured  by  it,  and  the  gross  hu- 
mours which  naturally  descend  to  the  feet,  and 
ought  to  be  carried  off  by  insensible  perspiration,  arc 
detained  from  the  hardness  of  the  surface  they  have 
to  penetrate. 

In  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
a mode  is  laid  down  by  which  Horses  may  at  any 
time  be  stopped,  when  they  become  so  unruly  as  to 
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run  away.  This  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  their 
always  standing  still  when  suddenly  deprived  of 
sight.  M.  Dalesme  has  there  shewn  a very  easy  man- 
ner of  disposing  two  lines,  which  let  fall  at  once  upon 
the  eyes  of  each  of  two  coach  Horses,  a piece  of  lea- 
ther so  as  immediately  to  hinder  them  from  seeing. 
These  cords  may  be  pulled  from  within  the  carriage. 
This  appears  capable  of  being  improved  into  an  use- 
ful preventive  to  the  fatal  accidents  which  sometimes 
occur  from  unruly  or  highly  fed  Horses.* 

The  stomach  of  Horses  is  small,  and  at  the  cardia 
there  is  a little  valve  which  renders  them  incapable 
of  vomitinQ:.  Their  natural  diseases  are  few,  but 
our  ill-usage,  or  neglect,  or,  which  is  very  frequent, 
our  over-care  of  them,  bring  on  a numerous  train, 
which  are  often  fatal.  They  sleep  but  little,  and  this, 
in  general,  on  their  legs.  If  properly  treated,  they 
will  live  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 


A French  writer,  Lasterie,  has  lately  published  a 
description  of  a Horse  without  hair,  which  he  con- 
siders as  forming  a variety  in  the  species,  and  whose 
state,  he  says,  is  neither  the  effect  of  art  nor  of  dis- 
ease. This  Horse,  purchased  at  Vienna,  and  taken 
from  the  Turks,  appeared  to  be  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  ate  the  same  food,  and  in  about  the  same 
quantity,  as  other  Horses,  was  lean,  and  very  easily 
affected  by  cold.  There  was  not  upon  the  whole 
body  any  hair  except  the  eye-lashes  of  the  lower  eye- 
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lid.  His  skin  was  black,  bordering  upon  gre^’',  with 
some  white  spots  under  the  fore-shoulders,  and  in 
the  groins:  it  was  also  soft  to  the  touch,  glossy,  and 
■a  little  unctuous.  The  bones  of  the  nose  were  de- 
pressed, which  embarrassed  his  respiration,  and  pro- 
duced a noise  each  time  that  he  took  in  or  emitted 
air.* 

THE  ASS.f 

The  Ass  is  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  deserts 
of  Tartary,  the  southern  parts  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  In  its  native  state  it 
exhibits  an  appearance  very  far  superior,  both  in 
point  of  vivacity  and  beauty,  to  the  animals  of  the 
same  species  in  a state  of  domestication. 

Asses  live  in  separate  herds,  each  consisting  of  a 
chief,  and  several  mares  and  colts,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty.  They  are  excessively  timid,  and 
provident  against  danger.  A male  takes  on  him  the 
care  of  the  herd,  and  is  always  on  the  watch.  If 
they  observe  a hunter,  who,  by  creeping  along  the 
ground,  has  got  near  them,  the  centinel  takes  a great 
circuit,  and  goes  round  and  round  him,  as  discover- 
ing somewhat  to  be  apprehended.  As  soon  as  the 
animal  is  satisfied,  he  rejoins  the  herd,  which  sets  off 
with  great  precipitation.  Sometimes  his  curiosity 
costs  him  his  life  ; for  he  approaches  so  near  as  tc 
give  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  shooting  liim. — 
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The  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  in  the  wild  Asses 
are  most  exquisite ; so  that  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  approached  without  the  utmost  difficulty. — 
The  Persians  catch  them  and  break  them  for  the 
draught.  They  make  pits,  which  they  fill  about 
half  up  with  plants : into  these  the  Asses  fall  without 
bruising  themselves,  and  are  taken  thence  alive. 
When  completely  domesticated  they  are  very  valu- 
able and  sell  at  a high  price,  being  at  all  times  cele- 
brated for  their  amazing  swiftness. 

The  food  of  the  wild  Asses  is  the  saltest  plants  of 
the  deserts,  such  as  the  atriplex,  kali,  and  chenopo- 
dium ; and  also  the  better  milky  tribes  of  herbs. 
They  also  prefer  salt  water  to  fresh.  This  is  exactly 
conformable  to  the  history  given  of  this  animal  in 
the  book  of  Job,  for  the  words  ‘‘  barren  land,’’  ex- 
pressive of  his  dwelling,  ought,  according  to  the 
learned  Bochart,  to  be  rendered  salt  places.  The 
hunters  generally  lie  in  wait  for  the  Asses  near  the 
ponds  of  brackish  water,  to  wffiich  they  resort  to 
drink.* 

The  Ass,  like  the  Horse,  was  Imported  into  Ame- 
rica by  the  Spaniards  : and  that  country  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  favourable  to  this  race  of  animals ; for, 
where  they  have  run  wild,  they  have  multiplied  in 
such  numbers,  that  in  some  places  they  have  become 
quite  a 'nuisance.  In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the 
owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  are  bred,  suffer 
all  persons  to  take  aw^ay  as  many  as  they  can,  on  pay- 
ing a small  acknowledgment,  in  proportion  to  the 
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number  of  days  the  sport  of  hunting  them  lasts. 
They  catch  them  in  the  following  manner: — A num- 
ber of  persons  go  on  horseback,  and  are  attended  by 
Indians  on  foot ; when  arrived  at  the  proper  places, 
they  form  a circle  in  order  to  drive  them  into  some 
valley ; where,  at  full  speed,  they  throw  the  noose, 
and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  The  creatures,  find- 
ing themselves  inclosed,  make  very  furious  eftbrts 
to  escape  ; and,  if  only  one  forces  his  way  through, 
they  all  follow  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity.  How- 
ever, when  noosed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down 
and  secure  them  with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  them 
till  the  chace  is  over.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  them 
away  with  greater  facility,  they  pair  them  with  tame 
Asses  ; but  this  is  not  easily  performed,  for  they  are 
so  remarkably  fierce,  that  they  often  wound  the  per- 
sons who  undertake  to  manage  them. 

They  have  all  the  swiftness  of  Horses,  and  neither 
declivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  career. — 
When  attacked,  they  defend  themselves  by  means  of 
their  heels  and  mouth  with  such  address,  that,  with- 
out slackening  their  pace,  they  often  maim  their 
pursuers.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  in 
these  creatures  is,  that,  after  carrying  their  first  load, 
their  celerity  leaves  them,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is 
lost,  and  they  soon  contract  the  stupid  look,  and  the 
dulness  peculiar  to  their  species.  It  is  also  observ- 
able that  these  creatures  will  not  permit  a Horse  to 
live  among  them.  They  always  feed  together;  and, 
if  a Horse  happens  to  stray  into  the  place  where  they 
graze,  they  all  fall  upon  him,  and,  without  even  giv- 
ing him  the  choice  of  flying,  bite  and  kicl^  him  till 
they  leave  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  Asses  descend  the  pre- 
cipices of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes  is  truly  extraordi- 
nary, and  deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  the  passes  of 
these  mountains  there  are  often  on  one  side  steep 
eminences,  and  on  the  other  frightful  abysses ; and, 
as  these  generally  follow  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  road,  instead  of  lying  on  a level,  forms  at 
every  little  distance  steep  declivities  of  several  hun- 
dred yards  downwards.  These  can  only  be  descended 
by  Asses;  and  the  animals  themselves  seem  sensible 
of  the  danger,  by  the  caution  that  they  use.  When 
they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  descents,  they 
stop  of  themselves,  without  being  checked  by  the 
rider;  and,  if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to  spur  them 
on,  they  continue  immoveable.  They  seem  all  this 
time  ruminating  on  the  danger  that  lies  before  them, 
and  preparing  themselves  for  the  encounter.  They 
not  only  attentively  view  the  road,  but  tremble  and 
snort  at  the  danger.  Having  prepared  for  their 
descent,  they  place  their  fore-feet  in  a posture  as  it 
they  were  stopping  themselves  ; they  then  also  put 
their  hinder  feet  together,  but  a little  forward,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  hav- 
ing taken  a survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with 
the  swiftness  of  a meteor.  In  the  mean  time  all  that 
the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himself  fast  on  the 
saddle,  without  checking  the  rein,  for  the  least  mo- 
tion is  sufficient  to  disorder  the  equilibrium  of  the 
Ass,  in  which  case  both  must  unavoidably  perish. 
But  their  address  in  this  rapid  descent  is  truly  won- 
derful ; for,  in  their  swiftest  motion,  when  they  ' 
seem  to  have  lost  all  government  of  themselves,  the)- 
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follow  exactly  the  different  windings  of  the  road,  as 
if  they  had  previously  settled  in  their  minds  the 
route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every  precau- 
tion for  their  safety.  In  this  journey,  the  natives, 
who  are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
hold  themselves  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  animate 
the  beasts  with  shouts,  and  encourage  them  to  perse- 
verance. Some  Asses,  after  being  long  used  to  these 
journies,  acquire  a kind  of  reputation  for  their  safety 
and  skill;  and  their  value  rises  in  proportion  to  their 
fame. 

In  Spain  the  breed  of  Asses  has,  by  care  and  at- 
tention, become  the  finest  in  the  world  : they  arc 
large,  strong,  elegant,  and  stately  animals,  and  are 
often  found  to  rise  to  fifteen  hands  hioch.  The  best 
of  them  sell  sometimes  for  a hundred  guineas  each 
or  upwards.  This  shev/s  that  the  A.ss  may,  notwith- 
standing all  our  prejudices,  and  our  generally  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  it,  be  rendered  even  an  elegant, 
as  well  as  an  useful  animal.  The  Romans  had  a 
breed  which  they  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that 
Pliny  mentions  one  of  the  stallions  selling  for  a price 
greater  than  three  thousand  pounds  of  our  money ; 
and  he  says  that  in  Celtiberia,  a province  in  Spain, 
a she  Ass  has  brought  colts  which  were  bought  for 
nearly  the  same  sum.  And  Varro  speaks  of  an  Ass 
that  was  sold  in  his  own  time  in  Rom.e  for  near  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  • also  excel  us  in  Asses  as  they 
do  in  Horses.  Some  of  these  are  of  great  size  and 
elegance,  and  sell  occasionally  for  higher  prices  than 
even  the  Horses.  In  their  attitudes  and  movements 
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there  is  a degree  of  gracefulness,  and  In  their  carriage 
a nobleness  unknown  even  in  those  of  Spain.  Their 
foot  is  sure,  their  step  light*,  and  their  .paces  quick, 
brisk,  and  easy. — .They  are  not  only  in  common  use 
for  riding  on  in  Egypt,  but  they  were  not  long  ago 
the  only  animals  on  which  the  Christians  of  any 
country  were  allowed  to  appear  in  the  capital.  The 
Mahometan  merchants,  the  most  opulent  of  the  inha- 
bitants,and  even  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, used  them. 

Being  more  hardy  than  the  Horses,  these  animals 
are  preferred  to  them  for  long  journies  across  the 
deserts.  Most  of  the  Mussulmen  pilgrims  use  them 
in  the  long  and  laborious  journey  to  Mecca  ; and  the  . 
chiefs  of  the  Nubian  caravans,  which  are  sixty  days 
in  passing  immense  solitudes,  ride  upon  Asses,  that  on 
their  arrival  in  Egypt  do  not  appear  fatigued. — 
When  the  rider  alights,  he  has  no  occasion  to  fasten 
his  Ass  ; he  merely  pulls  the  rein  of  the  bridle  tight, 
and  passes  it  over  a ring  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
saddle : this  coniines  the  animal’s  head,  and  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  remain  patiently  in  his  place. 

In  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo  Asses  stand  ready 
bridled  and  saddled  for  hire,  and  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  hackney-coaches  in  London.  The 
person  who  lets  them  accompanies  his  Ass,  running 
behind  to  goad  him  on,  and  to  cry  out  to  those  on  foot 
to  make  way.  They  are  regularly  rubbed  down, 
and  washed,  which  renders  their  coat  smooth,  soft, 
and  glossy.  T.heir  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Horses,  usually  consisting  of  chopped  straw,  barley, 
and  small  beans.="— They  here  seem,  says  M.  Denon, 
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to  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  their  existence  : they  are 
healthy,  active,  cheerful,  and  the  mildest  and  safest 
animals  that  a person  can  possibly  have.  The  natural 
pace  is  a canter  or  gallop,  and  without  fatiguing  his 
rider,  the  Ass  will  carry  him  rapidly  over  the  large 
plains  which  lie  between  different  parts  of  this  strag- 
gling city.  This  mode  of  conveyance,  M.  Denon  says, 
was  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  frequently  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  back  of  Asses.* 

The  gentleness,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  this 
animal,  so  much  abused  and  neglected  in  our  own 
country,  are  without  example.  He  is  subjected  to 
excessive  labour,  and  contented  with  the  coarsest 
herbage.  The  common  lanes  and  high  roads  are  his 
nightly  residence,  and  his  food  the  thistle  or  plain- 
tain,  which  he  sometimes  prefers  to  grass.  In  his 
drinking  he  is,  however,  singularly  nice,  refusing  all 
but  the  water  of  the  clearest  brooks.  He  is  much 
afraid  of  wetting  his  feet,  and  will,  even  when 
loaded,  turn  aside  to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  the 
road.  His  countenance  is  mild  and  modest,  fully 
expressive  of  his  simple  and  unaffected  deportment. — 
His  services  are  too  often  repaid  by  hard  fare  and 
cruel  usage  ; and,  being  generally  the  property  of 
the  poor,  he  partakes  of  their  wants  and  their  dis- 
tresses. He  is  more  healthy  than  the  Horse,  and, 
though  generally  degraded  into  the  most  useless  and 
neglected  of  domestic  quadrupeds,  he  might,  by 
care  and  education,  be  rendered  useful  for  a variety 
of  domestic  purposes  in  which  the  Horse  is  now  em- 
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ployed.  Were  we  but  to  pay  a little  attention  to 
him  we  could  not  fail  to  be  gainers  by  it.  We 
ought  also  to  cross  our  breed  with  the  Arabian, 
Egyptian,  or  even  the  Spanish  males  ; which  would 
produce  us  an  offspring  improved  both  in  strength 
and  appearance.  The  fame  of  Asses  being  stubborn 
animals  is,  in  a great  measure,  unfounded  ; as  it 
arises  solely  from  ill  usage,  and  not  from  any  natural 
defect  in  their  constitution  or  temper. 

An  old  man,  who  a fev/  years  ago  sold  vegetables 
in  London,  used  in  his  employment  an  Ass,  which 
conveyed  his  baskets  from  door  to  door.  Frequently 
he  gave  the  poor  industrious  creature  a handful  of 
hay,  or  some  pieces  of  bread,  or  greens,  by  way  of 
refreshment  and  reward.  The  old  man  had  no  need 
of  any  goad  for  the  animal,  and  seldom  indeed  had 
he  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  drive  it  on.  His  kind 
treatment  was  one  day  remarked,  to  him,  and  he  was 
asked  whether  his  beast  was  apt  to  be  stubborn. 

Ah  I Master,  (he  replied)  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  cruel, 
and  as  for  stubbornness  1 cannot  complain,  for  he  is 
ready  to  do  any  thing,  and  to  go  any  where.  I bred 
him  myself.  He  is  sometimes  skittish  and  play- 
ful, and  once  ran  away  from  me  ; you  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  there  were  more  than  fifty  people  after 
him,  attempting  in  vain  to  stop  him  ; yet  he  turned 
back  of  himself,  and  never  stopped  till  he  ran  his 
head  kindly  into  my  bosom.”* 

Leo  Africanus  informs  us,  that,  at  Cairo,  Asses 
were  frequently  trained  up  for  public  exhibitions. 
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and  taught  many  tricks  that  persons  in  general 
would  suppose  these  apparently  stupid  animals  inca- 
pable of  performing. — At  les  combats  des  ajimaiix, 
the  theatre,  or  Bear-garden  of  Paris,  Mr.  Pennant 
was  witness  to  an  extraordinary  instance  of  spirit 
and  prowess  in  a tame  Ass,  in  a fight  with  a Dog. 
The  latter  could  never  seize  on  the  long-eared 
beast ; which  sometimes  caught  the  Dog  in  his 
mouth,  and  sometimes  flung  it  under  his  knees,  and 
kneeled  on  it,  till  the  Dog  at  length  fairly  gave  up 
the  contest.* 

There  were,  according  to  Hollingshed,  no  Asses  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  How  soon 
afterwards  they  were  introduced  is  uncertain  ; they 
are,  however,  at  present  naturalized  in  this  coun- 
try, and  their  utility  becomes  every  day  more  ex- 
perienced. 

The  skin  of  the  Ass  is  clastic,  and  of  use  for  va- 
rious articles,  such  as  drums,  shoes,  leaves  of  pocket- 
books,  &c.  Chagrin  is  made  of  that  part  of  the  skin 
which  grows  about  the  rump  ; and  at  Astracan  and 
throughout  Persia  there  are  great  manufactories  of  it. 
It  is  not  naturally  granulated,  that  roughness  being 
altogether  effected  by  art.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  Ass 
is  eaten  by  the  Tartars,  and  is  said  to  be  very  delicate 
and  good,  but  when  killed  in  a tame  state  this  is  hard 
and  unfit  for  food.  The  milk  is  universally  known, 
and  is  approved  as  a specific  in  many  disorders.  It 
is  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  highly  nutricious. 


* Penn.  Q^:acl.  i.  2. 
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THE  ZEBRA.* 

The  Zebra,  somewhat  like,  the  Mule,  has  a large 
head  and  ears.  Its  body  is  round  and  plump,  and  its 
legs  are  delicately  small.  The  skin  is  as  smooth  as 
satin,  and  adorned  with  elegant  stripes  like  ribbons, 
which  in  the  male  are  brown  on  a yellowish  white 
ground,  and  in  th^  female  black  on  a white  ground. 

Zebras  inhabit  the  scorching  plains  of  Africa,  their 
vast  herds  affording  sometimes  an  agreeable  relief  to 
the  eye  of  the  wearied  traveller.  They  assemble  in 
the  day  on  the  extensive  plains  of  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  by  their  beauty  and  liveliness  adorn 
and  animate  the  dreary  scene. 

All  attempts  to  tame  this  animal  so  as  to  render  it 
serviceable  to  mankind  have  been  hitherto  fruitless. 
Wild  and  independent  by  nature  it  seems  ill  adapted 
to  servitude  and  restraint.  If,  however,  it  were 
taken  young,  and  much  care  was  bestowed  in  its 
education,  it  might  probably  be  in  a great  measure 
domesticated.  A beautiful  male  Zebra,  at  Exeter- 
change,  London,  which  was  afterwards  burnt  to 
death  by  the  mischievous  act  of  a Monkey  setting 
fire  to  the  straw  on  which  he  lay,  appeared  to  have 
entirely  lost  his  native  wildness,  and  was  so  gentle 
as  to  suffer  a child  of  six  years  old  to  sit  quietly 
on  his  back,  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of 
displeasure.  He  was  familiar  even  with  strangers, 
and  received  those  kind  of  caresses  that  are  usually 

* SynonY/MS- — Equus  TkhlOf  Linn. — Zebre.  Buffon.  Sbanv  s 
. Gen.  Zoil.  li.  tab.  i^ad.  p.  20. 
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given  to  the  Horse,  with  evident  satisfaction.* — 
The  one,  however,  that  was,  some  years  ago,  kept  at 
Kew,  seemed  of  a savage  and  fierce  nature.  No  one 
dared  venture  to  approach  it,  except  the  person  who 
was  accustomed  to  feed  it,  and  who  alone  could 
mount  on  its  back.  Mr.  Edwards  saw  this  animal 
eat  a large  paper  of  tobacco,  paper  and  all  ; and 
was  told  it  would  eat  flesh,  and  any  kind  of  food 
that  was  given  to  it.  This,  however,  might  pro- 
ceed from  habit  or  necessity  in  its  long  voyage  to 
this  country  ; for  in  a native  state  these  animals  all 
feed,  like  Horses  and  Asses,  on  vegetables. -j- 

In  some  parts  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  are  many  Zebras,  and  a penalty  of  fifty  rix- 
dollars  is  inflicted  on  any  person  who  shoots  one  of 
them.  Whenever  any  of  them  happen  to  be  caught 
alive  they  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor.  J 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS  TRIBE. 

ONLY  one  species  has  hitherto  been  discovered  as 
belonging  to  this  tribe.  This  has  four  front- teeth 
in  each  jaw  ; the  upper  ones  standing  distant  by 
pairs,  the  lower  prominent,  and  the  two  middle 
ones  the  longest.  The  canine  te^th  are  solitary, 
those  of  the  lower-jaw  extremely  large,  curved,  and 
cut  obliquely  at  the  ends.  The  feet  are  each  armed 
at  the  marmn  with  four  hoofs. 

O 

f Edwards’s  Glcaa.  i.  ^9*  tab.  123. 

I Tiiunbergj  li.  114. 
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THE  AMPHIBIOUS  HIPPOPOTAMUS.* 

In  size  the  full-grown  Hippopotamus  is  equal,  or 
even  sometimes  superior  to  the  Rhinoceros.  One 
that  M.  Le  Vaillant  killed  in  the  south  of  Africa 
measured  ten  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  about 
nine  feet  in  circumference.  Its  form  is  highly  un- 
couth, the  body  being  extremely  large,  fat,  and 
round ; the  legs  very  short  and  thick ; the  head 
large  ; the  mouth  extremely  wide  ; and  the  teeth  of 
vast  strength  and  size.'  The  eyes  and  ears  are  small. 
The  tail  is  short,  and  sparingly  scattered  with  hair. 
The  whole  animal  is  covered  with  short  hair,  thinly 
set,‘  and  is  of  a brownish  colour.  The  hide  is  in 
some  parts  two  inches  thick,  and  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  Hog  : the  hide  of  a full-grown  Hippopo- 
tamus is  sufficiently  heavy  to  load  a Camel. t 

These  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from 
the  Niger  to  Berg  River,  many  miles  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in 
the  rivers  nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almost  extir- 
pated there.' — From  the  unwieldiness  of  his  body  and 
the  shortness  of  his  legs,  the  Hippopotamus  is  not 
able,  according  to  M.  de  BufFon,  to  move  fast  upon 
land,  and  is  then  extremely  timid.  When  pursued  he  ^ 
takes  to  the  water,  plunges  in,  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  seen  walking  there  at  ease ; he  cannot,  how- 


* Synonyms. — Hippopotamus  Amphiblus.  Linn. — Hippopotami,  Ri- 
ver Horses,  Water  Elepliants,  or  Ker-kamanon.  Ba.  -liippopotame, 

ou  Cheval  Marin.  Eiiffon, — Sea-horse.  Dampier. Sha-jf.<'s  Geni  ZooL 

W.tab.  z\i). — Jhnv.  ^faJ.  p.  163. 
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ever,  continue  there  long  without  often  rising  to  the 
surface.  In  the  day-time  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  being 
discovered  that,  when  he  takes  in  fresh  air,  the  place 
is  hardly  perceptible,  for  he  scarcely  ventures  to  put 
even  his  nose  out  of  the  water.  In  rivers  unfre- 
quented by  mankind,  he  is  less  cautious,  and  puts 
out  the  whole  of  his  head. 

If  wounded,  the  Hippopotamus  wdll  rise  and  attack 
boats  or  canoes  with  great  fury,  and  often  sink  them 
by  biting  large  pieces  out  of  their  sides.  In  shallow 
rivers,  he  makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom  in  order 
to  conceal  his  great  bulk.  When  he  quits  the  water 
he  usually  puts  out  half  his  body  at  once,  and  smells 
and  looks  around ; but  sometimes  rushes  out  with 
great  impetuosity,  and  tramples  down  every  thing 
in  his  way.  During  the  night  he  leaves  the  rivers 
in  order  to  feed  on  sugar-canes,  rushes,  millet,  rice, 
&c.  consuming  great  quantities,  and  doing  much 
damage  in  the  cultivated  fields.* 

The  Egyptians  adopt  a singular  mode  of,  in 
some  measure,  freeing  themselves  from  this  de- 
structive animal.  They  mark  the  places  that  he 
chiefly  frequents,  and  there  lay  a quantity  of  pease. 
When  the  beast  comes  ashore,  hungry  and  vora- 
cious, he  immediately  falls  to  eating  in  the  nearest 
place  : and  filling  himself  with  the  pease,  they  oc- 
casion an  insupportable  thirst.  He  rushes  into  the 
water,  and  drinks  so  copiously  that  the  pease  in 
his  stomach,  being  fully  saturated,  swell  so  much 
as  very  soon  afterwards  to  kill  him.f — Among  the 


* Buff.  Q^ad.  f Hasselquist,  188, 
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CafFres  in  tlie  south  of  Africa,  the  Hippopotamus 
is  sometimes  taken  in  pits  made  in  the  paths  that 
' lead  to  his  haunts.  But  the  gait  of  this  animal, 
when  undisturbed,  is  generally  so  cautious  and  slow, 
that  he  often  smells  out  the  snare,  and  avoids  it. 
The  most  certain  method  is  to  watch  him  at  night, 
behind  a bush  close  to  his  path  ; and,  as  he  passes,  to 
wound  him  in  the  tendons  of  the  knee-joint,  by 
which  he  is  immediately  rendered  laiue,  and  unable 
to  escape  from  the  numerous  hunters  that  afterwards 
assail  him.* 

These  creatures  are  capable  of  being  tamed. 
Belon  says,  he  has  seen  one  so  gentle  as  to  be  let 
loose  out  of  a stable,  and  led  by  its  keeper,  without 
attempting  to  injure  any  person. 

“ The  Hippopotamus  is  not  (says  Dr.  Sparrman) 
so  quick  in  its  pace  on  land  as  the  generality  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so 
slow  and  heavy  as  M.  de  Buffon  describes  it  to  be  ; 
for  both  the  Hottentots  and  Colonists  look  upon  it 
as  dangerous  to  meet  a Hippopotamus  ou.t  of  the 
water,  especially  as,  according  to  report,  they  had 
had  a recent  instance  of  one  of  these  animals, 
which,  from  certain  circumstances,  was  supposed 
to  be  in  rut,  having  for  several  hours  pursued  a 
Hottentot,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  his 
escape.” 

Professor  Thunberg  was  informed,  by  a respect- 
able person  at  the  Cape,  that  as  he  and  a party  were 
on  a hunting  expedition,  they  observed  a female 


* Bai  row,  209. 
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Hippopotamus  come  from  one  of  the  rivers,  and  re- 
tire to  a little  distance  from  its  bank,  in  order  to 
calve.  They  lay  still  in  the  bushes  till  the  Calf  and 
its  mother  made  their  appearance,  when  one  of  them 
fired,  and  shot  the  latter  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
Hottentots,  who  imagined  that  after  this  they  could 
seize  the  Calf  alive,  immediately  ran  from  their  hid- 
ing-place, but  though  only  just  brought  into  the 
world,  the  young  animal  got  out  of  their  hands,  and 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  the  river,  where,  plung- 
ing in,  it  got  safely  off.  This  is  a singular  instance 
of  pure  instinct,  for,  the  Professor  observes,  the  crea- 
ture,  unhesitatingly,  ran  to  the  river,  as  its  proper 
place  of  security,  without  having  previously  receiv- 
ed any  instructions  from 'the  actions  of  its  parent.* 
The  flesh  of  the  Hippopotamus  is  in  great  request 
among  the  Hottentots,  who  are  very  fond  of  it, 
either  roasted  or  boiled.  Their  partiality  might  not, 
however,  induce  an  European  to  suppose  it  excel- 
lent, for  they  considerably  exceed  our  Epicures  in 
their  relisli  for  high-flavoured  (putrefied)  game. 
Thunberg  passed  a Hottentot  tent  w'hich  had  been 
pitched  for  the  purpose*  of  consuming  the  body  of 
an  Hippopotamus  that  had  been  killed  some  time 
before  : the  inhabitants  wxre  in  the  midst  of  such 
stench  that  the  travellers  could  hardly  pass  them 
without  being  sufFocated.f — The  skin  is  cut  into 
thongs  for  wdiips,  wdiich,  for  softness  and  pliability, 
are  preferred  by  the  Africans  to  those  made  of  the 
, hide  of  the  Rhinoceros.  The  proccssus'?naxilhiris  is 


* Thunberg,  li.  63. 
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said  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  stone  and 
gravel.  And  the  tusks,  from  their  always  preserving 
their  original  purity  and  whiteness,  are  superior  to 
ivory.  The  French  manufacture  the  latter  into  ar- 
tificial teeth.* 


THE  HOG  TRIBE. 

I 

THE  manners  of  these  animals  are  in  general  filthy 
and  disgusting.  They  are  fond  of  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  and  feed  almost  indifierently  on  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  devouring  even  the  most  corrupted 
carcases.  With  their  strong  tendinous  snout  they 
dig  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and  other  aliment 
hidden  under  the  surface. 

They  are  exceedingly  prolific. — The  male  is  named 
Boar^  the  female  and  the  young  ones  are  called 
Pigs, 

In  the  upper-jaw  there  are  four  front-teeth,  the 
points  of  which  converge : and,  usually,  six  in  the 
lower-jaw,  which  project.  The  canine-teeth,  or  tusks, 
are  two  in  each  jaw,  those  above  short,  while  those 
below  are  long,  and  extend  out  of  the  mouth.  The 
snout  is  prominent,  moveable,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cut  off,  or  truncated.  The  feet 
are  cloven. 

THE  COMMON  HOG.f 

The  Wild  Boar,  the  stock  or  original  of  the  Do- 

* Vaillant — Thunberg — Sparrman. 

Synonyms. — Sur  Sciofa.  Limt. — Sanglier  et  Maicassin.  Buffon.—^ 
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mestic  Hog,  is  a native  of  almost  all  the  temperate 
parts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  upper  parts  of  Africa. 

While  they  are  young,  these  animals  live  in  herds, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence,  but  the  moment 
they  come  to  maturity,  they  walk  the  forest  alone 
and  fearless.  They  seldom  attack  unprovoked,  but 
dread  no  enemy,  and  shun  none.  When  hunted, 
they  do  not  so  much  fly  their  assailants  as  keep  them 
at  bay,  and  are  at  last  rather  wearied  out,  or  over- 
come by  numbers,  than  fairly  killed  in  the  chace. 

The  Domestic  Hog  is,  generally  speaking,  a very 
harmless  creature,  and  preys  on  no  animals  but  either 
dead  ones,  or  such  as  are  incapable  of  resistance.  He 
lives  mostly  on  vegetables,  yet  can  devour  the  most 
putrid  carcases.  We,  however,  generally  conceive 
him  to  be  much  more  indelicate  than  he  really  is. 
He  selects,  at  least  the  plants  of  his  choice,  with  equal 
sagacity  and  niceness,  and  is  never  poisoned,  like 
some  other  animals,  by  mistaking  noxious  for  whole- 
some food.  Selfish,  indocile,  and  rapacious,  as  many 
think  him,  no  animal  has  greater  sympathy  for  those 
of  his  own  kind.  The  moment  one  of  them  gives 
the  signal  of  distress,  all  within  hearing  rush  to  its 
assistance.  They  have  been  known  to  gather  round 
a dog  that  teazed  them,  and  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
Inclose  a male  and  female  in  a sty  when  young,  and 
the  female  will  decline  from  the  instant  her  compa- 
nion is  removed,  and  will  probably  die  of  a broken 
heart.  This  animal  is  well  adapted  to  the  mode  of 
life  to  which  it  is  destined.  Having  to  gain  a sub- 
sistence principally  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  its 
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rose  ; we  find  that  the  neck  is  strong  and  brawny  ; 
the  eyes  small  and  placed  high  in  the  headj  the  snout 
long  ; the  nose  callous  and  tough,  and  the  power  of 
smelling  peculiarly  acute.  The  external  form  is  in- 
deed very  unwieldy,  but  by  the  strength  of  its  ten- 
dons the  W ild  Boar  is  enabled  to  fly  from  the  hun- 
ters with  surprizing  agility.  The  back  toe  on  the 
feet  of  this  animal  prevents  its  slipping  while  it 
descends  steep  declivities. 

In  Minorca  the  Hog  is  converted  into  a beast  of 
draught;  a Cow,  a Sow,  and  two  young  Horses,  have 
been  seen  in  that  island  yoked  together,  and  of  the 
four  the  Sow  drew  the  best.  The  Ass  and  the  Ho^ 
are  here  common  helpmates,  and  are  frequently 
yoked  together  to  plow  the  land. — In  some  parts  of 
Italy  Swine  are  used  in  hunting  for  truiiles,*  which 
grow  some  inches  deep  in  the  ground.  A cord  being 
tied  round  the  hind-leg  of  one  of  the  animals,  the 
beast  is  driven  into  the  pastures,  and  we  are  told 
that  wherever  it  stops  and  begins  to  root  with  its 
nose,  trufiles  are  always  to  be  found. 

In  proof  that  these  animals  are  not  destitute  of 
sagacity,  it  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  recite 
any  other  accounts  than  those  of  the  various  learned 
Flgs'^  which  have  at  different  times  been  exhibited 
in  this  country.  The  following  is,  however,  an  in- 
stance more  surprizing  than  perhaps  any  even  of 
these  A gamekeeper  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  (nam- 
ed Tupor)  actually  broke  a black  Sow  to  find  game, 
and  to  back,  and  stand.  $lut^  which  was  the  name 


* l.ycoptrdon  tuber  of  J/nr.33iis. 
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he  gave  her,  was  rendered  as  staunch  as  any  pointer. 
After  Sir  Henry’s  death  this  Pig-pointer  was  sold  by 
auction  for  a very  considerable  sum  of  money  ; but 
possibly  the  secret  of  breaking  Swine  to  the  field  ex- 
pired with  the  inventor.* 

The  Hog  is  one  of  those  animals  that  are  doomed 
to  clear  the  earth  of  refuse  and  filth ; and  that  convert 
the  most  nauseous  oflals  into  the  richest  nutriment 
in  its  flesh.  It  has  not  altogether  been  unaptly  com- 
pared to  a miser,  who  is  useless  and  rapacious  in  his 
life,  but  at  his  death  becomes  of  public  use,  by  the 
very  effects  of  his  sordid  manners.  During  his  life 
he  renders  little  service  to  mankind,  except  in  re- 
moving that  filth  which  other  animals  reject. 

The  extreme  thickness  of  his  hide  and  fat  rendei's 
the  Hog  almost  insensible  to  ill  treatment,  and  in- 
stances have  even  occurred  of  Mice  eating  their  way 
into  the  fat  on  the  back  of  one  of  these  animals  with- 
out incommoding  the  creature.— 7- Although  naturally 
inoffensive,  he  possesses  powers  which,  wlicn  called 
into  action,  render  him  a very  formidable  enemy. 
He  is,  however,  stupid,  inactive,  and  drowsy ; and 
nothing  but  the  calls  of  appetite  interrupts  his  re- 
pose, to  which  he  always  returns  as  soon  as  this  is 
satiated. 

The  senses  of  smelling  and  taste  are  enjoyed  by 
thcse^animals  in  great  perfection.  Wind  seems  to 
have  great  influence  on  them,  for  when  it  blows 
violently  they  seem  much  agitated,  and  run  towards 
the  sty,  sometimes  screaming  in  a most  violent  man- 
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ner.  Naturalists  have  also  remarked  that,  on  the 
approach  of  bad  weather,  they  will  bring  straw  to 
the  sty  as  if  to  guard  against  its  effects.  The 
country  people  have  a singular  adage  that  ‘‘  Pigs 
can  see  wind.’* 

That  they  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life  is  known 
to  almost  every  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
their  manners.  The  most  curious  instance  that  I have 
met  with  of  this  in  any  writer  is  in  Josselyn’s  ac- 
count of  two  voyages  to  New  England.  I shall  in- 
sert the  passage,  though  I by  no  means  intend  to  vouch 
for  its  truth.  “ Being  at  a friend’s  house  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  cook-maid,  making  ready  to  slaugh- 
ter a Pig,  she  put  the  hinder  parts  between  her  legs, 
as  the  usual  manner  is,  and  taking  the  snout  in  her 
left  hand,  with  a long  knife  stuck  the  Pig,  and  cut 
the  small  end  of  the  heart  almost  in  two,  letting  it 
bleed  as  long-as  any  blood  came  forth ; then  throwing 
it  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  the  Pig  swam 
twice  round  about  the  kettle  ; when,  taking  it  out 
to  the  dresser,  she  rubbed  it  with  powdered  rosin 
and  stripped  off  the  hair,  and  as  she  was  cutting  off 
the  hinder  petty-toe,  the  Pig  lifted  up  his  head  with 
open  mouth  as  if  it  would  have  bitten  : well,  the 
^ belly  was  cut  up,  the  entrails  drawn  out,  and  the 
heart  laid  upon  the  board,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  wound  it  received,  had  motion  in  it  above  four 
hours  after.  There  were  several  of  the  family  by, 
with  myself,  and  we  could  not  otherwise  conclude 
but  that  the  Pig  was  bewitched.” 

The  female  goes  four  months  with  young,  and 
has  very  numerous  litters,  sometimes  so  many  as 
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twenty  at  a time.  These  animals  live  to  a considerable 
age,  even  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  flesh, 
though  very  nutritious,  from  not  being  so  digestible 
as  some  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  is  supposed  to 
be  unwholesome  to  persons  who  lead  sedentary 
lives. 


In  the  Island  qf  Sumatra  there  is  a variety  of  this 
species  that  fre(|[uents  the  impenetrable  bushes  and 
marshes  of  the  s^a-coast.  These  animals  live  on  crabs 
and  roots : they  associate  in  herds,  are  of  a grey 
colour,  and  smaller  than  the  English  swine.  At  cer- 
tain periods  of  th^  year,  they  swim  in  herds  consist- 
ing of  sometimes  a thousand,  from  one  side  of  the 
river  Siak  to  the  other,  at  its  mouth,  which  is  three 
or  four  miles  broad,  and  again  return  at  stated  times. 
This  kind  of  passage  also  takes  place  in  the  small 
islands,  by  their  swimming  from  one  to  the  other. 
On  these  occasions  they  arc  hunted  by  a tribe  of  the 
Malays,  distinct  from  all  the  others  of  the  island’, 
who  live  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Siak,  called 
Salettians. 

These  men  are  said  to  smell  the  swine  Ions:  before 
they  see  them,  and  when  they  do  this  they  immedi- 
ately prepare  their  boats.  They  then  send  out  their 
Dogs,  which  are  trained  to  this  kind  of  hunting,  along 
the  strand,  where,  by  their  barking,  they  prevent 
the  swine  from  coming  ashore  and  concealing 
themselves  among  the  bushes.  During  the  passage 
the  Boars  precede,  and  are  followed  by  the  females 
and  the  young,  all  in  regular  rows,  each  resting  its 
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snout  on  the  rump  of  the  preceding  one.  Swimming' 
.thus  in  close  rows  they  form  a singular  appearance. 

The  Salettians,  men  and  women,  meet  them  in 
their  small  flat  boats.  The  former  row,  and  throw 
large  mats,  made  of  the  long  leaves  of  the  Pandamus 
cdoratissima  interwoven  through  each  other,  before 
the  leader  of  each  row  of  swine,  wdiich  still  continues 
to  swum  with  great  strength ; but,  soon  pushing 
their  feet  into  the  mats,  they  get  so  entangled  as  to 
be  able  either  no  longer  to  move  them,  or  only  to 
move  them  very  slowly.  The  rest  are,  however, 
neither  alarmed  nor  disconcerted,  but  keep  close  to 
each  other,  none  of  them  leaving  the  position  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  men  then  row  to- 
wards them  in  a lateral  direction,  and  the  women 
armed  with  long  javelins,  stab  as  many  of  the  swine 
as  they  can  reach.  For  those  beyond  their  reach 
they  are  furnished  with  smaller  spears,  about  six  feet 
in  length,  which  they  are  able  to  thrown  to  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  feet  with  pretty  sure  aim. 
As  it  is  im.possible  for  them  to  throw'  mats  before  all 
the  rows,  the  rest  of  these  animals  swim  off  in  regu- 
lar order,  to  the  places  for  which  they  set  out,  and  for 
this  time  escape  the  danger.  As  the  dead  swine  are 
found  floating  around  in  great  numbers,  they  are 
picked  up  and  put  into  larger  boats  wdiich  follow  for 
the  purpose. 

Some  of  these  s\vine  they  sell  to  the  Chinese 
traders  wlio  visit  the  island  ; and  of  the  rest  they 
preserve  in  general  only  the  skins  and  fat.  The 
latter,  after  being  melted,  they  sell  to  the  Maki 
Cliinescj  and  it  is  used  by  the  common  people 
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Instead  of  butter,  as  long  as  it  is  not  rancid,  and 
also  for  burning  in  lamps,  instead  of  cocoa-nut  oil.* 

THE  ETHIOPIAN  HOG.* 

This  animal  is  much  allied,  in  its  general  appearance, 
to  the  common  Hog;  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
pair  of  large  semicircular  lobes  or  wattles  placed  be- 
neath the  eyes.  The  snout  also  is  much  broader, 
and  very  strong  and  callous.— It  is  a native  of 'the 
hotter  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  a very  fierce  and  dan- 
gerous animal.  It  resides  principally  in  subterraneous 
recesses,  which  it  digs  with  its  nose  and  hoofs  ; and, 
when  attacked  or  pursued,  it  rushes  on  its  adver- 
sary with  great  force,  striking,  like  the  common 
Boar,  with  its  tusks,  which  are  capable  of  inflicting 
die  most  tremendous  wounds. 

Ihese  cicaturcs  inhabit  the  wildest,  most  unculti- 
vated, and  hottest  parts  of  Africa,  from  Senegal  to 
Congo,  and  they  are  also  found  on  the  island  of 
Madagascar.  The  natives  carefully  avoid  their  re- 
treats, since,  from  their  savage  nature,  they  often 

rush  apon  them  unawares,  and  gore  them  with  their 
tusks- 

A Boar  of  this  species  was,  in  i 765,  sent  by  the 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  From  confinement  and  attention  he  be- 


Acccimt  of  lumting  the  wilj  swine  in  Sumatra  hy  Mr.  John,  mis- 
sionary at  Tranqnebar,  from  Der  Gesdlschaft  Naturforschendcif.Frcunae 
zu  Berlin  Neune  Schriften. 

SiNON'iMS.  Sus  .ffithiopiens.  Lum. — Emgalo, or Engnlo.  Harbot. 
Afi  ican  wild  Roar.  Martj». — Ethiopian  Hog.  Fi/zn. — Wood  Swine. 
Spazrman bhaw  sCen,  Zool.  li.  Sluad.  p.  145. 
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came  mild  and  gentle,  except  when  oflended ; in 
which  case  even  those  persons  to  whose  care  he  was 
entrusted  were  afraid  of  him.  In  general,  however, 
when  the  door  of  his  cage  was  opened  he  came  out 
in  perfect  good  humour,  gaily  frisked  about  in  search 
of  food,  and  greedily  devoured  whatever  was  given 
him.  He  was  one  day  left  alone  in  the  court-yard 
for  a few  minutes,  and  on  the  return  of  the  keeper 
was  found  busily  digging  into  the  earth,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  cemented  bricks  of  the  pavement, 
he  had  made  an  amazingly  large  hole,  with  a view, 
as  was  afterwards  discovered,  of  reaching  a common 
sewer  that  passed  at  a considerable  depth  below.  It 
w'as  not  without  much  trouble,  and  the  assistance  of 
several  men,  that  his  labour  could  be  interrupted. 
They,  at  length,  however,  forced  him  into  his  cage, 
but  he  expressed  great  resentment,  and  uttered  a 
sharp  and  mournful  noise. 

His  motions  w^ere  altogether  much  more  agile  and 
neat  than  those  of  the  common  Hog.  He  w^ould 
allow  himself  to  be  stroked,  and  even  seemed  de- 
lighted with  rough  friction.  When  provoked,  or 
rudely  pushed,  he  always  retired  backward,  keeping 
his  face  towards  his  assailant,  and  shaking  his  head 
or  forcibly  striking  wdth  it. — When,  after  long  con- 
finement, he  w^'as  set  at  liberty  for  a little  while,  he 
was  very  gay,  and  leaped  about  in  an  entertaining 
manner.  On  these  occasions  he  would,  with  his 
tail  erect,  sometimes  pursue  the  Fallow’-deer  and 
other  animals. 

His  food  was  principally  grain  and  roots  ; and  of 
the  former  he  preferred  barley  and  the  European 
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wheat.  He  was  so  fond  of  rye-bread,  that  he  would 
run  after  any  person  who  liad  a piece  of  it  in  his 
hand.  In  the  acts  of  eating  and  drinking  he  always 
supported  himself  on  the  knees  of  his  fore-feet ; and 
would  often  rest  in  this  position.  His  eyes  were  so 
situated  as  to  prevent  his  seeing  around  him,  being 
interrupted  by  the  wattles  and  prominences  of  his 
face;  but,  in  compensation  for  this  defect,  his  senses 
of  smelling  and  hearing  were  wonderfully  acute.^' 
Dr.  Sparrman,  when  he  was  in  Africa,  pursued 
several  Pigs  with  the  old  Sows,  with  the  intention 
of  shooting  one  of  them,  but  though  he  failed  in 
this  object,  their  chace  afforded  him  singular  plea- 
sure. d he  heads  of  the  females,  which  had  before 
appeared  of  a tolerable  size,  seemed,  on  a sudden, 
to  have  grown  larger  and  more  shapeless  than  they 
were.  This  momentary  and  wonderful  change  asto- 
nished him  so  much  the  more,  as,  riding  hard  ov^er 
a country  full  of  bushes  and  pits,  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from,  giving  suilicient  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  brought  about.  The  whole  of 
the  mystery,  however,  consisted  in  this : each  of  the 
old  ones,  during  its  flight,  had  taken  a Pig  in  its 
mouth ; a circumstance  that  also  explained  to  him 
anotlier  subject  of  his  surprize,  which  was,  that  all 
the  figs  which  he  had  just  before  been  chasin?*  alonp* 
with  the  old  ones,  had  vanished  on  a sudden.  But 
in  this  action  we  find  a kind  of  unanimity  among 
these  animals,  in  which  they  resemble  the  tame  spe- 
cies, and  wliich  they  Iiav^e  in  a greater  depree  than 


* Biia.  Q^iad.  vol,  vlli.  p,  245 — ?-54. 
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many  others.  It  is  likewise  very  astonishing,  that 
the  Pigs  should  be  carried  about  in  this  manner  be- 
tween such  large  tusks  as  those  of  their  mother^ 
without  being  hurt,  or  crying  out  in  the  least.  He 
w'as  twice  afterwards  witness  to  the  same  circum- 
stance.* 

The  flesh  is  very  good,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
German  Wild  Boar. 


* Sparrman’s  Voyage. 
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THE  Cetc,  consisting  of  four  tribes  of  animals, 
which  live  altogether  in  water,*  constitute  Linnaeus’s 
seventh  order  of  Mammalia.  They  inhabit  chiefly 
the  seas  of  the  polar  regions,  and  many  of  the  species 
are  of  huge  size.  From  their  external  shape,  and 
habits,  they  seem  nearly  allied  to  the  fish,  yet  they 
arrange  with  great  propriety  as  an  appendix  to  the 
four-footed  animals.  It  is  true  that  they  reside  in 
the  same  element  with  the  scaly  tribes,  and  are,  like 
them,  endowed  with  progressive  powers  of  motion 
in  that  element,  yet  in  their  internal  structure  they 
entirely  agree  with  the  quadrupeds. 

Like  the  land  animals  they  breathe  air  by  means 
of  lungs : this  compels  them  frequently  to  rise  to  the 
surfiice  of  the  water  to  respire  ; and  on  this  account 
it  is  that  they  always  sleep  on  the  surface.  Their 
nostrils  are  open,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
head,  which  enables  them  to  draw  in  the  air  without 
raising  the  mouth,  and  consequently  the  head  out  of 
water.  These  nostrils  also  serve  them  in  expelling 
the  superfluous  water  which  they  take  in  at  the 
mouth  every  time  they  attempt  to  swallow  their 
prey.  They  have  also  warm  red  blood  ; and  they 
produce  and  suckle  their  young  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  land  animals.  Their  flesh  is  red,  and  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Horse  ; some  of  it 


• Whale,  Narwai,  Cachalot,  Poljjhln. 
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is  very  firm  ; and  about  the  breast  and  belly  it  is 
mixed  with  tendon.  They  likewise  resemble  the 
quadrupeds  in  having  moveable  eye-lids,  and  true 
bones  ; and  in  their  power  of  uttering  loud  and  bel- 
lowing sounds,  a faculty  altogether  denied  to  the 
scaly  tribes. 

The  Cetaceous  animals  have  a smooth  skin,  not 
covered  with  hair.  Their  feet  are  very  short ; those 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  body  being  formed  like  fins, 
and  the  hinder  ones  united  into  an  horizontal  tail. 
The  substance  of  the  latter  is  so  firm  and  compact 
that  the  vessels  will  retain  their  dilated  state  even 
when  cut  across. 

The  fat  of  this  order  of  animals  is  what  we  gene- 
rally term  blubber  :*  this  is  afterwards,  by  boiling, 
manufactured  into  oil.  It  does  not  coagulate  in  our 
atmosphere,  and  is  probably  the  most  fluid  of  all 
animal  fats.  It  is  found  principally  on  the  outside 
of  the  muscles,  immediately  under  the  skin,  and  is 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  blubber  appears  prin- 
cipally to  be  of  use  in  poising  their  bodies  : it  also 
keeps  off  the  immediate  contact  of  the  water  wdth  the 
flesh,  the  continued  cold  of  which  might  chill  the 
blood  ; and  in  this  respect  it  serves  a purpose  similar 
to  that  of  clothing  to  the  human  race. 

The  blunt-nosed  Cachalot  t has  a kind  of  fat 
unknown  in  any  other  animal,  called  spcniiaccti* 
This  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  in  small  por- 
tions, mixed  with  the  common  fat.  In  the  head, 


* Except  the  sperma:‘’ti.  See  below, 
"t  Phjseter  ntacrocephalus  ofLinnxos. 
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however,  It  is  found  In  great  quantity ; and  from  its 
situation  in  what,  on  a slight  view,  would  appear  to 
be  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  it  has  occasionally  been 
mistaken  for  the  brain.  The  largest  animals  yield 
from  twenty  to  twenty-live  tons  of  this  substance. 

It  is  probable  tlriit  the  Cete  swallow  all  their  food 
whole,  since  they  are  not  furnished  with  instruments 
capable  either  of  dividing  or  masticating  it.  The 
mouth  in  most  of  the  species  is  well  adapted  for 
catching  their  prey,  from  the  jaws  spreading  out  on 
each  side  as  they  are  drawn  back.  In  the  place  of 
teeth,  which  serve  only  to  retain  it,  the  mouth  in 
some  of  the  species  is  supplied  with  laminae  of  horn 
called  whalebone. 

The  whalebone^  which  is  situated  on  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  and  is  attached  to  the  upper-jaw,  Is  ex- 
tremely elastic,  and  consists  of  thin  plates  of  very 
considerable  length  and  breadth,  placed  in  several 
rows,  encompassing  the  outer  skirts  of  the  upper-jaw, 
like  the  teeth  in  other  animals.  The  laminx  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  having  one  edge  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  mouth,  and  the  other  towards 
the  centre  or  cavity.  The  outer  row  is  composed  of 
the  longest  plates,  some  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad:  but  towards 
the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  mouth  they 
gradually  become  very  short.  They  rise  for  half  a 
toot  or  more,  nearly  of  equal  breadths,  and  after- 
wards shelve  off  from  their  inner  side  till  they  come 
almost  to  a point  at  the  outer.  The  exterior  of  the 
inner  rows  are  the  longest,  corresponding  with  the 
termination  of  the  declivity  of  the  outer  one,  and 
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they  become  shorter  and  shorter  till  they  scarcely  rise 
above  the  gum. — The  whalebone  is  continually 
wearing  down,  and  renewing  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  principally  of  use  in  the  retention 
of  food  till  swallowed : for,  as  the  fish,  and  other 
marine  animals,  which  the  Cete  catch,  are  very 
minute  when  compared  with  the  size  of  their  mouth, 
a sufficient  quantity,  without  some  such  guard,  could 
scarcely  be  retained. 

From  these  animals  being  resident  entirely  in  the 
waters,  and  generally  far  from  the  haunts  of  man, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  any  very 
correct  knowledge  of  their  manners  or  habits  of  life  : 
their  species  even  are  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
short  account  of  them  that  1 have  been  able  to  collect 
will,  I hope,  be  at  least  found  correct. 


THE  WHALE  TRIBE. 

MOST  of  the  species  of  this  tribe  are  sixty  feet 
and  upwards  in  length,  and  none  of  them  under 
twenty.  Their  skin  is  in  general  black,  or  brown  ; 
very  thick,  and  altogether  without  hair  : it  is  often 
observed  to  have  marine  plants  and  shcli-iish  adher- 
ing to  it.  Some  of  the  Whales  inhabit  the  northern, 
and  some  the  southern  ocean  5 and  one  or  two  of 
the  species  are  found  in  both.  They  prey  on  various 
kinds  of  fish,  particularly  Herrings,  in  the  shoals  of 
which  they  commit  great  devastation  : they  also 
feed  on  shell-fish,  and  the  Medusae  or  Sea-blubber. 
The  females  generally  produce  but  one  young  one  at 
a time. 


THE  COMMON  WHALE.  I33 

The  Whales  have  no  teeth  either  in  the  under  or 
upper-jaw but  in  the  place  of  these,  the  upper-jaw 
is  furnished  with  the  horny  laminse  called  whalebone^ 
On  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a tubular  opening  or 
spiracle,  with  a double  external  orifice, 

THE  COMMON  V/HALE.* 

This,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  all  ani- 
mals, inhabits  the  seas  towards  the  Arctic  Pole.  It 
usually  measures  from  fifty  to  a hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  some  individuals  have  been  taken  of  even 
considerably  greater  length  than  this.  The  head, 
which  constitutes  nearly  a third  of  the  whole  bulk, 
is  flattish  above.  The  mouth  is  exceedingly  large, 
stretching  almost  as  far  back  as  the  eyes.  The 
tongue  is  very  soft,  being  composed  almost  entirely 
of  fat,  and  it  adheres  by  its  under  surface  to  the 
lower-jaw.  The  gullet  scarcely  exceeds  four  inches 
in  width.  The  eyes,  which  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  the  Ox,  are  placed  at  a great  distance  from  each 
other,  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  in  the  most  conve- 
nient situation  possible  for  the  animals  seeing  around 
them.  The  skin  is  about  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
outer  or  scarf  skin  about  the  thickness  of  parch- 
ment, and  very  smooth.  Under  the  skin  lies  the 
blubber,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick: 
this,  when  the  animal  is  in  health,  is  of  a beautiful 
yellow  colour. 


• Synonyms.— Balaena  mystlcetus.  Wallfish.  Mart.  Spitzb. 

Common  Whale.  Penn, — Great  Mysticete.  Shanv. Sbaiv's  Gen, 

^ool.  ii.  tab,  2z6. 
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The  tail  is  broad  and  semilunar,  and  its  blow  is 
sometimes  tremendous.  The  animal  uses  the  tail 
alone  to  advance  itself  in  the  water  ; and  the  force 
and  celerity  with  which  so  enormous  a body  cuts 
through  the  ocean,  is  very  astonishing.  A track  is 
frequently  made  in  the  water  like  what  would  be 
left  by  a large  ship : this  is  called  his  wake,  and  by 
this  the  animal  is  often  followed.* — The  fins  are  only 
applied  in  turning  and  giving  a direction  to  the  ve- 
locity impressed  by  the  tail.  Ihe  female  indeed 
sometimes  uses  them,  when  pursued,  to  bear  off  her 
young,  for  she  places  these  on  her  back,  supporting 
them  from  falling  by  the  fins  on  each  side. 

These  Whales  are  shy  and  timid  animals,  furnished 
with  no  weapons  either  of  offence  or  defence,  except 
their  tail,  which  they  sometimes  use  against  great 
objects.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  the  approach  of  a 
boat  they  generally  plunge  under  water,  and  sink 
into  the  deep ; but  when  they  find  themselves  in 
danger  they  exhibit  their  great  and  surprizing 
strength.  In  this  case  they  break  to  pieces  whatever 
comes  in  their  way  ; and  if  they  run  foul  of  a boat 
they  dash  it  to  atoms. t 

Their  principal  food  consists  of  some  species  of 
Crabs  and  Medusse,  or  Sea-blubber. — From  their  na- 
turally inoffensive  disposition  they  have  many  ene- 
mies : among  these  is  a species  of  Lepas  or  Bernacle 
that  adheres  to  their  body,  chiefly  under  the  fins, 
in  the  same  manner  as  others  of  the  same  genus  are 
seen  sticking  to  the  foul  bottoms  of  ships.  But  the 
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enemy  they  have  most  to  dread  is  the  Swoid-fish.* 
Whenever  this  appears  the  Whale  immediately  exerts 
all  his  powers  to  escape  its  attack,  which  is  always 
unavoidable  if  they  meet.  Ihe  Swoid-lish  is  sufli- 
ciently  active  to  evade  the  blows  that  he  makes  with 
his  tail,  one  of  which,  if  it  took  place,  must  effec- 
tually destroy  it.  The  sea  for  a considerable  space 
around  may  be  seen  dyed  with  the  blood  that  issues 
in  copious  streams  from  the  wounds  made  in  the 
Whale’s  body  by  the  dreadful  beak  of  his  adversary. 
The  noise  made  at  each  blow  of  the  tail  is  said  to  be 
louder  than  that  of  a cannon.  The  fishermen,  in 
calm  weather,  frequently  lie  on  their  oars  as  specta- 
tors of  the  combat  till  they  perceive  the  Whale  at  his 
last  gasp;  they  then  row  towards  him,  and,  the 
enemy  retiring  at  their  approach,  they  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  its  victory. 

The  fidelity  of  the  male  and  female  to  each  other 
exceeds  that  of  most  other  animals.  Some  fisher- 
men, as  Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Greenland,  in- 
forms us,  having  struck  one  of  two  Whales,  a male 
and  female,  that  were  in  company  together,  the 
wounded  animal  made  a long  and  terrible  resistance ; 
it  struck  down  a boat  with  three  men  in  it  with  a 
single  blow  of  its  tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the  bo.- 
tom.  The  other  still  attended  its  companion,  and 
lent  it  every  assistance,  till,  at  last,  the  one  that  was 
struck  sunk  under  the  number  of  its  wounds,  while 
its  faithful  associate,  disdaining  to  survive  the  loss, 
with  great  bellowing,  stretched  itself  upon  the  dead . 
animal,  and  shared  its  fate. 


* 
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To  the  Greenlanders,  as  well  as  to  the  natives  ot 

more  southern  climates,  the  Whale  is  an  animal  of 

essential  importance ; and  these  people  spend  much 

time  in  lishing  for  it.  When  they  set  out  on  their 

Whale-catching  expeditions  they  dress  themselves 

in  their  best  apparel,  fancying  that  if  they  are  not 

cleanly  and  neatly  clad,  the  Whale,  who  detests  a 

slovenly  and  dirty  garb,  would  immediately  avoid 

tliem.  In  this  manner  about  fifty  persons,  men  and 

> 

women,  set  out  together  in  one  of  their  large  boats. 
The  women  carry  along  with  them  their  needles  and 
other  implements  to  mend  their  husbands  clothes,  in 
case  they  should  be  torn,  and  to  mend  the  boat,  if  it 
happen  to  receive  any  damage.  When  the  men  dis- 
cover a Whale  they  strike  it  with  their  harpoons,  to 
which  are  fastened  lines  or  straps  two  or  three  fa- 
thoms long,  made  of  Seal  skin,  having  at  the  end  a 
bag  of  a whole  Seal’s  skin,  blown  up.  The  huge 
animal,  by  means  of  the  inflated  bag,  is  in  some  de- 
gree compelled  to  keep  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  he  is  fatigued  and  rises  the  men  attack  him 
with  their  spears  till  he  is  killed.  They  now  put  on 
their  spring  jachts  (made  all  in  one  piece  of  a dressed 
Seal’s  skin),  with  their  boots,  gloves,  and  caps,  which 
are  laced  so  tightly  to  each  other,  that  no  water  can 
penetrate  them.  In  this  garb  they  plunge  into  the 
sea,  and  begin  to  slice  off  the  fat  all  round  the  ani- 
inal’s  body,  even  from  those  parts  that  are  under 
water  : tor  their  jackets  being  full  of  air  the  men  do 
not  sink,  and  they  have  means  of  keeping  them- 
selves upright  in  the  sea.  They  have  sometimes 
been  known  so  daring  as,  while  the  Whale  was  still 
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alive,  to  mount  on  his  back  and  kill  him  from 
thence.* 

The  female  is  supposed  to  go  nine  or  ten  months 
with  young,  and  generally  produces  but  one  at  a 
time.  When  she  suckles  it  she  throws  herself  on 
one  side,  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  this  po- 
sition the  young  one  attaches  itself  to  the  teat.  She 
is  extremely  careful  of  her  oflspring,  carrying  it  with 
her  wherever  she  goes  ; and,  when  hardest  pursued, 
supporting  it  between  her  fins.  Even  when  wound- 
ed she  is  said  still  to  clasp  it ; and  if  she  plunges  to 
avoid  danger,  she  takes  it  with  her  to  the  bottom, 
but  in  this  case  she  always  rises  sooner  than  she 
otherwise  would,  for  the  purpose  only  of  giving  it 
breath. — The  young  ones  continue  with  the  dams 
for  neat  twelve  months:  during  this  time  they  arc 
called  by  the  sailors  Short-heads.  ITicy  are  then  ex- 
tremely fat,  and  will  yield  each  above  fifty  barrels  of 
blubber.  At  two  years  old  they  have  the  name  of 
Stunts^  from  not  thriving  much  immediately  after 
quitting  the  breast : at  this  age  they  will  scarcely 
yield  more  than  twenty  barrels  of  blubber.  From 
the  age  of  two  years  they  are  denominated  Skull-fish. 

The  flesh  of  the  Whale  is  very  dry  and  insipid, 
except  about  the  tail,  which  is  more  juicy,  but  still 
very  tasteless.  The  horny  laminae  in  the  upper-jaw, 
called  whalebone^  is  very  Valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce : but  these  animals  are  principally  pursued  for 
their  oil  or  blubber. -'f. 


* Egede,  102.  • 

+ For  an  account  of  the  Whale- lishery  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  end 
»)f  the  present  order. 
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THE  DOLPHIN  TRIBE. 

THESE  animals  inhabit  various  seas,  being  occa- 
sionally found  both  in  hot  and  cold  climates.  They 
are  much  smaller  than  the  AVhales,  the  largest  species, 
which  is  the  Grampus,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  colour  of  three 
of  the  species  is  black  on  the  upper,  and  white  on  the 

under  parts ; that  of  the  remaining  one  is  entirely 

% 

white.  They  are  often  seen  in  shoals  of  from  five  or 
six,  to  twenty  and  upwards,  gamboling  about  the 
ocean.  Their  food  consists  almost  wholly  of  fish, 
and  principally  of  Mackerel  and  Herrings. 

They  have  teeth  in  both  their  jaws ; and  their 
spiracle  or  breathing  hole  is  on  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  head. — Their  tails,  as  in  the  other 
animals  of  this  order,  are  horizontal,  contrary  to  the 
position  of  the  tails  of  fish  which  are  always  up- 
right. 

THE  PORPESSE.* 

The  Porpesse  is  well  known  in  all  the  European 
seas.  In  its  general  form  it  very  much  resembles 
the  Dolphin  ; it  is,  however,  somewhat  less  in  size, 
and  has  a snout  both  much  broader  and  shorter.  It 
is  generally  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  length  ; thick 
in  the  fore-parts,  and  gradually  tapering  towards  the 
tail.  The  colour  is  either  a bluish  black,  or  a very 
dark  brown  above,  and  nearly  white  beneath. 


* Synonyms. — Delpliimis  Phccoena.  Lhtn. — Porpoise.  Kevr. — For- 
pe-s.  Venn. -Shanx:' : Gen.  Zaol.  ii.  tab,  zz<). 
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I'hesc  animals  live  chiefly  on  the  smaller  Pish, 
such  as  Mackerel  and  Herrings,  which  they  pursue 
with  much  eagerness.  They  also  root  about  the 
shores  with  their  snout,  in  quest  of  food,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Hog ; and  Mr.  Ray  says  that  in  the  sto- 
mach of  one  that  he  dissected  he  found  several  sand- 
eels.*  They  are  often  seen  to  gambol  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  which  is  always  looked  upon  as  a sure 
sign  of  foul  weather.  They  occasionally  congregate 
in  vast  numbers. 

In  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  these  ani- 
mals are  very  numerous ; and,  as  they  generally 
frequent  the  shoal  water  there,  in  search  of  prey, 
the  natives  adopt  the  following  method  of  catching 
them.  When  the  fishing  season  arrives,  the  people 
collect  together  a great  number  of  sallow  twigs,  or 
slender  branches  of  other  trees,  and  stick  them 
pretty  firmly  into  the  sand-banks  of  the  river,  which 
at  low  water  are  left  dry : this  is  done  on  the  side 
towards  the  river,  forming  a long  line  of  twigs  at 
moderate  distances,  which  at  the  upper  end  is  con- 
nected with  the  shore,  an  opening  being  left  at  the 
lower  end  that  they  may  enter.  As  the  tide  rises, 
it  covers  the  twigs,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  sight': 
tlie  Porpesse,  in  quest  of  his  prey,  gets  within  the 
line,  where  he  continues  his  chace  till  he  finds,  by 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  that  it  is  time  to  retire  into 
deeper  water.  He  now  makes  towards  the  river, 
but  the  twigs  being  then  in  part  above  water,  and 
all  agitated  by  the  curfent,  he  no  sooner  secs  them 


• Ammodjtes  tohxanus  of  Llnnscus. 
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shaking  about  than  he  takes  fright,  and  retreats 
backwards  as  far  as  he  can  from  this  tremendous 
rampart.  The  tide  still  continuing  to  ebb  he  re- 
turns time  after  time  ; but,  never  being  able  to  over- 
come his  dread  of  these  terrific  twigs,  he  rolls  about 
until  he  is  deserted  entirely  by  the  water  ; when 
those  who  placed  the  snare  rush  out  in  numbers, 
properly  armed,  and  in  this  defenceless  state  over- 
power him  with  ease.  In  this  manner  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  huge  creatures  (one  of  which  will 
yield  about  a hogshead  of  oil)  have  been  killed  at 
one  tide. 

The  Porpesse  was  once  considered  as  a sumptuous 
article  of  food,  and  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally 
introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  old  English  nobility. 
It  was  eaten  with  a sauce  composed  of  sugar,  vinegar, 
and  crumbs  of  fine  bread.  It  is,  however,  now 
generally  neglected  even  by  the  sailors. 

In  America  the  skin  of  this  animal  is  tanned  and 
dressed  with  considerable  care.  At  first  it  is  ex- 
tremely tender  and  near  an  inch  thick,  but  it  is 
shaved  down  till  it  becomes  somewhat  transparent. 
It  is  made  into  waistcoats  and  breeches  by  the  in- 
habitants ; and  is  said  also  to  make  an  excellent 
covering  for  carriages. 

THE  DOLPHIN. 

The  body  of  the  Dolphin  is  oblong  and  roundish, 
and  the  snout  narrow  and  sharp-pointed,  with  a 

I 

* Synonyms. — Delphinus  Delph's.  Linn — True  Dolpliln.  Kerr.— 
Dc'ph  n,  Anderson. Shanjo  s Gen,  Zool.  ii.  tab.  229. 
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broad  transverse  band,  or  projection  of  the  skin  on 
its  upper  part.  It  is  longer  and  more  slender  than 
the  Porpesse,  measuring  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  about  two  In  diameter.  The  body  is  black 
above  and  white  below.  "^Ihe  mouth  is  very  wide, 
reaching  almost  to  the  thorax,  and  contains  forty 
teeth  ; twenty-one  in  the  upper,  and  nineteen  in  the 
under-jaw : when  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  teeth  lock 
into  each  other. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  European  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  where  it  swims  with  great  velocity,  and 
preys  on  Fish  ; and  it  is  sometimes  seen  adhering  to 
Whales  when  they  leap  out  of  the  water.  A shoal 
of  Dolphins  will  frequently  attend  the  course  of  a 
ship  for  the  scraps  that  are  thrown  overboard,  or  the 
bernaclcs  adhering  to  their  sides.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
was  informed  by  som^^  who  had  sailed  in  the  Guinea 
ships,  that  the  same  shoal  of  Dolphins  has  attended 
them  for  many  hundred  leagues,  between  the  coast 
of  Guinea  and  Barbadoes.  And  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins had  them  follow  his  §hips  above  a thousand 
leagues ; he  knew  them  to  be  the  same  by  the 
marks  in  their  bodies  made  by  being  struck  with 
irons  from  the  vessels.* — Their  motion,  when  they 
swim  behind  or  alongside  of  a ship,  is  not  very  quick, 
affording  frequent  opportunitiesof  being  struck  with 
harpoons.  Some  of  them  are  caught  by  means  of  a 
line  and  hook  baited  with  pieces  of  fish  or  garbage. 
They  are  fond  of  swimming  round  casks  or  logs  of 
wood  that  they  find  driving  in  the  sca.f — In  the 


* Sloane,  i.  21. 
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sailing  of  the  French  fleet  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  179^7 
several  Dolphins  were  occasionally  observed  under 
the  bows  of  the  vessels.  Their  motions,  says  M. 
Denon,  somewhat  resembled  the  undulating  motion 
a ship.  They  sprang  forward  in  this  manner  some- 
times to  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  and  upwards.*' 
The  Dolphin  was  in  great  repute  among  the  an- 
cients, and  both  philosophers  and  historians  seem 
to  have  contended  who  should  relate  the  greatest  ab- 
surdities concerning  it.  It  was  consecrated  to  the 
Gods,  was  celebrated  for  its  love  to  the  human  race, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  Sacred  Fish, 

Kind  gen’rous  Dolphins  love  the  rocky  shore, 

Where  broken  waves  with  fruitless  anger  roar. 

Eut  though  to  sounding  shores  they  curious  come. 

Yet  Dolphins  count  the  boundless  sea  their  home. 

Nay  should  these  favorites  forsake  the  main, 

Neptune  would  grieve  his  melancholy  reign. 

The  calmest,  stillest  seas,  when  left  by  them. 

Would  rueful  frown,  and  all  unjoyous  seem. 

But  when  the  darlings  frisk  In  wanton  play. 

The  waters  smile,  and  ev’ry  wave  looks  gay. 

in  all  cases  of  shipwreck  the  Dolphin  was  believed 
to  be  in  waiting  to  rescue  and  carry  on  shore  the 
unfortunate  mariners. — Arion,  the  musician,  when.- 
tlirown  overboard  by  the  pirates,  is  said  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  life  to  this  animal. 

But,  past  belief,  a Dolphin’s  arched  back. 

Preserved  Arion  from  his  destined  wrack  ; 

Secure  he  sits,  and  with  harm.onious  strains. 

Requites  the  bearer  for  his  friendly  pains  f 


* Denon,  I.  lo. 


f Transl.  from  Oyid.  Fasti,  lib.  ii.  113. 
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How  these  absurd  tales  originated  It  Is  Impossible 
even  to  conjecture,  for  the  Dolphins  certainly  exhibit 
no  marks  of  peculiar  attachment  to  mankind.  If 
they  attend  on  the  vessels  navigating  the  ocean  it  Is 
in  expectation  of  plunder,  and  not  of  rendering  as- 
sistance  in  cases  of  distress.  By  the  seamen  of  the 
present  day  they  are  held  rather  in  abhorrence  than 
esteem,  for  their  frolics  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
arc  almost  the  sure  signs  of  an  approaching  gale. 

The  painters  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  invariably  depicted  the  Dolphin  with  its  back 
greatly  incurvated.  This  crooked  form,  however, 
is  never  assumed  by  the  animals,  except  in  the  act 
of  leaping  out  of  the  water. — Dolphins  are  said  to 
change  their  colour  before  they  die,  and  again  after 
they  are  dead. 

'rheir  flesh  was  formerly  held  in  great  esteem  ; it 
is,  however,  very  dry  and  insipid:  the  best  parts  are 

0 

these  near  the  head.  It  is  seldom  eaten  now  but 
when  the  animals  that  arc  taken  happen  to  be  young 
and  tender. 

THE  GRAMPUS.* 

The  Grampus  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  of  a very  ferocious  disposition,  and  feeds 
on  the  larger  Fishes,  and  even  on  the  Dolphin  and 
Porpessc.  It  is  said  also  to  attack  otlier  Whales,  and 
to  devour  Seals,  which  It  occasionally  finds  sleeping 
on  the  rocks  ; dislodging  them  by  means  of  its  back 


^Synonyms. — Delplilnus  orca.  Linn. — Grca.  rar. — Killer.  Catesby. 
Grampus,  Finn. Sha-zv'^  Ccn.  Zcol.  ii.  tab,  232. 
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fin,  and  precipitating  them  into  the  water. — In  its 
general  form  and  colour  it  resembles  the  rest  of  iu 
tribe ; but  the  lower-jaw  is  much  wider  than  the 
upper,  and  the  body  in  proportion  somewhat  broader 
and  more  deep.  The  back-fm  sometimes  measures 
six  feet  in  length.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  as  well  as  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
oceans. 

This  animal  is  a decided  enemy  to  the  Whales : 
great  flocks  of  them  attack  the  largest  of  these,  fas- 
tening round  them  like  so  many  Bull-dogs,  making 
them  roar  out  with  pain,  and  frequently  killing  and 
devouring  them. 

From  their  vast  agility  they  are  not  often  caught. 
They  seldom  remain  a moment  above  water  ; but 
their  eager  pursuits  sometimes  throw  them  off  their 
guard,  and  allure  them  into  the  shallow  waters.  In 
this  case  the  hungry  animal  continues  to  flounder 
about^  till  either  knocked  on  the  head  by  those  who 
happen  to  observe  it,  or  till  the  tide  comes  season- 
ably to  its  relief.— In  one  of  the  poems  of  Waller  a 
story  (founded  in  fact)  is  recorded,  of  the  parental 
affection  of  these  animals.  A Grampus  and  her  cub 

had  ^ot  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where,  by  the  deser- 
c>  , 

tion  of  the  tide,  they  were  inclosed  on  every  side. 
The  men  on  shore  saw  their  situation,  and  ran  down 
upon  them  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  at  the 
moment  collect.  The  poor  animals  were  soon 
wounded  in  several  places,  so  that  all  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  water  was  stained  with  their 
blood.  They  made  many  efforts  to  espape,  and 
the  old  one,  by  superior  strength,  forced  itself  over 
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the  shallow  into  a deep  of  the  ocean.  But,  though 
in  safety  herself,  she  would  not  leave  her  young  one 
in  the  hands  of  assassins.  She,  therefore,  again 
rushed  in ; and  seemed  resolved,  since  she  could  not 
prevent,  at  least  to  share  the  fate  of  her  offspring. 
The  story  concludes  with  poetical  justice ; for  the 
tide  coming  in,  conveyed  them  both  off  in  triumph. 


The  Whale-fishery, 

In  a commercial  view  the  Whale  tribe  is  of  great 
importance  to  mankind  ; supplying  us  with  those 
two  valuable  articles  oil  and  whalebone,  and  like- 
wise with  spermaceti.  They  are  chiefly  taken  in 
the  northern  seas. 

The  English  send  out  with  every  ship  six  or  seven 
boats  : each  of  these  has  one  harpOoncr,  one  man  at 
the  rudder,  one  to  manage  the  line,  and  four  seamen 
as  rowers.  In  each  boat  there  are  also  two  or  three 
harpoons;  several  lances  ; and  six  lines,  each  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  fathoms  long,  fastened  together. 

As  soon  as  the  Whale  is  struck  with  the  harpoon, 
he  darts  down  into  the  deep,  carrying  off  tlie  instru- 
ment in  its  body ; and  so  extremely  rapid  is  his  motion, 
that  if  the  line  were  to  entangle,  it  would  cither  snap- 
like  a thread,  or  overset  the  boat.  One  man,  there- 
fore, is  stationed  to  attend  only  to  the  line,  that  it 
may  go  regularly  out;  and  another  is  employed  in 
continually  wetting  the  place  it  runs  against,  tliat  the 
wood  may  not  take  fire  from  the  friction. — It  is 
very  wonderful  that  so  large  an  animal  should  be 
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able  with  such  astonishing  velocity  to  cut  through 
the  water,  for  his  motion  is  as  rapid  as  the  flight 
of  an  Eagle. 

When  the  Whale  returns  to  breathe,  the  harpooner 
inflicts  a fresh  wound  ; till  at  length  he  faints  from 
loss  of  blood : the  men  now  venture  the  boat  quite 
up  to  him,  and  a long  steeled  lance  is  thrust  into  his 
breast,  and  through  the  intestines,  which  soon  puts 
an  end  to  his  existence. 

The  carcase  no  sooner  begins  to  float,  than  holes 
are  cut  in  the  fins  and  tali ; and  ropes  being  fastened 
to  these,  it  is  towed  to  the  ship,  \vhere  it  is  lashed 
to  the  larboard  side,  floating  with  the  back  in  the 
water. 

The  operation  next  to  be  performed,  is  that  of 
taking  out  the  blubber  and  whalebone.  Several  men 
get  upon  the  animal  with  a sort  of  iron  spurs  (to 
prevent  their  slipping),  and  separate  the  tail,  wTich 
is  hc^sted  on  deck:  they  then  cut  out  square  pieces 
of  blubber,  weighing  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
each ; which,  by  means  of  the  capstan,  are  also  hoisted 
up.  These  arc  here  cut  into  smaller  pieces,  which 
are  thrown  into  the  hold,  and  left,  for  three  or  four 
days,  to  drain.  When  all  the  blubber  is  cut  from  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  it  is  turned  on  one  side,  by  means 
of  a piece  of  blubber  left  in  the  middle,  called  the 
cant,  or  turning-piece.  The  men  then  cut  out  this 
side  in  large  pieces,  as  l:>cfGre  \ and  also  the  whalc- 
• bone,  with  the  gums,  wliich  are  preserved  entire, 
and  hoisted  on  deck,  where  the  blades  are  cut  and 
separated,  and  left  till  the  men  have  time  to  scrape 
and  dean  them,  'i’hc  Whale  is  next  turned  with  its 
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tack  upwards,  and  the  blubber  cut  out  from  the  back 
and  crown  bone : and  they  conclude  the  whole  by 
cutting  the  blubber  from  the  other  side.  But  previ- 
ously to  letting  the  remainder  of  the  body  float  away, 
they  cut  out  the  two  large  upper  jaw-bones  5 wdiich 
being  hoisted  on  deck,  are  cleansed  and  fastened 
to  the  shrouds,  and  tubs  are  placed  under  them  to 
receive  the  oil  which  they  discharge.  This  oil  is  a 
perquisite  of  the  captain’s. 

In  three  or  four  days,  they  hoist  the  pieces  of 
blubber  out  of  the  hold,  chop  them^  and  put  them  by 
small  pieces  into  the  casks  through  the  bung-holes. 

A Whale,  the  longest  blade  ^f  whose  mouth  mea- 
sures nine  or  ten  feet,  will  yield  about  thirty  butts 
of  blubber ; but  some  of  the  latgest  yield  upwards 
of  seventy.  One  of  these  latter  is  generally  worth 
about  1 000/.  sterling  : and  a full  ship,  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  will  produce  more  than  five  thou- 
sand pounds  from  one  voyage. 

Premiums  on  every  Whale  that  is  taken,  are  given 
to  ail  engaged',  from  the  captain  even  to  the  men  who 
row  the  boats  ; which  render  them  active  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  employers. 

To  give  the  readers  some  idea  of  tlie  produce  of 
the  Whale-fishery,  I shall  make  choice  of  the  season 
of  the  year  1697,  as  perhaps  the  most. fortunate  that 
ever  was  known. — In  this  year  there  were  a hundred 
and  eighty-nine  vessels  of  diflerent  nations  j of  which 
a hundred  and  twenty-one  were  Dutch,  forty-seven 
from  Hamburgli,  two  Swedisli,  four  Danish,  twelve 
fn)m  Bremen,  two  from  Embdcn,  and  one  from 
Tmbcc  : which  caught,  in  all,  1968  fish,  The  folio w- 
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ing  was  the  number  of  puncheons  of  blubber  pro* 
duced: 


B)’  the  Dutch  captures  -----  41,P)44 

* Hamburghers  - - _ _ _ 

- S’cvedes  - 54.Q 

Danes I,7i0 

Bremcners  - - - - - - - 3,7SQ 

Embdener  qs 


Total  63,86G 


Estimating  the  whalebone  at  about  two  thousand 
pounds  weight  for  eveuy  Whale,  there  must  have  been 
in  the  whole  not  much  less  than  4,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland,  observes,  from  an  account  of  tho 
Dutch  Whale-fishery  for  forty-six  years,  ending  in 
i72i,that  in  this  time  that  nation  had  employed  5886 
ships,  and  caught  32,907  Whales;  which,  valued  on 
an  average  at  500/.  each,  give  an  amount  for  the 
whole  value  of  above  sixteen  millions  sterling,  gained 
out  of  the  sea,  mostly  by  the  labour  of  the  people  ; 
deducting  the  expence  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  ship- 
ping, the  casks,  and  the  provisions. 

The  Whale-fishery  begins  in  May,  and  continues 
through  the  months  of  June  and  July  : but  whether 
the  ships  have  had  good  or  bad  success,  they  must 
come  away  and  get  dear  of  the  ice  by  the  end  of 
August ; so  that  in  the  month  of  September  at  fur- 
thest, they  may  be  expected  home.  The  more  for- 
tunate ships,  however,  often  return  in  June  or  July. 
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THERE  IS  no  division  of  the  animal  creation  in 
which  we  are  more  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Being  than  in  the  diiTercnt  feathered  tribes. 
Their  structure,  and  habits  of  life,  are  wonderfully 
fitted  for  the  various  functions  they  have  to  perform. 
Every  class  of  animals  has  indeed  its  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriate designation.  The  quadrupeds,  muscular 
and  vigorous,  tread  the  earth  in  common  with  man  5 
and  are  either  subdued  to  docility,  or  left  to  range 
in  their  native  wilds.  The  Birds,  generally  feeble  and 
timid,  wing  their  flight  in  the  air,  and  ^hus  elude  the 
force  which  they  are  not  able  to  resist.  When  ele- 
vated' high  in  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  the 
tendency  of  all  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earthy 
they  glide  with  ease  and  vigour  ; vary  tlieir  course  to 
every  direction  with  the  utmost  promptitude ; and 
at  last  descend,  often  from  the  clouds,  on  a particular 
spot,  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  without  the 
slightest  danger. 

o o 

Their  bodies  are  clad  with  feathers^  whicli  arc  much 
lighter  than  coverings  of  hair,  and  therefore  better 
calculated  for  aiding  their  flight  than  these  would 
be.  The  feathers  lie  over  each  other,  close  to  tlie 
body,  like  the  tiles  of  a house ; and  arc  arranged 
from  the  fore-part  backwards,  by  which  the  animals 
/?irc  enabled  the  more  conveniently  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  air.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  warmth 
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to  the  body,  a short  and  extremely  soft  down  fills  up 
all  the  vacant  spaces  between  the  shafts  of  the  fea^ 
thers.  Their  elevation  from  the  earth  is  also  aided 
by  their  bones  being  hollow,  and  very  light  compara- 
tively with  those  of  terrestrial  animals.  That  they 
may  the  more  easily  make  their  way  through  the  air, 
the  head  is  small  i^nd  the  bill  somewhat  wedge-shaped. 
The  neck  is  long,  and  easily  moyeable  in  all  direc- 
tions ; and  the  body  is  slender,  sharp  on  the  under 
side,  and  flat  or  round  on  the  back. 

They  urge  themselves  forward  in  the  air  by  means 
of  wmgs.  These  are  so  constructed,  that  in  striking 
downwards,  they  expand  very  greatly  ; and,  except 
that  theyare  somewhat  hollow  on  the  under  side,they 
become,  in  this  act,  almost  two  planes.  The  muscles 
that  move  the  wings  downwards,  are  exceedingly 
large  ; and  have  been  estimated,  in  some  instances, 
to  constitute  not  less  than  the  sixth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body.  When  a bird  is  on  the  o;round, 
and  intends  to  fly,  he  takes  a leap,  stretches  his 
wings  from  the  body,  and  strikes  them  downwards 
with  great  force.  By  tins  stroke  they  are  put  into 
an  oblique  direction,  partly  upwards  and  partly  hori- 
zontally forv/ards.  That  part  of  the  force  tending 
upwards,  is  destroyed  by  the  weight  of  the  bird  ; 
and  the  horizontal  force  serves  to  carry  him  for- 
wards. The  stroke  being  completed,  he  moves  up  his. 
wings;  which,  being  contracted,  and  having  their 
edges  turned  upwards,  meet  withvery  little  resistance 
from  the  air.  When  tlicy  are  sufficiently  elevated, 
he  takes  a second  stroke  downv/ards,  and  the  im- 
pulse of  the  air  again  moves  him  forward.  These 
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successive  strokes  act  only  as  so  many  leaps  taken  in 
air.  When  the  bird  wants  to  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  he  strikes  strongly  with  the  opposite  wing, 
which  impels  him  to  the  proper  side.  The  tail 
acts  like  the  rudder  of  a ship ; except  that  it 
moves  him  upwards  or  downwards,  instead  of  side- 
w'ays.  If  the  bird  wants  to  rise,  he  raises  his  tail ; 
and  if  to  fall,  he  depresses  it : whilst  he  is  in  an 
horizontal  position,  it  keeps  him  steady. 

A bird,  by  spreading  his  wings,  can  continue  to 
move  horizontally  in  the  air  for  some  time,  without 
striking;  because  he  has  acquired  a sufficient  velocity, 
and,  his  wings  being  parallel  to  the  horizon,  meet 
with  but  small  resistance  ; and,  when  he  begins  to 
fall,  he  can  easily  steer  himself  upwards  by  his  tail, 
till  the  motion  he  had  acquired  is  nearly  spent,  when 
he  must  renew  it  by  two  or  three  more  strokes  of 
his  wings.  On  alighting,  he  expands  his  wings  and 
tail  full  against  the  air,  that  they  may  meet  with  all 
the  resistance  possible. 

The  centre  of  gravity  in  birds  is  somewhat  behind 
the  wings  ; and,  to  counterbalance  it,  most  of  them 
may  be  observed  to  thrust  out  their  head  and  neck 
in  flying.  This  is  very  apparent  in  the  flight  of 
Ducks,  Geese,  and  several  other  kinds  of  wateiyfowl, 
whose  centre  of  gravity  is  ffirthcr  backwards  than 
in  the  land  birds.  In  the  Heron,  on  the  contrary, 
whose  long  head  and  neck,  although  folded  up  in 
flight,  overbalance  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  long  le^s 
are  extended,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  counter- 
poise, and  to  supply  what  is  wanting  from  the  shorG 
n^ss  of  the  tail. 
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Somewhat  more  than  a century  ago,  many  at-* 
tempts  were  made  to  enable  man  to  raise  himself 
into  the  air  by  means  of  artificial  wings,  d'his  idea, 
however,  was  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  The 
pcCtOial  muscles  in  man  are  vastly  too  weak  for  the 
purpose,  being  not  a sixtieth  part  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body ; while  those  of  a bird  are  equal,  if  not 
greatei,  than  all  the  others  put  together.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
man  is  so  situated,  that,  allowing  him  to  have  suffi- 
cient power  in  his  pectoral  muscles,  he  would  still 
never  be  a.ble  to  make  liis  way  through  the  air,  for 
his  body  would  always  assume  an  upright  position. 

The/^.7//^^’r.f  of  birds  would  perpetually  imbibe  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere;  and  during  rain  absorb 
so  mucAi  wet,  as  would  almost,  if  not  wholly,  impede 
their  flig/it;  liad  not  the  wdse  economy  of  nature  ob- 
viated this  by  a most  clTectual  expedient.  I'hcy  are 
each  fuinished,  on  their  rump,  with  two  glands,  in 
which  a quantity  of  unctuous  matter  is  constantly 
sccieting.  lliis  is  occasionally  pressed  out  by  means 
of  the  bill,  and  used  for  the  lubrication  of  the  fea- 
thers. 1 he  biids  that  share,  as  it  were,  the  Iiabita- 
tions  of  man,  and  live  principally  under  cover,  do 
not  requiie  so  gieat  a supply  of  this  fluid ; and  there- 
fore are  not  provided  with  so  large  a stock  as  those 
that  rove  abioad,  and  reside  in  the  open  clement.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  poultry,  wfficn  wet,  make  the 
ruffled  and  uncomfortable  appearance  that  w'e 
observe. 

As  these  animals  are  continually  passing  among- 
hedges  and  tliickcts,  they  are  provided,  for  the  defence 
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of  their  £’)'^jfrom  external  injurics,as  well  as  from  too 
much  light  when  flying  in  opposition  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  with  a nictating  or  winking  membrane, 
which  can  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over  tlie  whole 
eye,  like  a curtain.  This  covering  is  neither  opake 
nor  wholly  pellucid,  but  is  somevvdiat  transparent ; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  this,  that  the  Eagle  is  said 
to  gaze  at  the  sun. — In  Birds  we  find  that  the  sight 
is  much  more  piercing,  extensive,  and  exact,  than  in 
the  other  orders  of  anim.als.  The  eye  is  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  head,  than  in  any  of 
these.  This  is  a superiority  conferred  upon  them 
not  without  a corresponding  utility  ; it  seems  even 
indispensable  to  their  safety  and  subsistence.  Were 
this  organ  in  birds  dull,  or  in  the  least  degree  opake, 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  tlicy  would  be  in 
danger  of  striking  against  various  objects  in  their 
flight.  In  this  case  their  celerity,  instead  of  being  an 
advantage,  would  become  a.n  evil,  and  their  fiicrht 
must  be  restrained  by  the  danger  resulting  from  it. 
Indeed,  we  may  consider  the  velocity  with  wTich  an 


animal  moves,  as  a sure  indication  of  the  perfection 
of  its  vision.  Among  the  quadrupeds,  the  Sloth  has 
its  sight  greatly  limited  ; whilst  the  Hawk,  as  it 
liovers  in  the  air,  can  espy  a Lark  sitting  on  a clod, 
perhaps  at  twenty  times  the  distance  at  which  a man 
or  a dog  could  perceive  it. 


Birds  respire  by  means  of  air-vessels,  that  are  ex- 
tended through  the  whole  body,  and  adhere  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  bones.  These,  by  their  motion, 
foice  the  air  through  the  true  lungs,  which  are  very 
small,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  the  human  luno-s. 
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and  arc  seated  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  chest  and 
closely  braced  down  to  the  back  and  ribs.  The  lungs 
which  are  never  expanded  by  air,  are  destined  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  oxydating  the  blood.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  made  a variety  of  experiments  to  discover 
the  use  of  tliis  general  diffusion  of  air  through  the 
bodies  oi  birds;  and  from  these  he  found,  that  it  pre- 
vents their  respiration  from  being  stopped  or  inter- 
rupted by  tbiC  rapidity  of  their  motion  through  a 
resisting  medium.  The  resistance  of  the  air  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  celerity  of  the  motion  ; and 
were  it  possible  for  a man  to  move  with  a swiftness 
equal  to  that  of  a Swallow,  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
as  he  is  not  provided  with  reservoirs  similar  to  those 
of  birds,  would  soon  suffocate  him. 

The  abode  of  these  tribes  is  very  various  ; for 
they  inhabit  every  corner  of  the  world,  from  the 
hottest  to  the  coldest  regions.  Some  species  are  con- 
fined to  particular  countries  ; others  are  widely  dis- 
persed ; and  many  change  their  abode  at  certain  se?w 
sons  of  the  year,  and  7nigratc  to  climates  better  suited 
to  their  temperament  or  mode  of  life,  for  a certain 
pcriod,than  those  which  they  leave.  Many  of  the  birds 
of  our  own  island,  directed  by  a peculiar  and  unerring 
instinct,  retire,  before  the  commencement  of  the  cold 
season,  to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  again 
return  in  the  spring.  The  causes  usually  assigned 
for  migration  are,  either  a defect  of  food,  or  the 
want  of  a secure  and  proper  asylum  for  incubation 
and  the  nutrition  of  their  young.  They  generally 
perform  their  migrations  in  large  companies ; and, 
?n  tlie  day,  follov/  a leader,  who  is  occasionally 
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changed.  Many  of  the  tribes  make  a continual  cry 
during  the  night  in  order  to  keep  themselves  toge- 
ther. Thus  they 

Rang’d  in  figure,  wedge  their  way;  and  urge 
Their  airy  caravan;  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight. 

• 

The  flights  of  birds  across  the  Mediterranean  wtvc 
recorded  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.  “ There 
went  forth  a wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  Quails 
from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall  upon  the  camp,  and  a 
day’s  journey  round  about  it,  to  the  height  of  two 
cubits  above  the  earth.”* 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  migration  of  several 
of  the  British  Birds,  taken  on  the  average  of  about 
twenty-six  years;  from  the  observations  of  Mr.Mark- 
vvick,  inserted  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
Linnean  Transactions. 


First  seen. 

Last  seen. 

Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

-April  18 

Oct. 

31 

Ivlartin 

Flirundo  urbica 

May  4 

Oct. 

16 

Sand  MarUn 

fllrundo  riparia 

May  2G 

Sept. 

12 

Swift 

Hirundo  apus 

May  9 

Sept. 

0 

Goatsuckar 

Caprimulgus  europteus 

Sept.  7 

Sept. 

27 

Turtle  Dove 

Columba  turtur 

June  5 

Aug. 

10 

Wry-nock 

Yunx  torquilla 

April  26 

Sept. 

Cuckoo 

Cuculus  canorus 

May  1 

July 

10 

Nightingale 

Motacilla  luscinia 

A pril  25 

Sept. 

20 

Blackcap 

Motacilla  atricapilla 

May  10 

Sept. 

18 

White-throat 

Motacilla  sylvia 

Aiprll  22 

Sept. 

16 

Wheat-ear 

r— — 

Motacilla  cpnanthe 

May  4 

Sept. 

26 

* Numbers,  chap.  xl.  ver.  31. 
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Tirsi  seen. 

Laii  seen. 

'Whlnehat 

Motacilla  rubetra 

June  1 

Sept. 

2.1 

Redstart 

Motacilla  phanricurus 

April  2t 

Sept, 

1 

Wfllow-wrcn  ' 

Motacilla  trochilus 

J^pril  23 

Sept. 

24, 

Fly-catchcr 

Miiscicapa  grisola 

May  8 

Sept. 

SO 

Red-biicked  Shrike 

Lanius  coliurio 

June  1 

Aug. 

16 

X.and-rail 

Rail  us  crex 

Sepf.  1 

Oct. 

20 

Qaiaii 

Tetrao  ccturnix 

Aug.  20 

Tieldfare 

I'urdus  pilaris 

Nov.  21 

April 

10 

Red-wing 

Turdus  iliacus 

' Nov.  10 

March  18 

Woodcock 

Scolopax  rusticola 

Oct.  20 

April 

I 

Snjpe 

Scolopax  galinago 

Nov.  D 

March  20 

Jack  Snips’; 

Scolopax  gallinula 

Dec.  2S 

March  IS 

Sea  Lark 

Cliaradrius  hiatfcula 

April  1 

Greater  Tern 

Sterna  hirundo 

April  1 

Oct, 

8 

Lesser  Tern 

Sterna  minuta 

May  20 

Oct. 

16 

Royston  Crow 

Corvus  cornix 

May  22 

Mar.  ! 

26* 

It  appears  from  very  accurate  observations,  found- 
ed on  numerous  experiments,  that  the  peculiar  notes, 
or  sQug^  of  the  dilferent  species  of  Birds,  are  altogc*. 
ther  acquired,  and  are  no  more  innate  than  language 
Is  in  man.  The  attempt  of  a nestling  bird  to  sing, 
may  be  exactly  compared  with  the  imperfect  endea- 
vour of  a child  to  talk.  The  first  essay  seems  not  to 
possess  the  slightest  rudiments  of  the  future  song  ; 


but,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and  stronger,  it  is  not 
dilTicult  to  perceive  what  it  is  aiming  at.  Whilst  the 
scholar  is  thus  endeavouring  to.  form  his  song,  when 
he  is  once  sure  of  a passage,  he  commonly  raises  his 
tone,  which  he  drops  again  when  he  is  not  ccpial  to 


♦ These  observations  were  made  in  Sussex.  The  times  wlien  the  Biuls 
were  both  first  and  last  seen,  sometimes  differ  very  considerably  j owing,  In 
a great  measure,  to  the  difficulty  of  always  seeing  them  on  their  immediate 
arrival,  and  the  impcssibility  of  ascerlaining  the  departure  of  the  last  of 
?lw;  specie^ 
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wlvat  lie  15  attempting.  What  the  nestling  is  thus 
not  thoroughly  master  of,  he  hurries  over ; lowering 
his  tone,  as  if  he  did  not  v/ish  to  be  heard,  and  could 
not  yet  satisfy  himself. — A common  Sparrow,  taken 
from  the  nest  when  very  young,  and  placed  near  a 
Linnet  and  Goldfinch, (though  in  awild  state  it  would 
only  have  chirped,)  adopted  a song  that  was  a mix- 
ture of  the  notes  of  these  two.  Three  nestling  Linnets 
were  educated,  one  under  a Sky-lark,  another  under 
a Wood-lark,  and  the  third  under  a Titlark;  and,  In- 
stead of  the  song  peculiar  to  their  own  species,  they 
adhered  entirely  to  that  of  their  respective  instructors. 
A Linnet,  taken  from  the  nest  when  but  two  or  three 
days  old,  and  brought  up  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ma- 
thew's, an  apothecary,  at  Kensington,  from  want  of 
other  sounds  to  imitate,  almost  articulated  the  words 
pretty  boy as  well  as  some  other  short  sentences. 
Its  owner  said,  that  it  had  neither  the  note  nor  the 
call  of  any  bird  whatever.  It  died  in  the  year  1772.  ^ 
These,  and  other  well-authenticated  facts,  seem  to 
prove  decisively,  that  Birds  Iiave  no  innate  notes, 
but  that,  like  mankind,  the  language  of  those  to 
whose  care  they  are  committed  at  birth  will  be  the 
language  they  adopt  in  after  life.  It  may,  however, 
seem  somewhat  unaccountable,  from  these  observa- 
tions, why,  in  a wild  state,  they  adhere  so  steadily 
to  the  song  of  their  own  species  only,  when  so  many 
others  are  to  be  heard  around  them.  This  arises 
from  the  attention  paid  by  the  nestling  bird  to  the 
instructions  of  its  own  parent  only,  generally  disre- 
garding the  notes  of  all  the  rest.  Persons,  hovvev'cr, 
who  have  an  accurate  ear,  and  have  studiedthe  notes  of 
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different  Birds,  can  very  often  distinguish  some  that 
have  a song  mixed  with  those  of  another  species; 
but  these  are  in  general  so  trifling,  as  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  any  thing  more  than  mere  varieties 
of  provincial  dialects* 

It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  the 
English  reader^  to  be  furnished  with  a table  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  singing-birds  of  his  own 
island*  In  this,  the  number  20  is  adopted  as  the 
point  of  absolute  perfection. 


Melioiu- 
ness  of 
Tone. 

Sprighii- 

liness. 

Plain- 

tiveness. 

1 

Compass, 

Execution. 

Nightingale  . * 

19 

14 

19 

19 

19 

Sky-lark 

4 

19 

4 

18 

18 

Wood-lark  .... 

18 

4 

17 

12 

8 

Titlark  .... 

T2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Linnet  

12 

16 

12 

16 

18 

Goldfinch  .... 

4 

19 

4 

12 

. 12 

Chaffinch  .... 

4 

12 

4 

8 

8 

Greenfinch  . . . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Hedge-sparrow  . . 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4 

Aberdavine,  or  Siskin 

2 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Red-poll  ..... 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

Thrush 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Blackbird  .... 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Robin 

6 

16 

12 

12 

12 

Wren 

0 

12 

0 

4 

4 

Reed-sparrow  . 

0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Black-cap,  or  the  Nor-1 
folk  Moc  k-nightingale  j 

14 

12 

12 

14 

14 

In  this  table  no  mention  is  made  of  either  the 
Bullfinch,  or  the  Redstart;  since  the  wild  note  of  the 
first  (though  usually  considered  as  a singing-bird) 
is  not  acquired  by  instruction,  but  a jarring  and  dis- 
agreeable noise  ; and  the  latter  is  omitted  because 
the  composer  of  the  table  was  not  sufliciently  acquaint- 
ed with  its  song  to  be  able  to  estimate  it  aright. 
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The  food  of  Birds  is,  of  course,  very  diiTercnt  in 
the  different  kinds.  Some  arc  alt02:ethcr  airnivo- 
r'ous  ; others,  as  many  of  the  web-footed  tribes,  live 
on  fisli  ; some  on  insects  and  worms,  and  many  -on 
fruits  or  grain. — The  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
gizzard  in  the  granivorous  tribes,  in  comminriting 
their  hard  food,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  digestion, 
would,  were  they  not  supported  by  incontrovertible 
facts  founded  on  experiment,  appear  to  exceed 
all  credibility.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  these  stomachs,  the  ingenious  Spallanzani  made 
many  cruel,  though  at  the  same  time  curious  and 
very  interesting,  experiments.  Tin  tubes,  full  of 
grain,  wereforced  into  the  stomachs  of  Turldes  j and, 
after  remaining  twenty  hours,  were  found  to  be 
broken,  compressed,  and  distorted  in  the  most  irre-- 
gular  manner.  The  stomach  of  a Cock,  in  the  space 
of  twTnty-four  hours,  broke  off  the  angles  of  a piece 
of  rough  jagged  glass  ; and,  upon  examining  the 
gizzard,  no  wound  or  laceration  appeared.  Twelve 
strong  tin  needles  were  firmly  fixed  in  a ball  of  lead, 
with  their  points  projecting  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  surface ; thus  armed,  it  was  covered 
with  a case  of  paper,  and  forced  down  the  throat  of 
a Turkey  : the  Bird  retained  it  a day  and  a half  with- 
out exhibiting  the  least  symptom  of  uneasiness  : the 
points  of  all  the  needles  were  broken  off  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ball,  except  two^r  three,  of  which  the 
stumps  projected  a little.  Twelve  sinail  lancets, 
very  sharp  both  at  the  points  and  edges,  were  fixed 
in  a similar  ball  of  lead,  which  w^as  given  in  the 
same  manner  to  a Turkey-cock,  and  left  eight  hours 
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m the  stomach  : at  the  expiration  df  which  time  that 
organ  was  opened,  but  nothing  appeared  except 
the  naked  ball;  the  twelve  lances  having  been  broken 
to  pieces — the  stomach  at  the  same  time  remaining 
perfectly  sound  and  entire.  From  these  facts  it  was 
concluded,  that  the  stones  so  often  found  in  the  sto^ 
machs  of  many  of  the  feathered  tribes,  are  highly 
useful  in  assisting  the  gastric  juices  to  grind  down  th& 
o-rain  and  other  hard  substances  which  constitute 
their  food.  The  stones  themselves  also,  being  ground 
down  and  separated  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
o-izzard,  are  mixed  with  the  food,  and  no  doubt 
contribute  very  greatly  to  the  health  as  well  as  to 
the  nutriment  of  the  animals. 

All  Birds  are  oviparous,  or  produce  eggs,  from 
which,  after  the  process  of  incubation,  or  sitting 
for  a certain  length  of  time,  the  young  are  extruded. 
These  eggs  differ  in  the  different  species,  both  in 
number,  figure,  and  colour.  They  contain  the  ru- 
dim.ents  of  the  future  young ; for  the  maturation  and 
bringing  to  perfection  of  which,  in  the  incubation,  a 
bubble  of  air  is  always  placed  at  the  large  end,  be* 
twixt  the  shell  and  the  inside  skin.  It  is  supposed 
that,  from  the  warmth  commmnicated  by  the  sitting 
Bird  to  this  confined  air,  its  spring  is  increased  beyond 
its  natural  tenor,  and  at  the  same  time  its  parts  are 
put  into  motion  by  the  gentle  rarefaction.  Hence  pres- 
sure and  motion  are  communicated  to  the  parts  of 
the  egg,  \vhich  in  some  unknown  manner  gradually 
promo'te  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  young  till 
the  appointed  timeof  its  exclusion.  Housewives,  when 
they  suspect  an  egg  is  not  good,  put  their  tongue  to 
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the  great  end  to  feel  if  it  be  warm  : if  that  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  considered  a certain  proof  that,  the  air 
having  by  degrees  made  its  escape,  the  egg  is  at 
length  become  putrid  or  addled.*  The  use  of  that 
part  of  the  egg  called  the  treadle,  is  not  only  to  re- 
tain-the  different  liquids  in  their  proper  places,  but 
also  to  keep  the  same  part  of  the  yolk  always  upper- 
most ; which  it  will  effectually  do,  though  the  egg  be 
turned  nearly  every  way.  The  mechanism  seems  to 
be  this  : the  treadle  is  specifically  lighter  than  the 
white  in  which  it  swims  ; and,  being  connected  to 
the  membranes  of  the  yolk  at  a point  somewhat  out 
of  the  direction  of  its  axis,  this  causes  one  side  to 
become  heavier  than  the  other : thus  the  yolk,  being 
made  buoyant  in  the  midst  of  the  white,  is,  by  its  own 
heavy  side,kept  with  the  same  part  always  uppermost. 

The  ?2ests  of  Birds  are,  in  general,  constructed  with 
astonishing  art ; and  with  a degree  of  architectural 
skill  and  propriety,  that  would  foil  all  the  boasted 
imitative  talents  of  man,  the  haughty  lord  of  the 
creation. 

Mark  it  well : within,  without 
No  tool  had  he  that  wrought ; no  knife  to  cut. 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 

No  glue  to  join  ; liis  little  beak  was  all. 

And  yet,  how  neatly  finish’d  ! What  nice  hand, 

AVith  ev’ry  implement  and  means  of  art> 

And  twxnty  years  apprenticeship  to  boot. 


* M.  Reaumur,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist,  who  seldom  confined 
his  speculations  to  mere  curiosity,  has  shewn  that,  by  stopping  up  the 
ports  of  an  egg  with  varnish  or  a slight  covering  of  mutton  suet,  it  may 
be  preserved  perfectly  fresh,  and  generally  even  fit  iinr  incubation,  for  five 
or  six  months  after  it  has  been  laid. 


VOL.  II. 
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Could  make  me  such  another  ? Fondly  then 
We  boast  of  excellence,  whose  noblest  skill 
Instinctive  genius  foils. 


Both  the  male  and  female  generally  assist  In  this 
interesting  concern.  They  each  bring  materials  to 
the  place:  first  sticks,  moss,  or  straws,  for  the  foun- 
dation and  exterior  ; then  hair,  wool,  or  the  down 
of  animals  or  plants,  to  form  a soft  and  commodious 
bed  for  their  eggs,  and  the  bodies  of  their  tender 
young  when  hatched.  The  outsides  of  the  nests 
bear  in  general  so  great  a resemblance  in  colour  to 
the  surrounding  foliage  or  brandies,  as  not  easily  to 
be  discovered  even  by  persons  who  are  in  search  of 


theiT!. 

This  act  of  nidificatlon  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
contrivances  of  nature  that  would  compel  us,  how- 
ever we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  to 
believe  that  we,and  every  other  part  of  the  crration  ,are 
constantly  under  the  protection  of  a superintending 
Being,  whose  goodness  knows  no  bounds.  Without 
this,  what  can  we  suppose  it  is  that  instigates  a crea- 
ture that  may  never  before  have  had  young,  to 
form  a hollow  nest  to  contain  eggs  (things  that  as 
yet  it  knows  nothing  of),  and  to  concentrate  a pro- 
per proportion  of  heat  for  the  incubation  ? Without 
this,  what  can  we  suppose  it  is  that  dictates  the 
necessity  of  forming  the  outside  with  coarse  mate- 
rials, as  a foundation,  and  of  lining  it  within  with 
more  delicate  substances  ? How  do  these  anima  s 
learn  that  they  are  to  have  eggs,  and  that  these  eggs 
will  require  a nest  of  a certain  size  and  capacity  . 
Who  is  it  that  teaches  them  to  calculate  thif  time 
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U’ith  such  exactness,  that  they  never  lay  their  eggs 
before  the  receptacle  for  them  is  finished?  No  person 
can  surely  be  so  blind  as  to  observe  all  this,  and  not 
be  able  to  perceive  the  superintendence  of  a beneficent 
wisdom  influencing  every  operation.  If  such  be  the 
case,  he  must  have  the  powers  of  his  understanding 
totally  obliterated,  and  his  mind  enveloped  in  impe- 
netrable darkness. 

The  divisions  of  this  class  of  animals  are  principally 
founded  in  their  habits  of  life;  and  in  the  natural  re- 
semblance of  their  external  parts,  particularly  of  their 
bills.  The  grand  division  is  into  Land  Birds,  and 
Water  Birds.  The  Land  Birds  comprise  the  Lin- 
nsean  orders  of  Rapacious  Birds Pies ^\h.Q  Passerine^ 
and  Gallinaceous  Birds : — ^The  others  consist  of  the 
orders  of  JVadersj  and  Swimmer s 
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IN  this  tribe,  the  individuals  of  which  are  the 
most  ravenous  of  all  the  feathered  race,  the  bill  is 
straight,  and  hooked  only  at  the  end  ; its  edges  are 


* Accipitres,  Picas,  Gailinas, — Gralios,  and  Anseres. 
t The  Land  Birds  commence  with  Linnosas’s  first  order,  the  Rapa. 
Clous  Birds, — In  these,  the  bill  is  somewhat  hooked,  having  the  upper 
mandible  eitlier  dilated  a little  towards  the  point,  orturnished  with  a tooth- 
like process.  The  nostrils  are  open.  The  feet  arc  stout, and  armed  with 
strong  hooked  claws,  three  placed  forwards  and  one  backwards. — The 
animals  of  this  order  are  all  carnivorous  ; they  consist  of  Vultures, 
Eagles  or  Hawks,  and  Owls.  They  associate  in  pairs,  build  their  nests 
in  lofty  situations,  and  usually  produce  four  young  ones  at  a brood.  The 
female  is  generally  both  larger  and  stronger  than  the  male. 
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sharp  like  a knife,  and  the  base  is  covered  with  a thm 
skin.  The  head,  cheeks,  and,  in  many  species,  the 
neck,  are  either  naked,  or  clad  only  with  down  or 
short  hairs.  The  tongue  is  large,  fleshy,  and  cleft 
at  the  end.  The  craw  often  hangs  over  the  breast. 
The  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  great  scales  ; and 
the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  is  connected  to  that 
of  the  outermost  by  a strong  membrane.  The  claws 
are  large,  a little  hooked,  and  very  blunt : and  the 
inside  of  the  wings  is  covered  with  down.  ' 

The  characters  that  principally  distinguish  this 
from  the  following  tribe  are,  the  want  of  feathers 
on  part  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  on  the 
whole  head  and  neck ; and  the  voracious  manners 
of  these  birds,  since  they  never  kill  prey  from 
choice^  but  in  general  devour  only  such  animals  as 
are  either  dying  or  found  dead  and  putrid.  I heir 
sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite,  that  they  are  able  to 
scent  a dead  body  at  the  distance  of  many  miles. 
“ They  are  (says  Mr.  Pennant)  greedy  and  voracious 
to  a proverb  ; and  not  timid,  for  they  prey  in  the 
midst  of  cities,  undaunted  by  mankind.”  In  some 
of  the  battles  in  the  East,  where  vast  slaughter  takes 
place  of  Elephants,  Horses,  and  Men,  voracious  ani- 
mals crowd  to  the  field  from  all  quarters,  of  which 
Jackals,  Hytenas,  and  Vultures,  are  the  chief.  Even 
in  the  places  where  the  last  are  otherwise  seldom  ob- 
served, the  plain  will  on  these  occasions  be  found 
covered  with  them.  Vast  multitudes  will  be  seen  in 
the  air  descending  from  every  side  to  partake  in  the 
carna^re.  Tliesc  the  Indians  believe  to  be  bi  ought  b^ 
having  an.  instinctive  presentiment  of  slaughter 
some  days  before  the  event. 
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It  IS  observed  that  Vultures,  in  general,  become 
less  numerous  as  the  climate  becomes  colder  ; and 
that  in  the  more  northern  countries  they  are  never 
found.  They  are  undoubtedly  a kind  disposition  of 
Providence,  in  the  hotter  regions,  to  prevent  the 
putrid  effluvia  of  the  dead  from  too  much  injuring 
the  health  of  the  living. 

THE  CONDUR.* 

This  vast  bird,  in  size  considerably  exceeding  the 
largest  Eagle,  is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America.  Its 
wings  extend  to  the  dimensions  of  eighteen  feet ; its 
body,  bill,  and  talons  are  proportionably  large  and 
strong:  and  its  courage  is  equal  to  its  strength.  The 
throat  is  naked,  and  of  a red  colour.  The  upper 
parts  in  some  individuals,  (for  they  differ  greatly  in 
colour,)  are  variegated  with  black,  grey , and  white ; and 
the  belly  is  scarlet. — The  head  of  a Condur  that  was 
shot  at  Port  Desire,  off  Penguin  Island, resembled  that 
of  an  Eagle ; except  that  it  had  a large  comb  upon  it. 

Round  the  neck  it  had  a white  ruff,  much  resem- 

• 

bling  a lady’s  tippet.  The  feathers  on  the  back  were 
as  black  as  jet,  and  perfectly  bright.  The  legs  were 
remarkably  strong  and  large ; the  talons  like  those  of 
an  Eagle,  except  that  they  were  not  so  sharp ; and 
the  wings,  when  extended,  measured  from  point  to 
point,  twelve  feet.j — In  the  Leverian  Museum  there 


* Synonyms. — Vultur  Gryphus.  Linn. — Magellanic  Vulture.  Shank's 
'Tranj. — Manque,  hy  the  inhabitants  of  Chili. — Condur,  Latham——^- 
Latham's  Second  Suptlementy  Jig.  i, 

-t  Hawksworth’s  Voyages. 
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are  two  specimens  of  the  Condur,  supposed  to  be 
male  and  female  ; on  the  breast  they  have  a kind  of 
pendulous  pear-shaped  substance.  The  male  mea- 
sures ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. 

Of  the  strength  of  the  Condur  v/e  may  form 
some  idea  from  the  following  account  of  one  shot  by 
Father  Feuillee  : “ The  Condur  (says  this  writer)  is 
a bird  of  prey  that  inhabits  the  valley  of  Ylo  in  Peru. 

I discovered  one  that  was  perched  upon  a great 
rock  : I approached  it  within  musket-shot  and  fired; 
but,  as  my  piece  was  only  loaded  with  swan-shot,  the 
lead  could  not  do  much  more  than  pierce  its  fea- 
thers. 1 perceived,  however,  from  its  motions, 
that  it  'was  wounded  : for  it  rose  heavily,  and  could 
with  difliculty  reach  another  great  rock,  hve  hun-* 
dred  paces  distant,  upon  the  sea-shore.  1 therefore 
charged  my  piece  with  a bullet,  and  hit  the  Bird 
under  the  throat.  I then  saw  that  I had  succeeded, 
and  ran  to  secure  the  victim:  but  it  struggled 
obstinately  with  death  ; and,  resting  upon  its  back, 
repelled  my  attempts  witli  its  extended  talons.  I 
was  at  a doss  on  wliat  side  to  lay  hold  of  it  ; and  I 
believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  mortally  wounded,  I 
should  have  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  it.  At- 
la.st  I dragged  it  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a sailor,  cariied  it  away  to  my 

tent.’* 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  Condui  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  Eagle,  and  so  strong  tliat  it 
can  pounce  and  devour  a whole  Sheep ; that  it 
spares  not  even  Stags,  and  easily  overthrows  a 
man.  Others  say  that  its  beak  is  so  firm  that  it  can 


the  condur.  1^7 

pierce  a Cow’s  hide,  and  that  two  of  them  are  able 
to  kill  that  animal  and  devour  the  carcase.* 

Ulloa  tells  us,  that  he  once  saw,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, a Condur  seize  and  fly  away  veith  a Lamb. 
‘‘  Observing  (says  he)  on  a hill  adjoining  to  that 
where  I stood,  a flock  of  Sheep  in  gieat  confusion, 
I saw  one  of  these  birds  flying  upwards  from  among 
them  with  a I^amb  betwixt  its  clav/s  j and  when  at 
some  height,  it  dropped  it.  T.he  Biid  immediately 
followed,  took  it  up  and  let  it  fall  a second  time  5 
when  it  flew  out  of  sight,  on  account  of  the  Indians, 
who,  at  the  cries  of  the  boys  and  the  barking  of  the 
Dogs,  were  running  towards  the  place.”t 

Frezier,  in  a voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  also  thus 
describes  the  Condur  “ We  one  day  killed  a bird 
of  prey  called  the  Condur  ; which  was  nine  feet  from 
the  end  of  one  wing  to  the  end  of  the  other,  and 
had  a brown  comb  or  crest,  but  not  jagged  like  that 
of  a Cock.  The  fore-part  of  its  throat  was  red,  with- 
out fcatliers,  like  a Turkey.  These  birds  are  generally 
large  and  strong  enough  to  take  up  a Lamb.  In  order 
to  separate  one  of  those  animals  from  the  flock,  they 
form  themselves  into  a circle,  and  advance  towards 
them  with  their  wings  extended, that, by  being  driven 
too  close  together,  the  full-horned  Rams  may  not  be 
able  to  defend  their  youn^.  Ihey  then  pick  out  the 
Lambs,  and  carry  them  off. — Garcilasso  says,  there 
are  some  Condurs  in  Peru  sixteen  feet  from  the  point 
of  one  wing  to  the  other,  and  that  a certain  nation 
of  Indians  adore  them.” 


* BufFon’s  Birds, 
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These  enormous  animals  make  their  nests  among 
the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  rocks.  The  fe- 
male lays  two  white  eggs,  somewhat  bigger  than 
those  of  the  Turkey. 

In  the  country  that  they  inhabit,  they  seem  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  Wolves  ; and  are  as  much  feared  by 
the  inhabitants  as  Wolves  are  in  other  climates.  In 
consequence  of  this,  many  modes  of  destroying  them 
are  adopted. — Sometimes  a person,  covering  himself 
with  the  hide  of  a newly  skinned  animal,  goes  out, 
and  so  manages  it,  that  the  bird  will  frequently  at- 
tempt to  attack  him  in  this  disguise  : other  persons 
that  have  hidden  themselves,  then^come  forward  to 
his  assistance ; and, all  at  once  falling  on  the  bird, over- 
power and  kill  it.—  A dead  carcass  is  also  sometimes 
put  within  a very  high  inclosure  ; and  when  the  Con- 
dur  has  satiated  himself,  and  is  unable  to  rise  freely, 
persons  are  in  readiness  to  subdue  him.  On  these 
latter  occasions  the  bird  is  inactive  ; but  in  general  he 
possesses  a very  quick  flight,  soaring  frequently  to  a 
height  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vision,*  ' Some- 
, times  they  are  caught  by  nieans  of  traps  and  springes. 

It  has  becngencraly  imagined,  that  this  dreadful 
animal  gave  rise  to  the  exaggerated  description  of 
the  bird  that  makes  so  conspicuous  a figure  in  the 
Arabian  Tales  under  the  name  of  Roc:  but  this 
seems  very  improbable,  as  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  Condur’s  having  been  ever  found 
on  the  old  Continent.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  traditions  respecting  the  Roc  crl- 
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glnatcd  In  a very  different  bird ; a variety  of  the 
Bearded  Eagle,  or  the  well-known  Lammer-geyer 
of  the  Alps,*  which  is  occasionally  seen  among  the 
mountains  of  the  East. 

THE  CARRION  VULTURE.f 

This  bird,  which  is  very  common  in  many  of  the 
warmer  parts  both  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  is 
totally  unknown  in  England.  Its  length  is  about 
four  feet  and  a half,  and  general  weight  betwixt  four 
and  five  pounds.  The  head  is  small ; and  covered 
with  a red  skin,  beset  only  with  a few  black  bristles; 
which  gives  it  a distant  resemblance  to  a Turkey. 
The  whole  plumage  is  dusky,  mixed  with  purple  and 
green.  The  legs  are  of  a dirty  flesh-colour,  and  the 
claws  black.:}: 

The  resemblance  of  these  birds  at  a distance  to 
the  Turkey,  was  the  cause  of  considerable  vexation 
to  one  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  expedition 
round  the  world,  under  Woodes  Rogers.  In  the 
island  of  Lobos,  immense  numbers  of  them  were 
seen;  and,  highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  such 
delicious  fare  after  a long  and  tedious  voyage,  the 
oflicer  would  not  wTit  even  till  the  boat  could  put 
him  ashore,  but,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  leapt  over- 
board and  swam  to  land.  Coming  near  to  a large 
collection  of  the  birds,  he  fired  among  them,  and 
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killed  several : but  when  he  came  to  seize  his  game, 
he  was  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  that  they  were 
not  Turkies,  and,  their  stench  was  almost  insup- 
portable.* 

Their  bodies  are  extremely  offensive  to  the  smell ; 
and  they  perch  at  nights  on  rocks  or  trees,  with  their 
wings  partly  extended,  apparently  to  purify  them- 
selves. They  soar  to  a vast  height,  and  have  in  the 
air  the  sailing  motions  of  the  Kite.  Carrion  and  filth 
of  almost  every  description  are  their  favourite  food; 
and  from  the  fineness  of  their  scent,  they  can  distin- 
guish prey  at  an  immense  distance.  They  will  eat 
even  Snakes,  and  sometimes  seize  on  live  Lambs. 
When  a dead  body  of  any  size  is  thrown  out,  they 
jnay  be  observed  coming  from  all  c^uaiteis,  each 
wheeling  about  in  gradual  descent  till  he  1 caches  th>^ 
ground.  They  are  not  easily  driven  from  their  prey ; 
but,  when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  will  sufier  persona 


to  approach  very  near  thcm.t 

In  some  parts  of  the  torrid,  zone,  they  haunt  the 
towns  in  immense  multitudes.  In  C/arthagena,  they 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  roofs  of  tne  liouses,  or 
even  stalking  along  the  streets.  They  are  here  of 
infinite  service  to  the  inhabitants ; devouring  that 
filth  which  would  otIierwisc,by  its  intolerable  stench. 


render  the  climate  still  more  unwholesome  than  it 


is. When  they  find  no  food  in  the  cities,  they 

seek  for  it  among  the  cattle  of  the  adjoining  pas- 
tures. If  any  animal  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  a sore  on  its  back,  they  instantly  alight  on  it. 


-f — ■ 
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and  attack  the  part  affected.  The  poor  creature  may 
in  vain  attempt  to  free  itself  from  the  gripe  of  their 
talons  : even  rolling  on  the  ground  is  of  no  effect, 
for  the  Vultures  never  quit  their  hold  till  they  have 
completed  its  destruction. 

In  few  creatures  are  the  designs  of  Providence 
more  clearly  developed  than  in  this.  Filthy  as  they 
are  in  their  manners,  their  appearance, and  their  smell, 
yet  is  even  this  filthiness  a blessing  to  mankind. 
In  hot  countries,  where  putridity  takes  place  in  a few 
hours  after  death,  what  might  be  the  effects  of  the 
aggregated  stench,  if  it  were  not  for  the  exertions  of 
animals  of  this  description ! But  in  some  countries 
they  are  rendered  even  of  still  further  importance  to 
mankind,  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  Alligator,  an 
animal  which  must  otherwise  become  intolerable,  by 
its  prodigious  increase.  They  watch  the  female  in 
the  act  of  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  sand;  and  no 
sooner  does  she  retire  into  the  w^ater,  than  they  dart 
to  the  spot,  and  feast  upon  the  contents  of  these. 

It  is  either  the  birds  of  this  species,  or  some  other 
nearly  allied  to  it,  that  Kolben  has  mentioned  as  fre- 
quenting many  parts  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
He  says  that  they  exhibit  infinite  dexterity  in  anato- 
mizing a dead  animal.  They  separate  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  the  skin  almost 
entire.  On  approaching  a body  thus  destroyed,  no  one, 
till  he  had  examined  it,  could  possibly  imagine  that  it 
was  merely  bone  and  skin,  deprived  entirely  of  the 
internal  substance.  They  begin  by  tearing  an  open-t 
ing  in  the  belly,  through  which  they  pluck  out  and 
greedily  devour  the  entrails : then  entering  the  hoU 
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low,  they  also  tear  away  all  the  flesh;  and  this  without 
affecting  the  external  appearance.  “ It  often  happens 
(says  this  writer)  that  an  Ox  returning  home  alone 
to  its  stall  from  the  plough,  lies  down  by  the  way : 
it  is  then,  if  the  Vultures  perceive  it,  that  they  fall 
upon  it  with  fury,  and  inevitably  devour  the  unfor- 
tunate animal.  They  sometimes  attempt  the  Oxen 
while  grazing  in  the  fields;  and  then,  to  the  number 
of  a hundred  or  more,  make  their  sudden  attack  all 
tOQ'cther.”'*^ 

O 

The  sloth,  the  filth,  and  the  voracity  of  these  birds, 
almost  exceed  credibility.  Whenever  they  alight  on 
a carcass  that  they  can  have  liberty  to  tear  at  then- 
ease,  they  gorge  themselves  in  such  a manner  that 
they  become  unable  to  fly,  and  even  if  pursued  can 
only  hop  along.  At  all  times  they  are  birds  of  slow 
flight, and  unable  readily  to  raise  themselves  from  the 
ground  ; and  when  overfed,  they  are  utterly  help- 
less. On  the  pressure  of  danger,  however,  they  have 
the  power  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  burthen  by 
vomiting  up  what  they  have  eaten;  and  they  thei> 
fly  off  with  greater  facility  . 


THE  FALCON  TRIBE. 

THIS,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  an  excessively  rapa- 
cious tribe  of  birds.  They  prey  altogether  on  ani- 
inal  food  ; yet  seldom  feed  on  carrion,  except  when 
driven  to  it  by  necessity.  They  are  able  to  sustain 
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hunger  for  a very  great  length  of  time;  often  taking 
in  as  much  food  at  once  as  will  last  them  for  several 
days  without  a fresh  supply.  Many  of  the  species 
eat  lish,  and  others  are  content  with  Snakes  and  rep- 
tiles. 

They  never  associate;  and,  except  during  the 
breeding  season,  even  two  of  them  are  seldom  seen 
togethei . They  are  very  cjuick-sighted  ; and  soar 
to  aiTiazing  heights  in  the  air.  When  they  discern 
their  prey,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  the  swiftness 
of  an  arrow:  and  their  strength  is  so  great,  that  some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  carry  to  their  y oun g birds, 
a load  nearly  as  heavy  as  themselves,  from  a distance 
of  forty  miles,  and  upwards.  Most  of  them  build 
their  nests  in  lofty  and  inaccessible  places ; but  a few 
of  the  species  form  them  on  the  ground.  In  general, 
the  females  are  much  larger  than  the  males  ; for  the 
purpose,  as  some  have  conjectured,  of  more  easily 
providing  food  for  their  vouno*. 

The  bill  is  hooked;  and  is  furnished  at  the  base  with 

a naked  membranaceous  skin,  called  the  cere.  The 

head  and  iieck  arc  thickly  beset  with  feathers.  The 

nostrils  are  small,  and  placed  in  the  cere  ; and  the 

tongue  is  broad,  fleshy,  and  generally  cleft  at  the 

end.  file  legs  and  feet  are  strong,  muscular,  and 

scaly;  and,  from  their  large,  hooked,  and  very  sharp 

claws,  veil  calculated  for  the  predacious  manners 

of  the  animals.  The  middle  toe  is  connected  to 

the  outermost  by  a strong  m.embrane,  and  the  claw 

of  the  outer  toe  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  of  the 
others. 

' This  tribe  differs  from  the  last  principally  in  the 
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animals  having  their  bill  and  claws  much  more 
hooked  and  sharp  ; in  having  the  head  and  neck  in 
general  thickly  covered  with  feathers,  instead  of 
being  naked  or  covered  only  with  down  ; and  also 
in  their  usually  killing  their  prey  and  eating  it  while 
fresh.  The  exuviae  and  bones  of  their  food  they 
always  emit  at  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  round 

pellets. 

About  a hundred  and  forty  different  species  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  upwards  of  twenty  arc 
natives  of  these  kingdoms  ; but  from  the  extreme 
difference  in  appearance  between  many  of  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  species,  it  is  frequently  found 
difficult  to  ascertain  them. 

THE  SECRETARY  FALCON.'*^ 

In  its  external  appearance,  this  bird  (though  in  an 
artificial  system  it  is  with  propriety  arranged  imme- 
diately after  the  Vultures)  resembles  in  some  respects 
both  the  Eagle  and  the  Crane,  two  bird%much  un- 
like each  other  ; having  the  head  of  the  former,  and 
somewhat  the  form  of  body  of  the  latter.  When 
standing  erect,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  ground  is  full  three  feet.  The  bill  is  black, 
sharp,  and  crooked,  like  that  of  an  Eagle.  The  cere 
is  white ; and  round  the  eyes  there  is  a place  bare  of 
feathers,  and  of  a deep  orange  colour.  The  upper 
eye-lids  are  beset  with  strong  bristles,  like  eye- 
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laslics.  The  general  colour  of  tlie  plumage  Is  a bluish 
ash-colour;  and  the  ends  of  thewingSjthe  thighs,  and 
vent,  are  blackish.  The  tail  is  somewhat  ash- colour- 
ed, except  at  the  end,  which  for  above  an  inch  is 
black,  and  then  tipped  with  white : the  two  middle 
feathers  are  twice  as  long  as  any  of  the  rest.  The 
legs  are  long,  brown,  anci  stouter  than  those  of  a 
Heron  ; the  claws  are  shortish,  but  crooked,  and  of 
a black  colour.  From  the  back  of  the  head  spring 
several  long  dark-coloured  feathers,  that  hang  loose 
behind  like  a pendent  crest,  which  the  bird  can  erect 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  “ The  Dutch  (says  Le 
Vaillant)  gave  it  the  name  of  Secretary,  on  account 
of  the  bunch  of  quills  behind  its  head  : for  in  Hol- 
land, clerks,  when  interrupted  in  their  writing,  stick 
their  pen  in  their  hair  behind  their  right  ear;  and  to 
this  the  tuft  of  the  bird  was  thought  to  bear  some 
resemblance.”* 

This  Secretary  Falcon  is  found  in  the  Interior  parts 
of  Africa,'*^sia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  rlot- 
tentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distinguish  it  by  a 
name  that  signifies  the  Serpent-eater  ; and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  nature  had  principally  destined  it 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  within  due  bounds  the 
race  of  Serpents,  which  is  very  extensive  in  all  the 
countries  that  this  bird  inhabits. 

The  mode  in  which  it  seizes  these  dangerous 
creatures  is  very  peculiar.  When  it  approaches 
them,  it  is  always  careful  to  carry  the  point  of  one 
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of  its  wings  forwards,  in  order  to  parry  off  their* 
venomous  bites  ; sometimes  it  finds  an  opportunity 
of  spurning  and  treading  upon  its  antagonist,  or  else 
of  taking  him  on  its  pinions  and  throwing  him  into 
the  air.  When  by  this  proceeding  it  has  at  length 
wearied  out  its  adversary,  and  rendered  him  almost 
senseless,  it  kills  and  then  sw^allows  him  at  leisure 
without  danger.* 

M.  'he  Vaillant  tells  us,  that  he  w^as  witness  to 
an  engagement  between  the  Secretary  Falcon  and 
a Serpent.  The  battle  w^as  obstinate,  and  con- 
ducted with  equal  address  on  both  sides.  But  the 
Serpent  at  length  feeling  the  inferiority  of  his 
strength,  employed,  in  his  attempt  to  regain  his  hole, 
all  that  cunning  which  is  attributed  to  the  tribe  ; 
while  the  bird,  apparently  guessing  his  design,  stopped 
him  on  a sudden  and  cut  off  his  retreat,  by  placing 
herself  before  him  at  a single  leap.  On  whatever  side 
the  reptile  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  his 
enemy  still  appeared  before  him.  dhen,  uniting  at 
once  both  bravery  and  cunning,  he  erected  himself 
boldly  to  intimidate  the  bird;  and  hissing  dreadfully, 
displayed  his  menacing  throat,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a 
head  swoln  with  rage  and  venom.  Sometimes 
this  threatening  appearance  produced  a momentaiy 
suspension  of  hostilities;  but  the  bird  soon  returned 
to  the  charge,  and,  covering  her  body  with  one  of 
her  wings  as  a buckler,  struck  her  enemy  wuth  the 
bony  protuberances  of  the  other.  I saw  him  at  last 
stae^t^er  and  fall  *.  the  conqueror  then  fell  upon  him 
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to  dispatch  him,  and  with  one  stroke  of  her  beak 
laid  open  his  skull.” 

At  this  instant  M.  Le  Vaillant  fired  at  and  killed 
her.  In  her  craw  he  found,  on  dissection,  eleven 
tolerably  large  Lizards ; three  Serpents,  as  long  as  his 
arm  ; eleven  small  Tortoises,  most  of  which  were 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  ; and  a number  of  Lo^ 
custs  and  other  insects,  several  of  them  sufficiently 
whole  to  be  worth  preserving  and  adding  to  his 
collection.  He  observed  too,  that,  in  addition  to 
this  mass  of  food,  the  craw  contained  a sort  of  ball, 
as  large  as  the  egg  of  a Goose,  formed  of  the  verte-* 
brae  of  Serpents  and  Lizards,  shells  of  different  Tor- 
toises, and  wings,  claws,  and  shields,  of  different 
kinds  of  Beetles.  This  indigestible  mass,  when 
become  sufficiently  large,  the  Secretary  would, 
doubtless,  have  vomited  up,  in  the  manner  of  other 
birds  of  prey.* 

Dr.  Solander  says,  he  has  seen  one  of  these  birds 
take  up  a Snake,  a small  Tortoise,  or  other  reptile,  in 
its  claw,  and  dash  it  with  such  violence  against  the 
ground,  that  the  creature  immediately  died;  if,  how- 
ever, this  did  not  happen  to  be  the  case,  he  tells  us 
that  the  operation  was  repeated  till  the  victim  was 
killed,  after  which  it  was  eaten. 

The  Secretary  is  easily  tamed ; and,  when  domesti- 
cated, will  eat  any  kind  of  food,  either  dressed  or  raw» 
If  well  fed,  it  not  only  lives  with  poultry  on  amicable 
terms,  but,  if  it  sees  any  quarrel,  will  even  run  to 
part  the  combatants  and  restore  order.  It  is  true, 
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if  pinched  with  hunger,  it  will  M,  without  scruple, 
on  the  Ducklings  and  Chickens.  But  this  abuse  of 
confidence,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  is  the  effect  of 
imperious  want,  and  the  pure  and  simple  exercise  of 
that  necessity  which  rigorously  devotes  one  half 
of  the  living  creation  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
rest. 

Tame  Secretaries  were  seen  by  M.  Le  Vaillant  in 
several  of  the  plantations  at  the  Cape.  He  says  they 
commonly  lay  two  or  three  white  eggs,  nearly  as 
laree  as  those  of  a Goose.  The  young  remain  a 
great  while  in  the  nest ; because,  from  their  legs  being 
long  and  slender,  they  cannot  easily  support  them- 
selves. Even  at  the  age  of  four  months,  they  may 
be  seen  to  walk  resting  on  the  heel ; which  gives 
them  a very  awkward  appearance.*  But  when  they 
are  seven  months  old,  and  have  attained  their  full 
growth  and  size,  they  display  much  grace  and  ease 
in  their  motions,  which  well  accord  with,  the  stately 
figure  of  the  bird.f 

However  shrewd  and  cunning  this  bird  may  be 
in  its  general  conduct,  yet  M.  de  Buffon  seems  to- 
have  attributed  to  it  a much  greater  degree  of  intel- 
ligence than  it  really  possesses  : — “ When  a painter 
(says  he,  quoting  a letter  of  the  Viscount  de  Ouer- 
hoent)  was  employed  in  drawing  one  of  the  Secietaiy 
Ealcons,  it  approached  him,  looked  attentively  upon 
his  paper,  stretched  out  its  neck,  and  erected  tne 
feathers  of  its  head,  as  if  admiring  its  own  figure.  It 

* Thunberg  says,  that  they  are  not  to  be  reared  without  great  difficulty, 

as  they  are  very  apt  to  break  their  legs.  Voh.i.  p.  148. 

f Le  Vaillant. 
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oFteii  came  with  its  wings  raised,  and  its  head  pro- 
jected, to  observe  what  he  was  doing.  It  also  thus 
approached  me  two  or  three  times  when  I was  sitting 
at  a table  in  its  hut  in  order  to  describe  it.’’  This 
stretching  out  of  its  head,  and  erection  of  its  crest, 
seem,  however,  to  have  arisen  from  nothing  more 
than  that  love  which  almost  all  domesticated  birds 
evince,  of  having  their  heads  scratched.  And  these 
birds,  when  rendered  familiar,  are  well  known  to 
approach  every  person  who  comes  near,  and  to 
stretch  out  their  necks  by  way  of  making  knowm 
this  desire. 

Ihis  singular  Bird  has  not  been  long  known, 
even  at  the  Cape  : but  when  we  consider  its  social 
and  familiar  dispositions,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  it  w*ould  be  adviseable  to  multiply  the  species, 
particularly  in  our  colonies  ; for  it  is  hardy  enough 
to  endure  even  European  climates,  where  it  might 
be  serviceable  in  destroying  not  only  the  pernicious 
reptiles,  but  Rats  and  Mice. 

Ihe  Secretary  Falcons  make  aflat  nest  with  twigs, 
not  unlike  tliat  of  some  of  the  Eagles,  full  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  line  it  with  wool  and  feathers.  This 
is  usually  formed  in  some  high  tuft  of  trees ; and  is 
often  so  well  concealed,  as  not  easily  to  be  discovered 
even  by  the  most  scrutinizing  eye. — It  is  a very  sin- 
gular circumstance,  that  in  their  contests  these  birds 
always  strike  forward  with  their  legs  5 and  not,  like 
all  others,  backward. 


r i8o  ] 


THE  BEARDED  EAGLE.* 

The  Bearded  Eagles,  of  which  so  many  fabulous 
tales  have  been  related,  are  inhabitants  of  the  highest 
parts  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  that  separates 
Switzerland  from  Italy.  They  are  frequently  seen 
of  immense  size.  One  that  was  caught  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Glarus  measured,  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to 
the  extremity  of  its  tail,  nearly  seven  feet,  and  eight 
feet  and  a half  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings ; but  some 
have  been  shot  that  were  much  larger.  The  beak  is 
of  a purplish  flesh  colour,  and  hooked  only  at  the 
point  j and  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  fea- 
thers. Beneath  the  throat  hangs  a kind  of  beard, 
composed  of  very  narrow  feathers,  like  hairs.  The 
legs  are  covered  with  feathers  quite  to  the  toes,  which 
are  yellow  : the  claws  are  black.  The  body  is  of  a 
blackish  brown  above  ; and  the  under  parts  are 
white,  with  a tinge  of  brown. 

These  birds  form  their  nests  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
inaccessible  to  man  ; and  usually  produce  three  or 
four  young  ones  at  a time.  They  live  on  Alpine 
animals  : such  as  the  Chamois,  White  Hares,  Mar- 
mots, Kids,  and  particularly  Lambs;  from  which  last 
circumstance  they  are  called  by  the  Swiss  peasants 
Lanmer^geyer,  or  ' Lamb-vultures,  t The  Bearded 

* Synonyms. — Fako  Barhauis.  Linn.  Gmel. — Vultiir  Barbstiis, 
]jrm. — Lammer-geyer.  Far. — VuUuiiiie  Eagle.  Bearded  Bas- 

tard-eagle. Kerr. 

-}•  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Swiss  peasants  do  not  alto- 
gether confine  the  appellation  of  Lammer-geyer  to  this  species,  but 
s.ometimes  extend  it  to  other  large  birds  of  prey. 
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"Eagles  seldom  appear  but  in  small  parties,  usually- 
consisting  of  the  two  old  birds  and  their  young. 

If  common  report  may  be  credited,  this  rapacious 
bird  does  not  confine  its  assaults  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion, but  sometimes  attacks  and  succeeds  in  car- 
rying off  young  children. — Gesner,  on  the  authority 
of  Fabricius,  says,  respecting  it,  that  some  peasants 
between  Miesen  and  Brisa,  cities  in  Germany,  losing 
every  day  some  of  their  cattle,  which  they  sought 
for  in  the  forests  in  vain,  observed  by  chance  a very 
large  nest  resting  on  three  oaks,  constructed  with 
sticks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  as  wide  as  the  body 
of  a cart.  They  found  in  this  nest  three  young 
birds ; already  so  large,  that  their  wings  extended 
seven  ells.  Their  legs  were  as  thick  as  those  of  a 
Lion;  and  their  nails,  the  size  of  a man’s  fingers.  In 
the  nest  were  found  several  skins  of  Calves  and 
Sheep.* 

It  appears  to  have  been  from  one  of  the  two  varie- 

/ • 

ties  of  this  bird  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  Persia  and 
other  eastern  countries,  rather  than  the  Condur  as 
is  generally  supposed,  that  the  fabulous  stories  of 
the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Tales  originated ; since  the 
latter  is  confined  to  the  wild  districts  of  South 
America,  and  has  never  been  fully  ascertained  to 
have  visited  the  old  continent. 

One  of  these  varieties  it  is  that  Mr.  Bruce  describes 
himself  as  having  seen  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain  of  Lamalmon,  not  far  from  Gondar,  the 


♦ Biiffon. 
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capital  of  Abyssinia.  He  says,  that  on  account  of 
the  tuft  growing  beneath  its  beak,  the  inhabitants 
called  it  Abou  DucFn,  or  Father  Long-beard.  Mr. 
Bruce  supposed  it  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Eagle  kind,  but  certainly  one  of  the  largest  birds 
in  the  creation.  From  wing  to  wing  the  animal 
measured  eight  feet  four  inches ; and  from  the  tip 
of  its  tail  to  the  point  of  its  beak,  when  dead,  four 
feet  seven  inches.  It  wxighed  twenty-two  pounds^ 
and  was  very  full  of  flesh.  Its  legs  were  very  short, 
but  the  tliiglis  extremely  muscular.  Its  eyes  were 
remarkably  small,  the  aperture  being  scarcely  half  an 
inch.  The  crown  of  the  head  was  bald,  as  was  also 
the  front  where' the  bill  and  skull  joined. 

This  noble  Bird  (says  our  author)  was  not  an 
object  of.  any  chace  or  pursuit,  nor  stood  in  need 
of  ary  stratagem  to  bring  him  within  our  reach. 
Upon  the  highest  top  of  the  mountain  Lamalmon, 
while  my  servants  were  refreshing  themselves  front 
that  toilsome  rugged  ascent,  and  enjoying  the  plea- 
sure of  a most  delightful  climate,  eating  their  dinner 
in  the  outer  air,  wdth  several  large  dishes  of  boiled 
Goat’s  flesh  before  them,  this  enemy,  as  he  turned 
out  to  be  to  them,  suddenly  appeared ; he  did  not 
stoop  rapidly  from  a height,  but  came  flying  slowly 
alono*  the  erround,  and  sat  down  close  to  the  meat, 
within  the  rina:  the  men  had  made  round  it.  A 
great  shout,  or  rather  cry  of  distress,  called  me  to  the 
place.  I saw  the  Eagle  stand  for  a minute,  as  if  to 
recollect  liimself ; while  the  servants  ran  for  their 
lances  and  shields.  I walked  up  as  nearly  to  him  as 
I had  time  to  do.  Elis  attention  was  fully  fixed  upon 
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the  flesh.  I saw  him  put  his  foot  Into  the  pan> 
where  there  was  a large  piece  in  water  prepared  for 
boiling;  but  finding  the  smart,- which  he  had  not  ex- 
pected, he  withdrew  it,  and  forsook  the  piece  that  he 
held. 

There  were  two  large  pieces,  a kg' and  a shoulder, 
lying  upon  a wooden  platter  : into  these  he  thrust 
both  his  claws,  and  carried  them  off ; but  I thought  he 
still  looked  wistfully  at  the  large  piece  which  remain- 
ed in  the  warm  water.  Away  he  went  slowly  along 
the  ground,  as  he  had  come.  The  face  of  the  Cliff 
over  which  criminals  are  thrown,  took  him  from 
our  sight.  The  Mahometans  that  drove  the  Asses 
were  much  alarmed,  and  assured  me  of  his  return. 
My  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  very  unwillingly  ex- 
pected liiirij  and  thought  he  had  already  more  than 
his  share. 

As  I had  my^self  a desire  of  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  I loaded  a rifle-gun  with  ball, 
and  sat  down  close  to  the  platter  by  the  meat.  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came,  and  a pro- 
digious shout  was  raised  by  my  attendants,  He  is 
coming,  he  is  coming,”  enough  to  have  dismayed 
a less  courageous  animal.  Whether  he  was  not 
quite  so  hungry  as  at  his  first  visit,  or  suspected 
something  from  my  appearance,  I know  not ; but  he 
made  a small  turn,  and  sat  down  about  ten  yards 
from  me,  the  pan  with  the  meat  being  between  me 
and  him.  As  the  field  was  clear  before  me,  and  I did 
not  know  but  his  next  move  might  bring  him  oppo- 
site to  some  of  my  people,  so  that  he  might  actually 
get  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  make  off,  I shot  hiiir 
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with  the  ball  through  the  middle,  of  his  body,  about 
two  inches  below  the  wing,  so  that  he  lay  down  upon 
the  grass  without  a single  flutter. 

Upon  laying  hold  of  his  monstrous  carcase,  I 
was  not  a little  surprized  at  seeing  my  hands  covered 
and  tinged  with  yellow  powder  or  dust.  On  turning 
him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers  of 
his  back,  they  also  produced  a dust,  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  there.  This  dust  was  not  in  small  quan- 
tities ; for,  upon  striking  the  breast,  the  yellow  pow- 
der flew,  in  full  greater  quantity  than  from  a hair- 
dresser’s powder-puff.  The  feathers  of  the  belly  and 
breast,  which  were  of  a gold  colour,  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  thing  extraordinary  in  their  formation ; 
but  the  large  feathers  in  the  shoulder  and  wings 
seemed  apparently  to  be  fine  tubes,  which,  upon  pres- 
sure, scattered  this  dust  upon  the  finer  part  of  the 
feather;  but  this  was  brown,  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  of  the  back.  Upon  the  side  of  the  wing, 
the  ribs,  or  hard  part  of  the  feathers,  seemed  to  be 
bare,  as  if  worn  ; or,  I rather  think,  were  renewing 
themselves,  having  before  failed  in  their  functions. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
vision of  nature,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  determine. 
As  it  is  an  unusual  one,  it  is  probably  meant  for  a 
defence  against  the  climate,  in  favour  of  the  birds 
which  live  in  those  almost  inaccessible  heights  of  a 
country  doomed,  even  in  its  lower  parts,  to  several 
months  excessive  rain.” 

Mr.  Bruce  the  same  day  shot  a Heron  ; which 
differed  in  no  respect  from  ours,  except  that  it  was 
smaller,  and  had  upon  its  breast  and  back  a bluQ 
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powder,  in  full  as  great  quantity  as  that  of  the  bird 
just  described*. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE.f 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  a native  of  Europe,  and  even 
of  some  of  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a large  species,  weighing  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds  ; measuring  in  length  three  feet, 
and  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  wings  seven  feet  and  a 
half.  The  bill  is  deep  blue,  and  the  cere  yellow. 
The  head  and  neck  are  of  a dark  brown,  bordered 
with  tawny : the  hind-part  of  the  head  is  of  a bright 
rust-colour,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  brown.  The 
tail  is  blotched  with  ash-colour.  The  legs  are  yellow, 
and  feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are  scaly;  the  claws 
are  remarkably  large,  the  middle  one  being  two 
inches  in  length. ;{: 

This  Eagle  has  been  generally  considered  by  man- 
kind to  bear  the  same  dominion  over  the  birds,  which 
has  been,  almost  universally,  attributed  to  the 
Lion  over  the  quadrupeds.  The  Comte  de  Buffon, 
taking  up  the  idea,  is  also  of  opinion  that  they 
have  many  points  of  resemblance,  both  physical  and 
moral.  ‘‘  Magnanimity  (he  says)  is  equally  conspi- 
cuous in  both  ; they  despise  the  small  animals,  and 
disregard  their  insults.  It  is  only  after  a series  of 
provocations,  after  being  teased  with  the  noisy  or 
harsh  notes  of  the  Raven  or  Magpie,  that  the  Eagle 
determines  to  punish  their  temerity  or  their  inso- 

* Appendix  to  Bruce’s  Travels. 

t Synonyms. — Falco  Chrysaetos.  Grand Aigle.  Buff. Om, 

in  Norway — Golden  Eagle.  Far.— Be^v.  Birds, p.  Penn,— Brit.  Zeol, 

<Vol.  i.  tab.  16. 


t Latham,  I.  p.  31. 
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lence  with  death..  Besides,  both  disdain  the  pos- 
session of  that  property  which  is  not  the  fruit  of 
their  own  industry  ; rejecting  with  contempt  the 
prey  wliich  is  not  procured  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. Both  are  remarkable  for  their  temperance. 
This-  species  seldom  devours  the  whole  of  his  game, 
but,  like  the  Lion,  leaves  the  fragments  and  ofl'als 
to  the  oilier  animals.  Though  famished  for  want  of 
prey,  he  disdains  to  feed  upon  carrion.  , 

Like  the  Lion  also  he  is  solitary,  the  inhabitant 

I 

of  a desert,  over  which  he  reigns  supreme,  exclud- 
ing all  the  other  birds  from  his  ^silent  domain.  It  is 
more  uncommon,  perhaps,  to  sec  two  pairs  of  Eagles 
in  the  same  tract  of  mountain,  than  two  families  of 
Lions  in  the  same  part  of  the  forest.  They  separate 
from  each  other  at  such  wide  intervals,  as  to  afford 
atnple  range  for  subsistence  ; and  esteem  the  value, 
and  extent  of  their  dominion  to  consist  in  the  abun- 


dance of  the  prey  with  which  it  is  replenished. 

“ The  eyes  of  the  Eagle  have  the  glare  of  those 
of  the  Lion,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour  ; the 


claws  are  of  the  same  shape ; the  organs  of  sound 
are  equally  powerful,  and  the  cry  equally  terrible.* — 
Destined,  both  of  them,  for  war  and  plunder,  they 


arc  equally  fierce,  equally  bold  and  untractable.  It 
is'" impossible  to  tame  them,  unless  they  be  caugiit 
when  in  their  infancy. —It  requires  much  patience 
and  art  to  train  a young  Eagle  to  the  chace ; and 
after  he  has  attained  to  age  and  strength,  his  ca- 
prices and  momentary  impulses  of  passion  are  suffi-  ■ 


* i'he  voice  of  the  Lion  anci 
the  Cemte  de  ILiiFon,  will  not 
one  Is  a deep  and  dread!  ul  base 
destitute  of  majesty. 


La-ile,  notvvitlist.'ind mg  this  assertion*  of 
bear  comparison  with  each  other.  The 
5 and  the  other  a piercing  treble,  altogetlus.- 
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cient  to  create  suspicions  and  fears  in  his  master. — . 
Authors  inform  us  that  the  Eagle  was  anciently  used 
in  the  East  for  Falconry  ; but  this  practice  is  now 
laid  aside : he  is  too  heavy  to  be  carried  on  the 
hand  without  great  fatigue  ; nor  is  lie  ever  brought 
to  be  so  tame  or  so  gentle  as  to  remove  all  suspicions 
of  danger.  His  bill  and  claws  are  crooked  and  for- 
midable : his  figure  corresponds  with  his  instinct ; 
his  body  is  robust ; his  legs  and  wings  strong  ; his 
flesh  hard  ; his  bones  firm  ; his  feathers  stiff ; his 
attitude  bold  and  erect  ; his  movements  quick  ; his 
flight  rapid.  He  rises  higher  in  the  air  than  any  other 
of  the  winged  race  j and  hence  he  was  termed  by  the 
ancients  the  Celestial  Bird^  and  was  regarded  in  their 
mythology  as  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  He  can  dis- 
tinguish objects  at  an  immense  distance  ; but  his 
power  of  smell  is  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  Vulture. 
By  means  of  his  exquisite  sight  he  pursues  his  prey; 
and,  when  he  has  seized  it,  he  checks  his  fiio’ht, 
and  places  it  upon  the  ground,  to  examine  its  weight 
before  he  carries  it  off.  Though  his  wings  are  vigo- 
rous ; yet,  his  legs  being  stiff,  it  is  with  difliculty  he 
can  rise,  especially  if  he  is  loaded.  He  is  able  to  bear 
away  Geese  and  Cranes : he  also  carries  off  Hares, 
young  Lambs,  and  Kids.  When  he  attacks  Fawns 
or  Calves,  he  instantly  gluts  himself  with  their  blood 
and  flesh,  and  afterwards  transports  their  mangled 
carcases  to  his  nest,  or  aery. 

Formed  for  war,  these  birds  are  solitary  and  un- 
sociable. Ihey  are  also  fierce,  but  not  implacable; 


* I>ii;Tun’s  Birds. 
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and  though  not  easily  tamed,  are  certainly  capable  of 
great  docility,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  when 
gently  treated,  of  inviolable  attachment.  This,  how- 
ever, happens  but  rarely  ; as,  of  the  two,  the  keeper 
is  often  the  more  savage  and  unrelenting.  His  in- 
human harshness  the  bird  sometimes  suddenly  and 
severely  revenges. — A gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  had,  not  many  years  ago,  a tame 
Eagle ; which  the  keeper  one  day  injudiciously 
thought  proper,  for  some  petty  fault,  to  lash  with 
a horsewhip.  About  a week  afterwards,  the  man 
chanced  to  stoop  within  reach  of  its  chain ; when 
the  enraged  animal,  recollecting  the  late  insult,  flew 
in  his  face  with  so  much  fury  and  violence,  that  he 
was  terribly  wounded,  but  was  luckily  driven  so  far 
back  by  the  blow  as  to  be  out  of  all  further  danger. 
The  screams  of  the  Eagle  alarmed  the  family ; who 
found  the  poor  man  lying  at  some  distance  in  a very, 
bloody  plight,  equally  stunned  with  the  fright  and 
the  fall.  The  animal  was  still  pacing  and  screaming 
in  a manner  not  less  threatening  than  majestic.  It 
was  even  dreaded,  whether,  in  so  violent  a rage,  he 
might  not  break  loose ; which  indeed,  fortunately 
perhaps  for  them,  he  did,  just  as  they  withdrew’-, — 
and  escaped  for  ever. 

This  species  build  their  nests  in  elevated  rocks, 
ruinous  and  solitary  castles  and  tow^ers,  and  other 
sequestered  places.  The  nest  is  quite  flat ; and  not 
hollow,  like  those  of  other  birds.  The  male  and 
female  commonly  place  it  betw^een  tw^o  rocks,  in  a 
dry  and  inaccessible  situation.  The  same  nest,  it  is 
said,  serves  the  Eagle  during  life.  Its  form  resem* 
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bles  that  of  a floor.  Its  basis  consists  of  sticks  about 
five  or  six  feet  in  length,  which  are  supported  at 
each  end;  and  these  are- covered  with  several  layers 
of  rushes  and  heath. 

High  from  the  summit  of  a craggy  cliff, 

Hung  o’er  the  deep, — such  as  amazing  frown's 
On  utmost  Kllda’s  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds, — 

The  royal  Eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young, 
Strong-pounc’d,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire  ; 

Now,  fit  to  raise  a kingdom  of  their  own, 

Ele  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat, 

E'or  ages,  of  his  empire. 

An  Eagle’s  nest  was  found  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, which  Willughby  describes  in  the  following 
manner  : “ It  was  made  of  great  sticks,  resting  one 
end  on  the  edge  of  a rock,  the  other  on  a birch  tree. 
Upon  these  was  a layer  of  rushes,  and  over  them  a 
layer  of  heath,  and  on  the  heath  rushes  again;  upon 
which  lay  one  young,  and  an  addle  egg ; and  by 
them  a Lamb,  a Hare,  and  three  Heath  Pouts.  The 
nest  was  about  two  yards  square,  and  had  no  hollow 
in  it.”* 

The  females  never  lay  above  two  or  three  eggs. 
These  they  hatch  in  thirty  days.  They  feed  their 
young  with  the  slain  carcases  of  such  small  animals 
as  come  in  their  way,  as  Hares,  Lambs,  or  Geese  ; 
and,  though  they  are  at  all  times  formidable,  they 
are  particularly  so  while  bringing  up  their  young. 

It  is  said  that  a countryman  once  got  a comfort- 
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able  subsistence  for  his  family  out  of  an  Eagle’s  nest^ 
during  a summer  of  famine.  He  protracted  the 
assiduity  of  the  old  birds  beyond  their  usual  time, 
by  clipping  the  wings  and  thus  retarding  the  flight 
of  the  young;  and  tying  them  so  as  to  increase  their 
cries,  which  is  always  found  to  increase  the  dispatch 
of  the  parents  in  supplying  their  wants.  It  was 
lucky  for  him  that  the  old  ones  did  not  detect  their 
plunderer,  otherwise  their  resentment  might  have 
proved  fatal.*— For  a peasant,  not  many  years  ago, 
resolved  to  rob  an  Eagle’s  nest,  which  he  knew  to 
be  built  in  a small  island  in  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Killarney.  He  stripped  liimself  for  this  purpose,  and 
swam  over  when  the  old  birds  were  gone  ; but,  in 
his  return,  while  yet  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  the 
parents  coming  home,  and  missing  their  offspring, 
quickly  fell  on  the  plunderer,  killed  him  on  the  spot, 
and  rescued  their  young. 

Thus  the  bold  Bird  her  helpless  young  attends, 

From  danger  guards  them,  and  Trom  want  defends? 

In  search  of  prey  she  wings  the  spacious  air, 

And  with  th’  untasted  food  supplies  her  care. 

Several  instances  have  been  recorded,  of  children 
being  seized  and  carried  off  by  Eagles  to  their  young. 
In  the  year  1 737,  in  the  parish  of  Norderhougs,  in 
Norway,  a boy  somewhat  more  than  two  years  old 
was  running  from  the  house  to  his  parents,  who 
were  at  work  in  the  fields  at  no  great  distance,  when 
■an  Eagle  pounced  upon,  and  fiew  oil  with  him  in 
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their  sight.  It  was  with  grief  and  anguish  that  they 
beheld  their  child  dragged  away,  but  all  their  screams 
and  efforts  to  prevent  it  were  in  vain.*— Anderson, 
in  his  History  of  Iceland,  says,  that  in  that  island 
children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  have  been  some- 
times taken  away  by  Eagles  ; and  Ray  relates,  that 
in  one  of  the  Orkneys,  a child  of  a year  old  was 
seized  in  the  talons  of  an  Eagle,  and  carried  above 
four  miles  to  its  nest.  The  mother,  knowing  the 
place,  pursued  the  bird,  found  her  child  in  the  nest, 
and  took  it  away  unhurt.f 

The  form  of  the  Golden  Eagles  is  extremely  fibrous 
and  muscular  ; but  their  chief  strength  lies  in  their 
beak,  their  talons,  and  their  wings.  There  is  scarcely 
any  quadruped  a match  for  them  ; as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  most  terrible  annoyance,  without 
much  danger  to  themselves.  One  flap  of  their  wing 
has  been  known  to  strike  a man  dead  in  an  instant. 

They  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  and  their 
power  of  sustaining  abstinence  from  food  for  a great 
lencrth  of  time.  One  that  died  at  Vienna  had  been 

O 

in  confinement  above  a hundred  years ; and  one 
that  was  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman  of  Con- 
way, in  Caernarvonshire,  was,  from  the  neglect  of 
his  servants,  kept  for  three  weeks  without  any  sus- 
tenance whatever.]: 


* Pontoppidan,  part  il.  p.  89.  -j-  Ray  Prodrom,  Hi»t.  Nat.  Scot. 
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THE  OSPREY.* 

l"he  Osprey  frequents  large  rivers,  lakes,  and  tlifJ 
sea-shores  both  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  somewhat  more  than  five  feet 
broad ; and  its  wings,  when  closed,  reach  beyond 
the  end  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  small ; and  on  the 
top  is  black  or  brown,  variegated  with  white.  The 
Upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  tail, 
are  brown ; and  the  belly  is  white.  It  is  a singular 
circumstance  in  this  bird,  that  the  outer  toe  turns 
easily  backward,  so  as  on  occasion  to  have  toes  two 
forward  and  two  backward,  and  has  a much  larger 
claw  than  the  inner  one.  This,  and  the  peculiar 
rou^diness  of  the  whole  foot  underneath,  are  well 

{r> 

adapted  to  secure  the  fish,  their  slippery  prey. 

This  bird  often  affords  amusement  to  strangers  on> 
the  larger  rivers  of  America.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  the  Osprey  is  frequently  seen 
hovering  over  the  rivers,  or  resting  on  the  wing  for 
several  minutes  at  a time  without  the  least  visible 
change  of  place.  It  then  suddenly  darts  down,  and 
plunges  into  the  water,  whence  it  seldom  rises  again 
without  some  fish  in  its  talons.— When  it  rises  into 
the  air,  it  immediately  shakes  off  the  water,  which 
it  throws  around  like  a mist,  and  pursues  its  way 
towards  the  woods.  The  Bald  Eagle,t  which  on 
these  occasions  is  generally  upon  the  watch,  instantly 

* Synonyms. — Falco  Halictos.  Linn. — Bald  Buzzard,  or  Sea  Eagle. 

—Fishing  Hawk.  Cateshy. —FhWwg  Eagle.  Balbuzzard. 

JLtjf. Osprey.  Latham.  Penn. — Be<w,  Birds, p.  13. 
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{pursues,  and  if  it  can  overtake,  endeavours  to  soar 
above  it.  The  Osprey,  solicitous  for  its  own  safety^ 
drops  the  fish  in  alarm  ; the  Eagle  immediately 
pounces  at  this  prey,  and  never  fails  to  catch  it  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  water,  leaving  the  Hawk  to  begin 
his  work  afresh* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  whenever  the 
Osprey  catches  a fish,  it  always  makes  aloud  scream- 
ing noise;  which  the  Eagle,  if  within  hearing,  never 
fails  to  take  as  a signal.  Sometimes  it  happens  that^ 
if  the  Osprey  is  pretty  large  and  strong,  it  will  con- 
tend with  the  Eagle  for  its  rightful  property ; andj 
though  generally  conquered  in  the  end,  a contest  of 
this  sort  has  been  sustained  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour.* 

The  Osprey  usually  builds  its  next  on  the  ground, 
among  reeds ; and  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  ra- 
ther smaller  than  those  of  a Hen.  Mr.  Montagu 
says  that  he  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on  the  top 
of  a chimney  of  a ruin  in  an  island  of  Loch  Lomond 
in  Scotland.  It  was  large  and  flat,  formed  of  sticks 
laid  across,  and  lined  with  flags ; and  it  rested  on 
the  sides  of  the  chimney.f 

THE  COMMON  BUZZARD'.;]: 

The  Buzzard  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  four  feet  and  a half.  Its  bill  is  lead- 

Catesby,  i.  2. — Burnaby’i  Travels  In  North  Atnerita>  p.  2S.— • 
"Brickeil,  p.  172, 

t Montagu,  Art.  Osprey. 

t Synonyms,— Falco  Buteo.  Linn.—Bu&e.  Buz/ard.  Pen/;. 

—Common  Ruz^anl.  Lath. —Benv,  Birds,  p.  15. Pen;?.  Brif. 
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coloured.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  arc  dusky  j 
and  th^  lower  pale,  varied  with  brown.  The  wings 
and  tail  are  marked  with  bars  of  a darker  hue.  The 
tail  is  greyisli  beneath,  and  tipped  with  a dusky 
white.  The  legs  are  yellowish,  and  the  claws  black. 

This  well-known  bird  is  of  a sedentary  and  indo* 
lent  disposition  : it  continues  perched  for  many  hours 
upon  a tree  or  eminence,  from  wdience  it  darts  upon 
such  prey  as  comes  wdthin  its  reach.  It  feeds  on 
birds,  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Though 
possessed  of  strength,  agility,  and  weapons  to  defend 
itself,  it  is  ccnvardly,  inactive,  and  slothful : it  will 
fly  from  a Sparro\v-hawk ; and,  w'hen  overtaken, 
will  suffer  itself  to  be  beaten,  and  even  brought  to* 
the  ground,  without  resistance.* 

I’he  following  anecdote  will  shew  that  the  Buz- 
zard  may  be  so  far  tamed  as  even  to  be  rendered  a 
faithful  domestic.  I shall  copy  it  from  the  letter  of 
M.  Fontaine,  inserted  in  the  work  of  the  Comte  de 
Buffon.  “ In  1763  (says  this  gentleman)  a Buzzard 
was  brought  to  me  that  had  been  taken  in  a snare. 
It  was  at  first  extremely  wdld  and  unpromising.  I un- 
dertook to  tame  it;  and  I succeeded,  by  leaving  it  to 
fast,  and  constraining  it  to  come  and  eat  out  of  my 
hand.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  I brought  it  to  be 
very  familiar : and,  after  having  shut  it  up  .about 
six  wxeks,  I began  to  allow  it  a little  liberty,  taking 
the  precaution,  however,  to  tie  both  pinions  of  its 
wings.  In  this  condition  it  walked  out  into  my 
garden,  and  returned  wdien  I called  it  to^feed.  After 
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some  time,  when  I judged  that  I could  trust  to  its 
fidelity,  I removed  the  ligatures ; and  fastened  a small 
bell,  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  above  its  talon, 
and  also  attached  on  the  breast  a bit  of  copper  hav- 
ing my  name  engraved  on  it,  I then  gave  it  entire 
liberty:  which  it  soon  abused  ; for  it  took  wing,  and 
flew  as  far  as  the  forest  of  Belesme.  I gave  it  up  for 
lost ; but  four  hours  after,  I saw  it  rush  into  my 
hall,  which  was  open,  pursued  by  five  other  Buz- 
zards, who  had  constrained  it  to  seek  again  its 
asylum. 

“ After  this  adventure,  *it  ever  preserved  its  fide- 
lity to  me,  coming  every  night  to  sleep  on  my  win- 
dow;  it  grew  so  familiar  as  to  seem  to  take  singular 
pleasure  in  my  company.  It  attended  constantly  at 
dinner  ; sat  on  a corner  of  the  table,  and  very  often 
caressed  me  with  its  head  and  bill,  emitting  a weak 
sharp  cry,  which,  however,  it  sometimes  softened. 
It  is  true  that  I alone  had  this  privilege.  It  one  day 
followed  me  when  I was  on  horseback,  more  than 
two  leagues,  flying  above  my  head. 

“ It  had  an  aversion  both  to  Dogs  and  Cats;  nor 
was  it  in  the  least  afraid  of  them  ; it  had  often 
tough  battles  with  them,  but  always  came  off  victo- 
rious. I had  four  very  strong  Cats,  which  I col- 
lected into  my  garden  with  my  Buzzard : I threw 
to  them  a bit  of  raw  idesh  ; the  nimblest  Cat  seized 
it;  the  rest  pursued;  but  the  bird  darted  upon  her 
body,  bit  her  ears  with  his  bill,  and  squeezed  her 
sides  with  his  talons  so  forcibly,  that  the  Cat 
w^as  obliged  to  relinquish  her  prize.  Often  another 
Cat  snatched  it  the  instant  it  dropped  ; but  she  suf- 
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fered  the  sanie  treatment,' till  the  Buzzard  got  entire 
possession  of  the  plunder.-  lie  was  so  dexterous  in 
his  defence,  that  wlien  he  perceived  himself  assailed 
at  once  by  the  four  Cats,  he  took  wing,  and  uttered 
a cry  of  exultation.  At  last,  the  Cats,  chagrined 
with  their  repeated  disappointment,  would  no  longer 
contend. 

“ This  Buzzard  had  a singular  antipathy : lie 
would  not  suffer  a red  cap  on  the  head  of  any  of  the 
peasants ; and  so  alert  was  he  in  w^hipping  it  off, 
that  they  found  their  heads  bare  without  knowing 
what  was  become  of  their  caps.  He  also  snatched 
wigs,  without  doing  any  injury;  and  he  carried  these 
caps  and  wigs  to  the  tallest  tree  in  a neighbouring 
park,  w'hich  was  the  ordinary  deposit  of  his  booty. 

“ He  would  suffer  no  other  bird  of  prey  to  enter 
his  domain  ; he  attacked  them  very  boldly,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  He  did  no  mischief  in  my  court- 
yard ; and  the  poultry,  wdiich  at  first  dreaded  him, 
grew  insensibly  reconciled  to  him.  The  Chickens 
and  Ducklings  received  not  the  least  harsh  usage ; 
and  yet  he  bathed  among  the  latter.  But,  what  is 
singular,  he  was  not  gentle  to  my  neighbours’ 
poultry : and  I was  often  obliged  to  publish  that  I 
would  pay  for  the  damages  that  he  might  occasion. 
However,  he  was  frequently  fired  at ; and,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  received  fifteen  musket-shots  without 
suffering  any  fracture.  But  once,  early  in  tlie 
morning,  hovering  over  tlie  skirts  of  a forest,  he 
dared  to  attack  a Fox;  and  the  keeper,  seeing  him 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Fox,  fired  two  shots  at  him  : 
the  Fox  was  killed,  and  the  Buzzard  had  his  wing 
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broken ; yct,notwitlistanding  tliis  fracturCjlie  escaped 
from  tlie  keeper,  and  was  lost  seven  days.  This  man 
having  discovered,  from  the  noise  of  the  bell,  that 
lie  was  my  bird,  came  next  morning  to  inform  me.  I 
sent  to  make  search  near  the  spot ; but  the  bird 
could  not  be  found,  nor  did  it  return  till  seven  days 
;ifter.  I had  been  used  to  call  him  every  evening 
with  a whistle,  which  he  did  not  answer  for  six  days ; 
but  on  the  seventh,  I heard  a feeble  cry  at  a'  dis- 
tance, which  I judged  to  be  that  of  my  Buzzard : I 
repeated  the  whistle  a second  time,  and  heard  the 
^ame  cry.  I went  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
sound  came ; and,  at  hast,  found  my  poor  Buzzard 
with  his  wing  broken,  who  had  travelled  more  than 
half  a league  on  foot  to  regain  his  asylum,  from 
which  he  was  then  distant  about  a hundred  and 
twenty  paces.  Tiiougli  he  was  extremely  reduced, 
he  gave  me  many  caresses.  It  was  six  weeks  before 
he  was  recruited,  and  his  wounds  were  healed ; 
after  which,  he  began  to  fly  as  before,  and  follow 
his  old  habits  for  about  a year  ; he  then  disappeared 
for  ever.  I am  convinced  that  he  was  killed  by  acci- 
dent ; and  that  he  would  not  have  forsaken  me  from 
choice.”* 

The  Buzzard  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
Hawk  kind  that  we  have  in  this  country.  It  breeds 
in  large  woods ; and  usually  builds  in  an  old  Crow’s 
nest,  which  it  enlarges,  and  lines  in  the  inside  with 
wool  and  other  soft  materials.  It  feeds  and  tends 


* Le>ter  of  M,  Fontaine,  Cmo  de  Saint  Pierre  de  Bcltsme,  to  the 
Conrte  dc  Buffon. 
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its  young,  which  are  generally  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber, with  great  assiduity.  Ray  affirms,  that  if  the 
female  be  killed  during  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  Buzzard  will  take  the  charge  of  them,  and  pa- 
tiently rear  them  till  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

the  hen  harrier.* 

The  Hen  Hariier  is  about  seventeen  inches  long, 
and  three  feet  wide.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  cere  yel- 
low. The  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a bluish 
grey : and  the  back  of  the  head,  the  breast,  belly, 
and  thighs,  white  ; the  two  former  marked  with 
dusky  streaks.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  grey;  and  the  outer  webs  of  the  others  are  of  the 
same  colour,  but  the  inner  ones  are  marked  with 
alternate  bars  of  white  and  rust-colour.  The  legs 
are  long,  slender,  and  yellow ; and  the  claws  black.f 

These  birds  are  often  seen  about  forests,  heaths, 
and  other  retired  places ; especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  marshy  grounds,  where  they  destroy 
vast  numbers  of  Snipes.  They  sail  with  great  regu- 
larity all  over  a piece  of  marsh,  till  they  discover 
them,  when  they  immediately  pounce  upon  and 
seize  them. 

A gentleman  who  was  shooting  in  Hampshire,  by 
chance  sprung  a Pheasant  in  a wheat-stubble,  and 
shot  at  it ; when,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the 


* Synonyms.— FalcoCyaneus.  Z,m;?.—OIseau  S.  Martin.  Buff.— 
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gun,  It  was  pursued  by  a Hen  Harrier,  but  escaped 
into  some  covert.  He  then  sprung  a second,  and  a 
third,  in  the  same  held,  and  these  likewise  got  away  ; 
the  Hawk  hovering  round  him  all  the  while  he  was 
beating  the  field,  conscious,  no  doubt,  of  the  game 
that  lurked  in  the  stubble.  Hence  we  may  conclude, 
that  this  bird  of  prey  was  rendered  very  daring  and 
bold  by  hunger,  and  that  Hawks  are  not  always  in 
a condition  to  strike  their  game.  We  may  further 
observe,  that  they  cannot  pounce  on  their  quarry 
when  it  is  on  the  ground,  where  it  might  be  able 
to  make  a stout  resistance  ; since  so  large  a fowl  as 
a pheasant  could  not  but  be  visible  to  the  piercing 
eye  of  a Hawk,  wlien  hovering  over  it.  Hence  that 
propensity  in  game  to  cowering  and  squatting  till 
they  arc  almost  trod  op  ; which  doubtless  was  in- 
tended as  a mode  of  security,  though  it  has  long 
been  rendered  destructive  by  the  invention  of  nets 
and  guns.* 

A Hen  Harrier  that  was  shot  some  years  ago  near 
London,  was  first  observed  dodging  round  the  lower 
parts  of  some  old  trees,  and  now  and  then  seeming 
to  strike  against  the  trunks  of  them  with  its  beak 
or  talons,  but  still  continuing  on  the  wing.  The 
cause  of  this  very  singular  conduct  could  not  even 
be  guessed,  till  after  it  was  killed ; when,  on  open- 
ing its  stomach,  nearly  twenty  small  brown  Lizardsf 
v/ere  found  there,  which  it  had  artfully  seizeef,  by 
coming  suddenly  round  upon  them.  They  were 
each  bitten  or  torn  into  two  or  three  pieces.J 


* W'^hke’s  Naturalist’s  Calfitdar,  p.  70. 
f I.accrta  Jgilis  of  Linnaeus.  J Edwards’s  Gleanings,  t.  3^. 
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the  sparrow  hawk. 

-rhese  destructive  birds  may  be  cauglu  in  a ti-an 
aitcd  with  a stuffed  Rabbet’s-skin  and  covered 
nicely  over  with  inoss—l'liey  breed  annually  on 
the  Cheviot-liills  ; and  from  a Hen  Harrier  and 
Ring  Tail*  having  been  shot  on  the  same  nest,  it  ap- 
pears  that  these  are  not  two  distinct  species,  however 
different  they  may  be  in  appearance,  but  in  reality 
the  male  and  female  of  the  same.f  Their  nests  are 

formed  on  the  ground,  and  the  usual  number  of 
youDg  is  about  four. 


the  sparrow  HAWK.f 


The  male  Sparrow  Hawk  is  about  twelve,  and 
the  female  fifteen,  inches  in  length.  The  e.xterior 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  latter  are  brown, 
with  dusky  edges ; and  on  the  back  of  the  head 
there  are  some  whitish  spots.  The  under  parts  are 
yellowish  white,  waved  with  light  brown.  The  chin 
IS  streaked  with  perpendicular  lines  of  brown.  The 
tail  is  barred  with  dark  brown,  and  is  wliite  at  the 
end.  The  legs  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.— 
The  male  is  somewhat  different.  The  upper  part 
of  Its  breast  is  of  a dark  lead-colour,  the  bars  on  this 
part  are  more  numerous,  and  the  under  parts  are 

altogether  darker.  In  both  sexes  the  bill  is  blue  and 
the  cere  yellow. 


The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  a bold  bird,  and  is  the 
dicad  of  the  tenants  of  the  farm-yard,  making  at 


* RVro  Pjg^rgux  ofLinnasus.  f Linn.  Tran.  iv.  1 3.  ■ 

^ t SYNONYMS.-FalcoNisiis  Epei  vier.  Sparrow  Hawk. 

Be'iv.  Birefs, />.  27.  . . ... 
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times  great  havock  among  the  young  poultry  of  all 
kinds  ; and  it  will  commit  its  depredations  in  the 
most  daring  manner,  even  in  the  presence  of  a man. 

It  is  a very  obedient  and  docile  bird  ; and,  when 
properly  trained,  capable  of  great  attachment.  I 
very  well  remember  one  that  I had  when  a boy  (says 
the  compiler  of  Beauties  of  Natural  History),  that 
used  to  accompany  me  through  the  fields,  catch  his 
game,  devour  it  at  his  leisure,  and,  after  all,  find  me 
out  wherever  I went : nor,  after  the  first  or  second 
adventure  oI  this  kind,  was  I ever  afraid  of  losing 
liim.  A peasant,  however,  to  my  great  mortifi- 
cation, one  day  shot  him,  for  having  made  too  free 
with  some  of  his  poultry.  He  was  about  as  large  as 
a Wood-pigeon ; and  I have  seen  him  fiy  at  a Turkey- 
cock,  and  when  beaten,  return  to  the  charge  with 
undaunted  intrepidity : I have  also  known  him  Idll 
u Fowl  five  or  six  rioics  as  big  as  himself.” 

The  female  builds  her  nest  in  hollow  trees,  high 
rocks,  or  lofty  ruins  ; sometimes  she  is  contented 
with  the  old  nest  of  a Crow  : she  generally  lays  four 

or  five  egs.  Ihis  bird  may  be  trained  to  hunt 
Partridges  and  Quails. 

v_y  /'w 


the  ciiaunting  falcon.* 

^ This  lately  discovered  species  is  about  the  size  oi 
tiie  Common  -Falcon.  The  plumage  is  in  general  oi 
•a  pale  lead  or  dove-colour,  with  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  scapulars  inclining  to  brown.  Hk 
undc.1  pai  ts  ot  the  breast  arc  of  a pearly  gvey. 


* L?  Faucon  Cli-iutcur,  VoiVant. 
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crossed  with  numerous  grey  stripes.  The  quills 
are  black.  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  the  outer  fea- 
thers one-third  shorter  than  the  middle  ones,  and 
the  tip  white.  The  bill  and  claws  are  black,  and 
the  cere  and  legs  orange.  It  is  a native  of  Caffraria 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  the  breeding-time  the  male  is  remarkable  for 
its  song;  which  it  utters  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, and,  like  the  Nightingale,  not  uncommonly  all 
the  night  through.  Jt  sings  out  in  a loud  tone  for 
more  than  a minute,  and  after  an  interval  begins 
anew.  During  its  song  it  is  so  regardless  of  its  own 
safety, that  any  one  may  approach  very  near  to  it;  but 
at  other  times  it  is  very  suspicious  and  takes  flight 
' on  the  slightest  alarm.  Should  the  male  be  killed, 
the  female  may  also  be  shot  without  difficulty : for 
her  attachment  to  him  is  such,  that  she  continues  fly- 
ing round  with  the  most  plaintive  voice ; and,  often 
passing  within  a few  yards  of  the  gunner,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  kill  her.  But  if  the  female  happens 
to  be  shot  first,  the  affection  of  her  mate  does  not 
prove  so  romantic  ; for,  retiring  to  the  top  of  some 
clistanf'tree,  he  is  not  easily  approached : he  does  not, 
however,  c^ase  to  sing,  but  becomes  so  wary  as  to 
fly  entirely  away  from  that  neighbourhood  on  the 
least  alarm. 

The  female  forms  her  nest  between  the  forks  of 
trees,  or  in  bushy  groves.  She  lays  four  v/hite  round 
eggs. — This  Falcon,  for  its  size,  is  a very  destructive 
species.  It  preys  on  Partridges,  Hares,  Quails,  Moles, 
Rats,  and  other  small  animals.* 


* Le  Vuilhnt,  Ois.  d'Afrique,  i.  p.  117. 
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THE  OWL  TRIBE; 

IN  this  tribe,  as  In  the  last,  the  bill  is  hooked,  but 
it  is  not  furnished  with  a cere.  The  nostrils  are  ob- 
long, and  covered  with  bristly  feathers.  The  head, 
ears,  and  eyes,  are  very  large  ; the  tongue  is  cleft. 

These  birds  seem  to  differ  from  the  Falcons, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Moths  differ  from 
Butterflies  : the  Owls  being  nocturnal,  and  pursuing 
their  prey  only  in  the  night ; and  the  Falcons  flying 
altogether  in  the  day-time.  They  feed  principally  011 
small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  on  nocturnal  insects; 
the  exuviae  and  bones  of  which,  (as  in  the  Falcons,) 
are  always  discharged  at  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of 
small  pellets.  Their  eyes  are  so  constructed,  that 
they  are  able  to  see  much  more  distinctly  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  than  in  the  broad  glare  of  sunshine. 
Most  animals,  by  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  have,  in  some  degree  the  power 
of  shutting  out  or  admitting  light,  as  their  necessities 
require : but  in  the  Owls  this  property  is  observed 
in  singular  perfection  ; and  in  addition  to  this,  there 
is  an  irradiation  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  which  greatly 
aids  their  vision  in  the  obscurc'places  that  they  fre- 
quent. 

Incapable  of  seeing  their  prey,  or  of  avoiding 
danger  sufficiently,  in  the  full  blaze  of  day,  they  * 
keep  concealed,  during  this  time,  in  some  secure 
retreat,  suited  to  their  gloomy  habits,  and  there 
• continue  in  solitude  and  silence. — If  they  venture 
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abroad,  every  thing  dazzles  and  distracts  theni« 
Legions  of  birds  flock  around  them,  and  single  them 
out  as  objects  of  derision  and  contempt.  The 
Blackbird,  the  Thrush,  the  Jay,  the  Bunting,  and 
the  Red-breast,  all  come  in  a crowd,  and  employ 
their  little  arts  of  insult  and  abuse.  The  smallest, 
the  feeblest,  and  the  most  contemptible  enemies  of 
this  bewildered  creature,  are  then  the  foremost  to 
injure  and  torment  him.  They  increase  their  cries 
and  turbulence  around  him,  flap  him  with  their 
wings,  and,  like  all  cowards,  are  ready  to  exhibit 
•their  couragcAvhen  they  arc  sensible  that  the  danger  is 
but  small,  d'he  unfortunate  wanderer,  not  knowing: 
vdiere  lie  is,  whom  to  attack,  nor  whither  to  fly, 
patiently  sits  and  suffers  all  their  indignities  with 
the  utmost  stupidity.  His  appearance  by  day  is 
enough  to  set  the  v/hole  grove  in  an  uproar.  An 
aversion  that  the  smaller  birds  bear  to  the  GwI, 
with  a temporary  assurance  of  their  own  security, 
urges  them  to  pursue  him,  whilst  they  encourage 
each  other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance 
in  the  general  cause. — Bird-catchers,  aware  of  this 
singular  propensity,  having  first  limed  several  of  the 
outer  branches  of  a hedge,  hide  themselves  near  it, 
and  imitate  the  cry  of  the  Owl:  when  instantly  all  the 
little  creatures  flock  to  the  place  in  hopes  of  their  ac- 
customed game;  but,  instead  of  meeting  a stupid  and 
dazzled  antagonist,  they  find  themselves  ensnared. 

This  want  of  sight  (which,  however,  is  not  com- 
mon to  every  one  of  the  species)  is  compensated  by 
their  peculiar  quickness  of  hearing ; for  the  latter 
sense  is  much  more  acute  in’  the  Owls  than  in  most 
other  birds. 


THE  GREAT  EIORNED  OWL. 


^ r\  ^ 

The  head  is  round,  and  formed  somewhat  like 
that  of  a Cat.  About  the  eyes,  the  feathers  are 
ranged  as  if  proceeding  from  a common  centre  in 
the  middle  of  the  eye;  and  they  extend  in  a circle  to 
some  distance.  Tlie  legs  are  clad  with  down  or  fea- 
thers, even  to  the  origin  of  the  claws,  which  are  veiy 
sharp  and  hooked.  Three  of  the  toes  stand  forward, 
and  one  backward  ; but  the  fore-toes  can  occasion- 
ally be  turned  back,  to  suit  either  for  perching  or 
climbing,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  winter,  Owls  retire  into  holes  in  towers  and  old 
wallsj  and  pass  that  season  in  sleep.  The  number  of 
species  is  about  J/fiy  ; of  which  twenty  are  provided 
with  long  feathers,  surrounding  the  openings  of  the 
ears,  and  called,  from  the  appearance  they  give  to  the 
animals,  borns, — In  their  general  modes  of  life,  the 
Owls  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Cats  of  the  feather- 
ed spedes. 

TII‘E  great  HORNED  OWL.*' 

This  large  species,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  some 
of  the  Eagles,  inhabits  inaccessible  rocks  and  desert 
places  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ; 
and  is  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  seen  in  this 
country.  The  body  is  of  a tawny  red  colour  : 
marked  with  lines  and  spots,  elegantly  varied,  of 
l)lack,  brown,  ash,  and  rust  colour.  The  wings  are 
long  ; and  the  tail  is  short,  and  marked  with  trans- 
verse dusky  streaks.  The  legs  are  thick,  of  a brick- 
dust  red,  and  (except  in  one  variety)  feathered  to 
the  claws,  which  are  large,  hooked,  and  dusky. 

* Synonyms. — Strix  Buho.  — Giand  Due.  BuJ^. — Great  Owl, 

or  Eagle  Ov/1.  U^d.ughhy. — G i eat  Eared  0\v!.  l.aik. Fcnn.Brit.  Zj /, 

‘iol.  1.  tah.  29. 
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THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL* 

Although  the  Owls  are  in  general  superstitlousir 
considered  by  the  people  of  most  countries  as  birds 
of  ill  omen,  and  the  messengers  of  woe;  yet  the 
Athenians  alone,  among  the  ancients,  seem  to  have 
been  free  from  this  popular  prejudice,  and  to  have 
regarded  them  rather  with  veneration  than  abhor- 
rence, The  present  species,  which  is  very  common  in 
Hiany  parts  of  Greece,  was  even  considered  as  a.  fa- 
"vouiite  bird  of  Minerva;  and  at  Athens  the  inhabi- 
tants had  a proverb,  Noctucis  Athenas  rnltiere^  to  send 
Owls  to  Athens,”  exactly  equivalent  to  the  one  used 
by  us,  to  send  coals  to  Newcastle.” 

Ihis  Owl  secs  better  during  the  day  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  tribe.  It  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served preying  on  its  game  of  birds  and  the  smaller 
quadrupeds  in  full  day-light. 

M.  Cronstedt  has  recorded  a pleasing  instance  of 
the  attachment  of  these  birds  to  their  voune*.  This 
gentleman  resided  several  years  on  a farm  in  Suder- 
mania,  near  a steep  mountain,  on  the  summit  of 
which  two  Eagle  Owls  had  their  nest.  One  day  in 
the  month  of  July,  a young  one,  having  quitted  the 
nest,  was  seized  by  some  of  his  ser^^ants.  This  bird, 
after  it  was  caught,  was  shut  up  in  a large- hen-coop; 
and  the  next  morning  M.  Cronstedt  found  a young 
Partridge  lying  dead  before  the  door  of  the  coop. 
He  immediately  concluded  that  this  provision  had 
been  brought  thither  by  the  old  Owls  ; which  he 
supposed  had  been  making  search  in  the  night-time 
for  their  lost  young  one,  and  had  been  led  to  the 
place  of  its  confinement  by  its  cry.  This  proved  to 
have  been  the  case,  by  the  same  mark  of  attention 
being  repeated  for  fourteen  successive  ni  hts.  The 
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game  which  the  old  ones  carried  to  it  consisted  princi- 
pally of  young  Partridges,  for  the  most  part  newly 
killed,  but  sometimes  a little  spoiled.  One  day  a Moor- 
fowl  was  brought,  so  fresh,  that  it  was  still  warm 
under  the  wings.  A putrid  Lamb  was  also  found, 
at  another  time,  probably  what  had  been  spoiled  by 
lying  long  in  the  nest  of  the  old  Owls  ; and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  brought  it  merely  because  they  had 
no  better  provision  at  the  time. — M.  Cronstedt  and 
his  servant  watched  at  a window  several  nights,  that 
they  might  observe,  If  possible,  when  this  supply  was 
deposited.  Their  plan  did  not  succeed : but  it  ap- 
peared that  these  Owls,  which  are  very  sharp-sighted, 
had  discovered  the  moment  when  the  window  was 
not  watched ; as  food  was  found  to  have  been  depo- 
sited for  the  young  before  the  coop  one  night  when 
this  had  been  the  case. 

In  the  month  of  August  the  parents  discontinued 
this  attendance ; but  at  that  period  all  birds  of 
prey  abandon  their  young  to  their  own  exertions. 
— From  this  instance  it  may  be  readily  concluded, 
how  great  a quantity  of  game  must  be  destroyed  by 
a pair  of  these  Owls  during  the  time  they  employ  In 
rearing  their  young.  And  as  the  edible  species  of 
forest  animals  repair  chiefly  in  the  evening  to  the 
fields,  they  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  acute  sight, 
smell,  and  claws,  of  these  birds  of  the  night.* 

It  is  said,  that  sometimes,  when  falconers  wish  to 
lure  the  Kite  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  Falcon, 
they  disfigure  this  Owl,  by  fastening  to  it  the  tail  of 


*1  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Stockholm. 
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the  white  or  screech  ow-l. 

a Pox.  T. he  animal,  rendered  thus  grotesque,  Is  let 
loose  ; and  he  sails  slowly  along,  flying,  as  he  usually 
does,  very  lo\(n'  The  poor  Ivite^  cither  curious  to 
observe  so  odd  an  animal,  or,  perhaps,  inquisitive  to 
know  whether  it  may  not  be  eligible  prey,  flies  after 
it.  He  approaches  near,  and  hovers  immediately 
over  it ; when  the  falconer,  loosing  a strong- winged 
Falcon  against  him,  seizes  him  at  once,  and  drags* 
him  into  captivity.* 

THE  WHITE  OR  SCREECH  OWL.f 

This  Owl  is  well  known  by  its  frequenting  churcheJiy 
old  houses,  and  uninhabited  building-s ; wdiere  it  con- 
tinues during  the  day,  and  whence,  in  the  evening, 
it  ranges  abroad  in  quest  of  food.  It  received  the 
name  of‘  Screech  Owl  from  its  loud  and  frightful 
cries  during  its  flight.  In  its  repose  it  makes  a 
blowing  noise,  much  resembling  the  snoring  of  a 
man. 

It  generally  quits  its  hiding-place  in  the  twilight ; 
and  takes  a regular  circuit  round  the  fields,  skim- 
ming along  the  ground  in  search  of  its  food,  vdiich 
consists  chiefly  of  Field-mice  and  small  Birds. — Like 
the  rest  of  the  tribe,  it  afterwards  emits  the  bones, 
feathers,  hair,  and  other  indigestible  parts,  at  the 
mouth,  in  the  form  of  small  pellets.  A gentleman, 
on  digging  up  a decayed  pollard-ash  that  had  been 


* Bramies  of  Natural  History. 

Synonyms. — Strix  Flair, mea.  Lin7i. — Effraie,  ou  Fresaie.  Huff.-, — 
CoiT,inon  Owl.  Keri\ — White  Owl,  Chiirdi  Owl,  Barn  Owl,  Howler, 
Mailgt'-howler,  Gillihowter.  IFiHuglbj. — Hissing  Owl,  or  Screech  Owl* 
Monto^u lieiv.  Biuis.p.  51. 
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frequented  by  Owls  "for  many  generations,  found 
at  the  bottom  many  bushels  of  this  refuse. — Some- 
times these  Owls,  when  they  have  satisfied  their  ap- 
petite, will,  like  Bogs,  hide  the  remainder  of  their 
meat.  Mr.  Stackhouse,  of  Pendarvis  in  Cornwall, 
informs  me,  that  in  his  pleasure-grounds  he  often 
finds  Shrew-mice  lying  in  the  gravel  walk,  dead, 
but  with  no  external  wound.  He  conjectures  ll.at 
they  are  struck  by  the  Owls,  in  mistake  for  I'ield- 
mice  ; and  these  birds  afterwards  finding  their  error, 
in  having  destroyed  animals  to  which  they  have  a 
natural  antipathy,  leave  them  untouched.  This  gen- 
tleman discovered  by  accident  another  of  the  anti- 
pathies of  White  Owls.  A Pig  having  been  nev/ly 
killed,  he  offered  a tame  Owl  a bit  of  the  liver : 
nothing,  he  says,  could  exceed  the  contemptuous  air 
with  which  the  bird  spurned  it  from  him. 

The  plumage  of  these  Owls  is  very  elegant.  A 
circle  of  soft  white  feathers  surrounds  each  of  the 
eyes.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a fine 
pale  yellow,  variegated  with  white  spots ; and  the 
under  parts  are  entirely  white,  The  legs  are  fea- 
thered, down  to  the  claws.* 

The  Mongol  and  Kalmuc  Tartars  pay  almost 
divine  honours  to  the  White  Owl ; for  they  attribute 
to  it  the  preservation  of  Jenghis  Kluin,  the  founder 
of  their  empire. — That  Prince,  with  a small  army, 
happened  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  his 
enemies.  Compelled  to  seek  concealment  in  a cop- 
pice, an  Owl  settled  on  the  bush  under  wliich  he  was 
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* Penn,  Brin  Zool,  i.  206. 
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hidden.  Iliis  circumstance  induced  his  pursuers 
not  to  search  there,  since  they  supposed  it  impossible 
that  that  bird  would  perch  where  any  man  was  con- 
ccaled.  I he  Prince  escaped;  and  thenceforth  his 
countrymen  held  it  sacred,  and  every  one  wore  a 
plume  of  the  feathers  of  the  White  Owl  on  his  head. 
I o this  day,  the  Kalmucs  continue  the  custom  on  ail 
their  great  festivals  ; and  some  tribes  have  an  idol, 
in  the  form  of  an  Owl,  to  which  they  fasten  the  real 
legs  of  this  bird.* 

Ihe  White  Owl  makes  no  nest;  but  deposits  its 
generally  five  or  six  in  number,  in  the  holes 
of  the  walls,  or  under  the  eaves  of  old  buildings. 

O 

W hile  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  the  male  and  female 
alternately  sally  out  in  quest  of  food.  They  are 
seldom  absent  more  than  five  minutes,  when  they 
return  with  the  prey  in  their  claws ; but  as  it  is 
necessary  to  shift  it  from  thence  into  their  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  their  young,  they  always 
alight  to  do  that  before  they  enter  the  nest.  As  the 
young  continue  for  a great  length  of  time  in  the 
nest,  and  are  fed  even  long  after  they  are  able  to  fly, 
the  old  birds  have  to  supply  them  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  Mice : on  this  account  they  are  generally 
considered  as  useful  aniqaals  in  the  destruction  of 
those  vermin 


* Penn.  Arct.  Zoal. 
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THE  BROWN  OWL.* 

The  Brown  Ow^l  measures  somewhat  more  than  a 
foot  in  length ; and  is  spotted  with  black  on  the  head, 
wings,  and  back.  Its  breast  is  of  a pale  ash-colour, 
with  dusky,  jagged,  longitudinal  streaks  ; and  the 
circle  round  the  eyes  is  ash-coloured,  spotted  with 
brown. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  all  the  Owls. 
It  resides  in  the  woods  during  the  day  ; but  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  when  many  animals,  as  Hares, 
Rabbets, andPartridges, come  out  to  feed,  it  begins  to 
be  very  clamorous  and  active : it  destroys  such  multi- 
tudes of  these,  as  on  calculation  would  appear  asto- 
nishing. In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  Brown  Owls 
approach  the  farmers^  dwellings ; and  frequently 
enter  the  Pigeon-houses,  where  they  sometimes 
commit  dreadful  ravages.  They  also  kill  great  ■ 
quantities  of  Mice,  and  skin  them  with  as  much  dex- 
terity as  a cook-maid  does  a Rabbet.  They  seize 
their  prey  with  great  fierceness ; and  always  begin- 
ning at  the  head,  tear  it  in  pieces  with  much  violence. 
Were  they  to  appear  abroad  at  any  time  but  in  the 
night,  when  all  the  poultry  are  gone  to  roost,  the 
havoc  they  would  commit  in  the  farm-yard  would 
be  prodigious.  They  do  not  devour  every  part  of 
the  animals  that  they  destroy  : the  hinder  parts  they 
generally  leave  untouched. 


•Synonyms. — Strix  Ulula.  Linn. — Chouette,  ou  Grand  Chevixhe, 
huff- — Grey  Owl.  Wlllughbj. — Great  Brown  Owl.  Albin.'-^^Venn,  Brit. 
LqoI.  voI,  I.  tab.  22. 
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On  examining  a nest  of  these  Owls  that  Lad  in  it 
two  young  one>;,  several  pieces  of  young  Rabbets, 
Leverets,  and  other  small  animals,  were  found. 
The  Hen  and  one  of  the  young  ones  were  taken 
away ; the  other  was  left  to  entice  t]ie  Cock,  which 
was  absent  when  the  nest  w-as  discovered.  On 
the  following  morning,  there  were  found  In  the  nest 
no  fewer  than  three  young  Rabbets,  that  had  been 
brougnt  to  this  young  one  by  the  Cock  during  the 
night. — Ihese  birds  are  occasionally  very  furious 
and  bold  in  defence  of  their  young.  A carpenter 
some  years  ago,  passing  through  a held  near  Glouces. 
ter,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  Owl  that  had  a nest 
in  a tree  near  the  path.  It  flew  at  his  head  ; and 
the  man  struck  at  it  with  a tool  that  he  had  in  his 
hand,  but  missed  his  blow.  I'he  enraged  bird 
repeated  the  attack  ; and  fastening  her  talons  In  his 
face,  lacerated  him  in  a most  shocking  manner.* 
When  these  animals  hoot,  they  inflate  their  throats 
to  the  size  of  a Hen’s  egg.  They  breed  in  hollow 
trees,  or  ruined  buildings ; laying  commonly  four 
whitish  elliptical  eggs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  catch 
them  in  traps  ; or  they  may  easily  be  shot  in  the 
evenings,  by  any  person  who  can  allure  them  by 
imitating  tolerably  well  the  squeaking  of  a Mouse. 


* Gent,  Mag.  vol.  35,  p,  294. 
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THE  SHRIKE  TRIBE.* 

tN  these  birds  the  bill  is  strong,  straight  at  the 
base,  and  hooked  or  bent  towards  the  end ; and  the 
Upper  mandible  is  notched  nenr  the  tip.  The  base  is 
not  furnished  with  a cere.  The  tongue  is  jagged  at 
the  end.  I'he  outer  toe  is  connected  to  the  middle 
one  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

This  tribe  is  arranged  by  Linnaeus,  and  some 
other  writers,  in  the  last-recited  order,  among  the 
Rapacious  Birds.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  works,  and  Mr.  Latham,  have  each,  and,  as 
appears  to  me,  with  great  propriety,  begun  the 
present  order  of  Pies  with  it*  If  the  Shrike  is  re- 
tained in  the  former  order,  on  account  of  its  princi- 
pally feeding  on  animal  food  ; it  would  be  difficult 
to  dispose  properly  of  the  Kingfisher,  the  Wood- 
pecker, and  some  other  genera  which. do  the  same* 
If'wc  dwell  on  the  curvature  of  the  bill;  how  will 
this  agree  with  the  Parrot-kind,  whose  natural  food 
is  fruit  ? And  as  to  the  Shrike’s  living  on  other  birds  ^ 

• The  Linr^in  ou;*t  Pies  cotruTiences  with  this  tribe. — In  all  the 
b'rds  of  this  or.ler,  the  lii!l  is  shirp-edged,  and  convex  oJi  its  upper  surface. 
The  legs  aie  short,  pretty  strong,  arid  in  some  species  formed  for  perch- 
ing  (that  is,  with  three  tocs  forward,  and  one  backward  })  in  others  formed 
tor  climfting,  with  two  toes  turward  and  two  backwards  j and  in  others 
for  walking,  that  is,  without  any  back  foe. — The  princi}ial  genera  are  the 
Shrikes,  Crows,  Rolfers,  Orioles,  Crackles,  Humming-birds,  Parrots, 
Toucans,  Cuckoos,  Wood-peckers,  Hornhills,  and  Kingfishers. — They 
live  on  various  kinds  «f  tyod.  and  are  in  general  leckoned  unfit  for  the 
table.  Some  of  them  associate  in  pairs,  and  others  congregate.  They 
‘Usually  buikl  their  nests  cn  trees,  a/ld  the  male  feeds  tli^  tcinale'during 
the  process  yf  incubation, 

^ 'X 

^ 3 
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whenever  opportunity  offers,  several  botli  of  the 
Crow  tribe,  and  others,  do  the  like.  Their  habits 
resemble,  in  a great  measure,  those  of  the  Pies ; as 
Linnasus  has  himself  acknowledged : and  although 
he  has  arranged  them^  among  the  Rapacious  Birds, 
he  seems  to  consider  them  as  holding  a kind  of  mid- 
dle place,  between  the  Pics  and  (on  account  of  their 
smallness)  the  Passerine  order.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, to  stand  with  greater  propriety  at  the  head  of 
the  Pies  ; forming  there  a connecting  link  between 
them  and  the  Rapacious  Birds. 

Ihey  are  inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  world ; 
and  are  found  in  all  climates,  except  within  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

I 

THE  GREAT  SHRIKE.^ 

The  Great  Shrike,  or  Butcher-bird,  Is  a native 
both  of  Europe  and  America  ; and  is  in  general 
about  ten  indies  in  length.  Its  bill  is  black,  about 
an  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  of  a pale  ash-colour  j and 
the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  varied  with  white. 
The  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a dirty  white; 
and  the  legs  are  black.  The  female  differs  very  little 
in  appearance  from  the  male. 

The  muscles  that  move  the  bill  of  this  Shrike  are 


* Synonyms. — Lanlus  Excubitor.  — Piegricsche  Grise. 

White  Whiskey  John.  Phil.  Tran. — Mattages,  Wierangle,  Murdering- 
bird,  Shreek  or  Shrike,  Night  Jar,  MountJ^in  Magpie,  French  Pie.  Mon- 
tagu.— Greater  Butcher-bird,  Willughhy. — Great  Cinereous  Shrike.  La- 
tham.— Great  Shrike.  Penn. — Be'w.  Blrdi,  jf>.  58. — Perm.  Brit.  2o»l.  U 
tah.  71. 
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very  thick  and  strong;  an  apparatus  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  a species  whose  mode  of  killing  its  prey  is  so 
singular,  and  whose  manner  of  devouring  it  is  so 
extraordinary.  He  seizes  the  smaller  birds  by  the 
throat,  and  thus  strangles  them  ; and  it  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that  the  Germans  call  him  by  a 
name  signifying  ‘‘  The  Suffocatm'g  Angel*'*  When 
his  prey  is  dead,  he  fixes  it  on  some  thorn  ; and 
thus  spitted,  tears  it  to  pieces  with  his  bill.  Even 
when  confined  in  a ca2;e,  he  will  often  treat  his  food 
in  much  the  same  manner,  by  sticking  it  against  the 
wires  before  he  devours  it.* 

In  spring  and  summer,  he  imitates  the  voices  of 
other  birds  ; by  way  of  decoying  them  within  his 
reach,  that  he  may  destroys  them : excepting  this, 
his  natural  note  is  the  same  throughout  all  seasons. 
When  kept  in  a cage,  even  where  he  seems  perfectly 
contented,  he  is  always  rnute.f  * 

Mr.  Bell,  who  travelled  from  Moscow,  through 
Siberia,  to  Pekin,  say's,  that  in  Russia  these..birds  arc 
often  taken  by^  the  bird-catchers,  and  made  tame, 
lie  had  one  of  them  given  to  him,  which  he  taught 
to  perch  on  a sharpened  stick  fixed  in  the  wall  of  his 
apartment.  Whenever  a small  bird  was  let  loose  in 
the  room,  the  Slirike  would  imimediately  fly"  from 
his  perch,  and  seize  it  by  the  throat  in  such  a man- 
ner as  almost  in  a moment  to  suffocate  it.  He  would 
then  carry  it  to  his  perch,  and  spit  it  on  the  end 
(which  was  sharpened  for  the  purpose)  ; drawing  it 
on  carefully  and  forcibly’’  with  his.  bill  and  claws.  If 


* Fenn.  Brit.  Zcol.  I.^i 3, 


t Latham. 
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several  birtls  were  given  him,  he  would  use  them  all,- 
one  after  another,  in  the  same  manner.  These  were 
so  fixed,  that  they  hung  by  the  neck  till  he  had  leisure 
to  devour  them.  This  uncommon  practice  seems 
necessaiy  to  these  birds,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
want  ot  strength  in  their  claws  to  tear  their  food  to 
pieces.  From  this  they  derive  their  title  of  Butcher- 
birds, They  are  much  admired  by  the  Russians,  on 

account  of  the  diversion  they  afford  in  seizing  and 
killing  their  prey.* 

the  Great  Shrike  has  been  observed 
to  adopt  an  odd  stratagem  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  decoying  its  prey.  A gentleman  thei-e,  acciden- 
• tally  observing  that  several  Grasshoppers  were  stuck 
upon  the  sharp  thorny  branches  of  some  trees,  en- 
quired of  a person  who  lived  close  by,  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  ^ and  was  informed  that  they 
were  stuck  there  by  this  bird,  which  is  called  by  the 
Fnglish  in  America  Nine-killer,  On  further  en- 
quiry he  was  led  to  suppose,  that  this  was  an  in- 
stinctive stratagem  adopted  by  the  bird  in  order  to 
decoy  the  smaller  birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  into 
a Situation  from  whence  he  could  dart  on  and  seize 
them.  He  is  called  Nine-killer  from  the  supposition 
that  he  sticks  up  nine  Grasshoppers  in  succession. 
That  the  insects  are  placed  there  as  food  to  tempt 
other  birds,  is  said  to  appear  from  their  being  fre- 
quently left  untouched  for  a considerable  length  of 

timc.f 


• KclwaFcls’s  Gleanings,  ili.  233. 
t Priprr  by  Mt.  Hecke'jvekiei,  in  Amcr,  Phil.  Tran-  iv.  124. 


THE  TYRANT  SHRIKE.  1\'^ 

The  female  forms  her  nest  of  heath  and  moss, 
lining  it  with  wool  and  gossamer.  She  lays  six 
eggs  ; w^hich  are  about  as  big  as  those  of  a Thrush, 
and  of  a dull  olive-grccn,  spotted  at  the  end  wdth 
black.— These  birds  are  supposed  to  live  to  the  age 
of  five  or  six  years ; and  they  are  much  valued  by 
husbandmen,  on  the  supposition  that  they  destroy 
Rats,  Mice,  and  other  vermin.  They  are  rarely 
found  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  our  island  ; inhabit- 
ing only  the  mountainous  wilds,  among  furze  and 
unfrequented  thickets. 

THE  TYRANT  SHRIKE.* 

This  bird  is'  about  the  size  of  a Thrush.  The  bill 
is  of  a blackish  brown  colour,  and  furnished  wdth 
bristles  at  the  base.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage 
are  of  a lead  colour,  the  under  parts  are  white,  and 
the  breast  Inclines  to  ash-coldur.  The  tail  is  browm, 
and  the  legs  arc  dark  brown.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Carolina. 

The  courage  of  this  little  creature,  if  we  are  to^ 
believe  the  account  given  to  us  by  Catesby,  h very 
singular.  He  is  said  to  pursue  and  put  to  flight 
all  kinds  of  birds  that  come  near  his  station,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest,  none  escaping  his  fury 

nor  did  I ever  see  (says  Catesby)  any  that  dared 
to  oppose  him  while  flying ; for  he  docs  not  offer 
to  attack  them  wlien  sitting.  I have  seen  one  of 
them  fix  on  the  back  of  an  Eagle,  and  persecute  him 


* Synonyms.— I^anius  Tyrannus.  Linn, — Gobe  mouche,  de  la  Caro- 
Kne,  Carolina  Tyrant.  Catesby. 
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SO,  that  he  lias  turned  on  his  back,  and  into  various 
postures  in  the  air,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  ; and 
• at  last  was  forced  to  alight  on  the  top  of  the  next 
tree,  from  v.  lienee  he  dared  not  to  move,  till  tlie 
little  Tyrant  was  tired,  or  tliought  fit  to  leave  him. 
This  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  cock,  while  the 
hen  is  brooding.  He  sits  on  the  top  of  a bush,  or 
small  tree,  not  far  from  licr  nest,  near  wliicli  if  any 
small  birds  approadi,  he  drives  them  away  ; but  the’ 
great  ones,  as  Crows,  Hawks,  and  Eagles,  he  will  not 
suffer  to  come  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  him  with- 
out attacking  them.  These  birds  have  only'  a chat- 
tering note,  which  they  utter  with  p^Teat  vehemence 
all  the  time  they  are  fighting.  When  their  young 
are  flown,  they  are  as  pea.ceable  as  other  birds.*' 

From  authority  so  deservedly  great  as  that  of 
Catesby,  I feel  it  unpleasant  in  any  manner  to  dissent ; 
but  by  a letter  lately  received  by  Dr.  Latham,  from 
Mr.  Abbot,  of  Georgia,  observations  seem  to  have 
been  made  somewhat  different  from  the  above  : — • 
‘‘  A Tyrant  Shrike  (he  says)  having  built  its  nest  on 
the  outside  of  a large  lofty  pine,  I was  one  day  con- 
sidering how  I could  procure  the  eggs  ; when,  view- 
ing the  nest,  I perceived  a Grow  alight  on  the  branch, 
break  and  suck  the  eggs,  and  displace  the  nest,  ap- 
pearing all  the  while  unconcerned,  notwithstanding 
both  the  cock  and  hen  continued  flying  at  and 
striking  him  with  their  bills  all  the  while;  but  as  soon 
as  the  Crow  had  completed  the  robbery,  he  de- 
parted.”! 


t Latham’s  Sccor.d  Supplement,  p.  yu 


* Catesby’s  Carolina,  i.  55. 
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The  eggs  are  flesh-coloured,  and  prettily  marked  ' 
at  the  larger  end  with  dark  pink  and  a few  black 
spots. 


THE  PARROT  TRIBE. 

THIS  most  extensive  tribe  is  remarkably  distinct 
from  all  others.  The  beak  is  hooked  all  the  way 
from  the  base,  and  the  upper  mandible  is  moveable. 
The  nostrils  are  round;  and  placed  in  the  base  of 
the  bill,  which  in  some  species  is  furnished  with  a 
cere.  The  tongue  is  broad  and  blunt ; the  head 
large,  and  the  crown  flat.  The  legs  are  short,  with 
two  toes  placed  before  and  two  behind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  climbing.;  at  which  these  birds  are  very  experL 

They  are  principally  found  within  the  Tropics, 
wTcre  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  fruit  and 
seeds  ; though  they  will  occasionally,  when  kept  In  a 
cage,  eat  both  flesh  and  fish.  They  are  gregarious, 
and  excessively  noisy  and  clamorous  ; yet  though 
they  associate  in  vast  multitudes,  they  live  chiefly  la 
pairs  of  one  male  and  a female.  The  place  they  hold 
among  the  birds  seems  to  be  exactly  that  which  the 
Apes  and  Monkeys  occupy  among  the  quadrupeds ; 
for, like  these, they  are  very  numerous,  imitative,  and 
mischievous.  They  breed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  like 
the  Owls  ; seldom  forming  any  nest,  and  laying  two 
and  three  eggs  each  time.  It  is  said  that  the  male 
and  female  sit  alternately.  In  Europe,  they  have 
sometimes  been  knowm  to  lay  eggs ; but  they  seldom 
sit  upon  them  in  these  cool  climates. 


^20  THE  BRASILIAN  GREEN  MACAW. 

The  toes  of  the  Parrots  are  sufficiently  flexible  td 
answer  every  purpose  or  hands,  for  holding  their 
food,  or  carrying  it  to  their  mouth.  In  climbings 
they  always  use  their  bill  to  assist  the  feet.  They  are,- 
in  general,  very  long-lived. 

In  a domestic  state  they  are ’exceedingly  docile, 
and  very  imitative  of  sounds  ; most  of  the  species 
being  able  to  counterfeit  even  the  human  voice,  and 
to  articulate  words  with  great  distinctness  : but 
their  natural  voice  is  a loiid,  harsh,  and  unpleasant 
scream.  Alexander  the  Great  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  Parrots  into  Europe. 

THE  BRASILIAN  GREEN  MACAW.* 

This  Macaw,  which  is  a native  of  Jamaica,  Guiana^ 
and  the  Brasils,  is  about  seventeen  inches  in  length. 
Its  bill  is  black ; and  on  the  cheeks  there  is  a bare 
white  patch,  marked  with  black  lines,  in  which  the 
eyes  are  placed.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  green*  The  forehead  is  of  a chesnut  purple  ; and 
the  crown  is  blue,  which  colour  blends  itself  with 
the  green  as  it  passes  backwards*  On  the  low^er  part 
of  the  thighs,  the  feathers  are  red  ; and  the  wings 
are,  in  different  parts,  crimson^  blue,  and  black.  The 
tail  is  green  above,  near  the  ends  blue^  and  beneath 
of  a dull  red.  The  legs  are  brown,  and  the  claws 
'black. 

This  bird  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare ; and  it  is 
still  more  amiable  for  its  social  and  gentle  disposi- 


* Synonyms.— Psittacus  Severus.  — Ara  Vtrt.  — Mara- 

cai;a.  H'lUuj^hbv, — Brazilian  Green  Macaw.  Lathiun.  ^ ■ ■ 
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tion.  It  soon  becomes  fiunillar  with  persons  whom 
it  sees  frequently,  and  is  pleased  in  receiving  and 
repaying  their  caresses.  But  it  has  an  aversion  to 
strangers  j and  also  particularly  to  children,  and  flies 
at  them  with  great  fury. 

It  is  exceedingly  jealous  : it  becomes  enraged  at 
seeing  a young  child  sharing  its  mistress’s  caresses 
and  tavours  ; it  tries  to  dart  at  the  infant,  but,  as  its 
flight  is  short  and  laborious,  it  can  only  exhibit  its 
displeasure  by  gestures  and  restless  movements,  and 
continues  to  be  tormented  by  these  fits  till  she  leaves 
the  child,  and  takes  the  bird  on  her  finger.  It  is  then 
overjoyed,  murmurs  satisfaction,  and  sometimes 
makes  a noise  exactly  like  the  laugh  of  an  old  per- 
son. Nor  can  it  bear  the  company  of  other  Par- 
rots : and  if  one  be  lodged  in  the  same  room,  seems 
to  enjoy  no  comfort. 

It  eats  almost  every  article  of  human  food.  It  is 
particularly  fond  of  bread,  beef,  fried  fish,  pastry, 
and  sugar.  It  cracks  nuts  with  its  bill,  and  picks 
them  dexterously  with  its  claws.  It  does  not  chew 
the  soft  fruits  j but  sucks  them,  by  pressing  its 
tongue  against  the  upper  mandible  : and  the  harder 
sorts  of  food,  such  as  bread  and  pastry,  it  bruises  br 
chews,  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible 
upon  the  most  hoilovv  part  of  the  upper. 

Like  all  the  other  Parrots,  the  Green  Macaw 


uses  its  claws  with  great  dexterity  ; it  bends  for- 
ward the  hinder  toe  to  lay  hold  of  the  fruits  and 
other  things  which  are  given  it,  and  to  carry  them 
to  its  bill,  i ]jc  Parrots,  t Iierefore,  employ  their  toes, 
nearly  in  the  manner  as  the  Squirrels  and  Mon^. 
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keys  do  their  fore-paws  ; they  also  cling  and  hang  by 
them.  There  is  another  habit  common  to  the  Par- 
rots : they  never  climb  nor  creep  without  fastening 
by  the  bill ; with  this  they  begin,  and  they  use  their 
feet  only  as  secondary  instruments  of  motion.* 

ETHIOPIAN  PARROT. -f* 

The  Ethiopian  or  Guinea  Parrot  is  a small  spe- 
cies, about  the  size  of  a Lark  ; and  is  so  often  seen 
in  cages,  as  to  be  a very  common  species  in  this  coun- 
try. This  may,  in  some  degree,  lessen  the  admira- 
tion due  to  its  uncommon  elegance  ; for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  tribe.  Its  general 
colour  is  green  ; its  bill,  chin,  and  front,  are  red  ; 
and  the  rump  is  blue. 

These  birds  are  very  common,  not  only  in  Guinea, 
but  also  in  Ethiopia,  Java,  and  the  East  Indies,  where 
immense  flocks  of  them  are  seen.  In  those  countries 
they  often  commit  as  much  damage  to  the  corn  and 
fruits,  as  the  Sparrows  do  in  Europe. 

The  trading  vessels  seldom  fail  to  bring  away  con-- 
siderable  quantities  of  them  in  cages ; but  they  are 
so  tender  that  most  of  them  die  in  their  passage  to 
our  colder  climates.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
the  firing  of  a vessel’s  great  guns  is  fatal  to  many  of 
them,  which  drop  down  dead  from  fear.  Although 
very  imitative  of  the  manners  of  other  birds,  it  is  a 


• BufFon’s  Birds. 

f Synonyms. — Psiftacus  Pullarius.  Z-/aa.— Pemiche  a tete  souge, 
deGuInee;  Moineau  de  Guinee.  Buff.—L\n\c  Red-headed  Parrot,  or 
Guinea  Sparrow.  Red-headed  Guinea  Parrakeet.  Lath, — Ethio- 

pian Parrot.  Kerr. 
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difllcult  thing  to  teach  them  to  articulate  words. 
Some  have  attained  this  art, but  the  instances  are  very 
rare. 

They  are  exceedingly  kind  and  afFectionate  towards 
each  other  ; and  it  is  observed  that  the  male  gene- 
rally perches  on  the  right  side  of  the  female.  She, 
seldom  attempts  to  eat  before  him.* 

A male  and  female  of  this  species  were  lodged 
together  in  a large  square  cage.  The  vessel  which 
lield  their  food  was  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  male 
usually  sat  on  the  same  perch  with  the  female,  and 
close  beside  her.  Whenever  one  descended  for  food, 
the  other  always  followed  ; and  when  their  hunger 
was  satisfied,  they  returned  together  to  the  highest 
perch  of  the  cage.  They  passed  four  years  together 
in  this  state  of  confinement  ; and  from  their  mutual 
attentions  and  satisfaction,  it  was  evident  that  a 
strong  affection  for  each  other  had  been  excited.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  female  fell  into  a state  of 
languor,  which  had  every  symptom  of  old  age  ; her 
legs  swelled,  and  knots  appeared  upon  them,  as  if  the 
disease  had  been  of  the  nature  of  the  gout.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  for  her  to  descend  and  take  her 
food  as  formerly  ; but  the  male  assiduously  brought 
it  to  her,  carrying  it  in  his  bill  and  delivering  it  into 
hers.  He  continued  to  feed  her  in  this  manner,  with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  for  four  entire  months.  The 
infirmities  of  his  mate,  however,  increased  everyday  ; 
and  at  length  she  became  no  longer  able  to  sit  upon 
the^  perch  : she  remained  now  crouched  at  the  bot- 


• Baibot,  zzo. 
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tom,  and  from  time  to  time  made  a few  useless  efforts 
to  regain  the  lower  perch  ; while  the  male,  who 
remained  close  by  her,  seconded  these  her  feeble  at- 
tempts with  all  his  power.  Sometimes  he  seized  with 
his  bill  the  upper  part  of  her  wing,  to  try  to  draw 
her  up  to  him  ; sometimes  he  took  hold  of  her  bill, 
and  attempted  to  raise  her  up,  repeating  his  efforts 
for  that  purpose  several  times.  His  countenance,  his 
gestures,  his  continual  solicitude;  every  thing,  in 
short,  indicated  in  this  affectionate  bird  an  ardent 
desire  to  aid  the  weakness  of  his  companion,  and  to 
alleviate  her  sufferings.  But  the  scene  became  still 
more  interesting  when  the  female  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring.  Her  unfortunate  partner  went  round 
and  round  her  wdthout  ceasing ; he  redoubled  his 
assiduities  and  his  tender  cares  ; he  attempted  to 
<ipcn  her  bill,  in  order  to  give  her  some  nourishment; 
his  emiotion  became  every  instant  redoubled ; he 
went  to  her  and  returned  wdth  the  most  agitated  air, 
and  with  the  utmost  inquietude : at  intervals  he 
uttered  th^  most  plaintive  cries  ; at  other  times,  with 
his  eyes  llxed  upon  her,  he  preserved  a sorrowful 
silence.  His  faithful  companion  at  length  expired ; 
he  languished  from  that  time,  and  survived  her  only 
a few  months.* * 


* Dounet,  Contemplation  de  ia  Nature. 
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ASH-COLOURED  PARROT.* 

■ This  is  a well-known  Parrot,  being  the  species  that 
is  now  most  commonly  brought  into  Europe.  It  is 
of  nearly  the  size  of  a small  Pigeon  ; and,  including 
its  tail,  is  about  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  black ; the  cere,  and  the  skin  round  the  eyes,  are 
mealy,  and  white.  Its  plumage  is  chiefly  ash-coloured : 
the  rump  and  lower  part  of  the  belly  are  hoary,  with 
ash-coloured  edges  : the  feathers  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  under  parts,  are  hoary  on  their  edges.  The  tail 
is  of  a brio'ht  red,  having  the  shafts  of  the  feathers 
blackish.  The  legs  are  ash-coloured  \ and  the  claws 
blackish. 

The  Ash-coloured  Parrot  is  a native  of  Guinea, 
and  several  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  supe- 
rior to  the  Green  Parrot,  both  in  the  facility  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  imitates  the  human  voice : 
it  listens  with  attention,  and  strives  to  repeat ; it 
dwells  constantly  on  some  syllables  which  it  has 
heard,  and  seeks  to  surpass  every  voice  by  the  loud- 
ness of  its  own.  We  are  often  surprised  by  its  re- 
peating words  or  sounds  which  were  never  taught 
it,  and  which  it  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
noticed.  It  seems  to  prescribe  to  itself  tasks, 
and  tries  every  day  to  retain  its  lesson.  This  en- 
gages its  attention  even  in  sleep  ; and,  according  to 
Maregrave,  it  prattles  in  its  dreams.  Its  memory, 
if  early  cultivated,  becomes  sometimes  astonishing. 

* Synonyms. — Psittacus  Eiithacu?.  — Penoqnev  Ctndrc,  ou 

Jaco,  Buff. — Hoary  Parrot.  Kerr, — Ash  cclourcd;  and  Red  Parrot,  Ed^ 
‘xvayds. 
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Rhodiginus  mentions  a Parrot  which  could  recite 
correctly  the  whole  of  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

A Parrot  wnich  Colonel  O’Kelly  bought  for  a hundred 
guineas  at  Bristol,  not  only  repeated  a great  number 
of  sentences,  but  answered  many  questions  : it  was 
also  able  to  whistle  a variety  of  tunes.  It  beat  time 
with  all  the  appearance  of  science  ; and  so  accurate 
was  its  judgment,  that,  if  by  chance  it  mistook  a 
note,  it  would  revert  to  the  bar  where  the  mistake 
was  made,  correct  itself,  and  still  beating  regular 
time,  go^  through  the  whole  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness.— Its  death  was  thus  announced  in  the  General 
Evening  Post  for  the  ninth  of  October  1802.  “ A 
few  days  ago  died,  in  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly, 
the  celebrated  Parrot  of  Colonel  O’Kelly.  This  sin- 
gular bird  sang  a number  of  songs  in  perfect  time 
and  tunc*  She  could  express  her  wants  articulately, 
and  give  her  orders  in  a manner  approaching  nearly 
to  rationality.  Her  age  was  not  known  ; it  was, 
however,  more  than  thirty  years,  for  previously  to 
that  period  Mr.  O’Kelly  bought  her  at  Bristol  for 
a hundred  guineas.  The  colonel  was  repeatedly  offer- 
ed five  hundred  guineas  a-year  for  the  bird,  by  per- 
sons who  wished  to  make  a public  exhibition  of  her; 
but  tliis,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  favourite,  he  con- 
stantly  refused.  The  bird  was  dissected  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  Brooke;  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
which  regulate  the  voice,  v^re  found,  from  the  effect 
of  practice,  to  be  uncommonly  strong.” 

A Parrot  belonging  to  the  sister  of  the  Comte  de 
Buffon,  would  frequently  speak  to  himself,  and  seem 
to  fancy  that  some  one  addressed  him.  He  often 
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asked  for  liis  paw,  and  answered  by  holding  it  up. 
Though  he  liked  to  hear  the  voice  of  children,  he 
seemed  to  have  an  antipathy  to  them  ; he  pursued 
them,  and  bit  them  till  he  drev/  blood.  He  had  also 
his  objects  of  attachment ; and  though  his  choice  was 
not  very  nice,  it  was  constant.  He  was  excessively 
fond  of  the  cook-maid  ; followed  her  every  where, 
sought  for,  and  seldom  missed  finding  her.  If  she 
had  been  some  time  out  of  his  sight,  the  bird  climbed 
with  his  bill  and  claws  to  her  shoulders,  and  lavished 
on  her  his  caresses.  His  fondness  had  all  the  marks 
of  close  and  warm  friendship.  The  girl  happened 
to  have  a very  sore  finger,  wdiich  was  tedious  in 
healiiiQ:,  and  so  nainful  as  to  make  her  scream.  While 
sire  uttered  her  moans,  the  Parrot  never  left  her 
chamber.  The  first  thing  he  did  every  day,  was  to 
pay  her  a visit ; and  this  tender  condolence  lasted 
the  whole  time  of  the  cure,  wdien  he  again  returned 
to  his  former  calm  and  settled  attachment.  Yet  this 
strong  predilection  for  the  girl  seems  to  have  been 
more  directed  to  her  oillce  in  the  kitchen,  than  to 
her  person  ; for  when  another  cook-maid  succeeded 
her,  the  Parrot  shewed  tlie  same  degree  of  fondness 
to  the  new-comer,  the  very  first  day. 

Parrots  of  this  species  not  only  imdtate  discourse, 
but  also  mimic  gestures  and  actions.  Scaiiger  saw 
one  that  performed  the  dance  (^f  the  Savoyards,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  repeated  their  song.  The  one 
last-mentioned  was  fond  of  hearing  a person  sing ; 
and  wdien  he  saw'  him  dance,  lie  also  tried  to  caper, 
but  with  the  worst  grace  imaginable,  holding-in  his 
toes,  and  tumbling  back  in  a most  clumsy  manner. 
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The  society  which  the  Parrot  forms  with  Man  is^ 
from  its  use  of  language,  much  more  intimate  and 
pleasiiig  than  what  the  Monkey  can  claim  from  its 
antic  imitation  of  our  gestures  and  actions.  It 
highly  diverts  and  amuses  us  ; in  solitude  it  is  com- 
pany ; it  takes  part  in  conversation,  it  laughs,  it 
breathes  tender  expressions,  or  mimics  grave  dis- 
course ; and  its  v/ords,  uttered  indiscriminately, 
please  by  their  incongruity,  and  sometimes  excite 
surprize  by  their  aptness.  Willughby  tells  us  of  a 
Parrot,  which,  when  a person  said  to  it,  “ Laugh, 
X\)ll,  laugh,’'  laughed  accordingly,  and  the  instant 
after  screamed  out,  What  afool,tomake  me  laugh  i” 

‘ Another,  which  had  grown  old  with  its  master, 
shared  with  him  the  infirmities  of  age.  Being  ac- 
customed to  hear  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  words, 
“ I am  sick  when  a person  asked  it,  “ How  d’ye 
do,  Poll  ? how  d’ye  do  “ I am  sick,”  it  replied 
in  a doleful  tone,  stretching  itself  along,  I am  sick.” 
Goldsmith  says,  that  a Parrot  belonging  to  King 
Henry  VII.,  from  having  been  kept  in  a room  next 
the  Thames,  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  had 


learned  to  repeat  many  sentences  from  the  boatmen 
and  passengers..  One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  it 
unluckily  fell  into  the  water.  The  bird  had  no 
sooner  discovered  its  situation,  than  it  called  out, 
aloud,  “ A boat!  twenty  pounds  for  a boat!”  A 
waterman  happening  to  be  near  the  place  where  the 
Parrot  was  floating,  immediately  took  it  up,  and  re- 
stored it  to  the  King  ; demanding,  as  the  bird  wais  a 
favourite,  that  he  should  be  paid  the, reward  that  it 
Had  called  out.  This  was  refused;  but  it  was  agreed. 
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that,  as*  the  Parrot  had  offered  a reward,  the  man 
should  again  refer  to  its  determination  for  the  sum 
lie  was  to  receive — ‘‘  Give  the  knave  a groat,”  the 
bird  screamed  aloud,  the  instant  the  reference  was 
made. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, has  related  an  anecdote  concerning  a 
Parrot,  of  which,  however  incfredible  it  may  appear 
to  some,  he  seems  to  have  had  so  much  evidence,  as 
at  least  to  have  believed  it  himself.^  The  story  is 
this  : During  the  government  of  Prince  Maurice  in 
Brasil,  he  had  heard  of  an  old  Parrot  that  was  much 
celebrated  for  answering  like  a rational  creature 
many  of  the  common  questions  that  were  put  to  it.  It 
was  at  a great  distance  ; but  so  much  had  been  said 
about  it,  that  his  curiosity  was  roused,  and  he  di- 
rected it  to  be  sent  for.  When  it  was  introduced 
into  the  room  where  the  Prince  was  sitting  in  com- 
pany with  several  Dutchmen,  it  immediately  ex- 
claimed, in  the  Brasilian  language,  “ What  a com- 
pany of  white  men  are  here  !”  They  asked  it,  “ Who 
is  that  man  ?”  (pointing  to  the  Prince)  : the  Parrot 
answered,  “ Some  General  or  other.”  When  the 
attendants  carried  it  up  to  him,  he  asked  it,  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  (for  he  was  ignorant 
of  its  language,)  “ From  whence  do  you  come  ?”  the 
Parrot  answered,  From  Marignan.”  The  Prince 
asked,  ‘‘  To  whom  do  you  belong  ?”  It  answered, 
“ To  a Portugueze.”  He  asked  again,  “ What  do 


* It  is  taken  from  a writer  of  some  celebrity;  the  author  of  Mem<ais  of 
what  passed  in  Christendom,  fiom  16/2  to  1679. 
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you  do  there  ?”  It  answered,  “ I look  after  the 
Chickens.”  The  Prince,  laughing,  exclaimed,  You 
look  after  Chickens  !”  The  Parrot  in  answer  said, 
“ Yes,  I ; and  I know  well  enough  how  to  do  it 
clucking  at  the  same  time,  in  imitation  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  hen  to  call  together  her  young. 

This  account  came  directly  from  the  Prince  to  the 
above  author : he  said,  that  though  the  Parrot  spoke 
in  a language  he  did  not  understand,  yet  he  could 
not  be  deceived,  for  he  had  in  the  looin  both  a 
Dutchman  who  spoke  Brasilian,  and  a Brasilian 
who  spoke  Dutch ; that  he  asked  them  separately  and 
privately,  and  both  agreed 'very  exactly  in  giving 
him  the  Parrot’s  discourse.  If  the  story  is  de- 
void of  foundation,  the  Prince  must  have  been  de- 
ceived, for  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  he 
believed  it. 

The  power  of  imitating  exactly  articulate  dis- 
course, implies  in  the  Parrot  a very  peculiar  and 
perfect  structure  of  organ  ; and  the  accuracy  of  its 
memory  (^though  independent  of  understanding) 
manifests  a closeness  of  attention  and  a strength  of 
mechanical  recollection  that  no  othei  biid  poss^^scs 
in  so  high  a degree.  Accordingly,  all  the  naturalists 
have  remarked  the  singular  form  of  its  bill,  its 
tongue,  audits  head.  Its  bill,  round  on  the  outside 
and  hollow  within,  has,  in  some  measure,  the  capa- 
city of  a mouth,  and  allows  the  tongue  to  play  freely: 
and  the  sound,  striking  against  the  circular  border  of 
the  lower  mandible,  is  there  modified  as  on  a row  of 
teeth,  while  the  concavity  of  the  upper  mandible 
reflects  it  like  a palate  j and  hence  the  animal  docs 
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not  utter  a whistling  sound,  but  a full  articulation. 
The  tongue,  which  modulates  all  sounds,  is  pro- 
portionably  larger  than  in  man;  and  would  be  more 
voluble,  were  it  not  harder  than  flesh,  and  invested 
with  a strong  horny  mem.brane. 

From  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  upper  mandible 
of  its  bill,  the  Parrot  has  a power,  which  no  other 
birds  have,  of  chewing  its  food.  Its  bill  is  like  a 
hand,  which  throw's  the  food  into  the  gizzard;  or  an 
arm,  which  splits  or  tears  it.  The  Parrot  seizes  its 
food  sidew'ays,  and  gnaws  it  deliberately.  The  low'er 
mandible  has  little  motion,  but  that  from  right  to 
left  is  most  perceptible ; and  this  is  often  performed 
w'hen  the  bird  is  not  eating,  whence  some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  ruminate.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
bird  may  be  only  whetting  the  edge  of  this  mandible, 
with  which  it  cuts  and  bites  its  aliment. 

The  females  of  this  species  lay  their  eggs,  w'hicli 
do  not  exceed  two,  in  the  hollows  of  trees  ; and 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  their  young,  except ’by 
cutting  dowm  and  cleaving  the  trees. 

YELLOW-WINGED  PARROT.* 

The  leno'th  of  the  Yellow'-wdnsfed  Parrot  is  about 

O O 

thirteen  inches.  The  bill  is  wdiitish,  and  the  cere 

hoary.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  green  ; 

and  the  feathers  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  on 

the  back  have  black  margins.  The  forehead  is  of  a 

whitish  ash-colour  ; and  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the 

/ 

* Synonyms. — Psittacus  Ochropterus.  Lin». — Crick  a tete  et  gorge 
janne.  — Yellow- headed  Creature.  Bancroft,- — Ytilow- winged 

Parrot.  Latham. 
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cheeks,  throat,  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  yellow  : 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  yellow-green.  The  thighs 
and  the  ridges  of  the  wings  are  yellow^:  th?  remainder 
of  the  wings  are,  in  different  parts,  red,  yellow,  and 
green,  with  the  greater  quills  black.  The  four  middle 
tail-feathers  are  green,  and  yellowish  near  the  end  ; 
the  others  are  partly  red  and  partly  green.  The  legs 
are  hoary,  and  the  claw^s  ash-coloured.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America.* 

We  know  very  little  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  in 
a state  of  nature  ; but  Father  Bougot,  who  had  one 
of  them  for  some  time  in  his  possession,  communi- 
cated to  the  Comte  de  BufFon  the  following  account 
of  its  manners  and  disposition  in  a tame  state  : — 

“ It  is  (he  says)  very  susceptible  of  attachment  to 
its  master  ; it  is  fond  of  him,  but  requires  frequent 
caresses,  and  seems  disconsolate  if  neglected,  and  vin- 
dictive if  provoked.  It  has  fits  of  obstinacy;  it  bites 
during  its  ill  humour,  and  immediately  laughs,  exult- 
ing in  its  mischief.  Correction  and  rigorous  treat- 
ment serve  but  to  harden  it ; gentle  usage  alone 
succeeds  in  mollifying  its  temper. 

Its  inclination  to  gnaw  whatever  it  can  reach, 
has  very  destructive  effects  ; it  cuts  the  cloth  of 
the  furniture,  splits  the  wood  of  the  chairs,  and  tears 
paper,  pens,  &c.  And  if  it  be  removed  from  the 
spot,  its  proneness  to  contradiction  will  instantly 
hurry  it  back.  But  this  mischievous  bent  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  agreeable  qualities;  for  it  remembers 
readily  what  it  is  taught  to  say.  Before  it  articu- 
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lates,  it  claps  its  wings  and  plays  on  its  roost : in  the 
cage  it  becomes  dejected  and  continues  silent ; and 
never  prattles  well  except  when  it  enjoys  liberty. 

In  its  cheerful  days  it  is  affectionate,  receives 
and  returns  caresses,  and  listens  and  obeys ; but  a 
peevish  fit  often  interrupts  this  harmony.  It  seems 
affected  by  the  change  of  weather,  and  becomes 
silent ; the  way  to  reanimate  it  is  to  sing  beside  it, 
and  it  then  strives  by  its  noisy  screams  to  surpass 
the  voice  which  excites  it.  It  is  fond  of  children  ; 
in  which  respect  it  differs  from  most  other  Parrots. 
It  contracts  a predilection  for  some  of  them,  and 
suffers  them  to  handle  and  carry  it;  it  caresses  them, 
and  if  any  person  then  touches  them,  it  bites  at  him 
fiercely.  If  its  favourite  children  leave  it,  it  is  un- 
happy, follows  them,  and  calls  loudly  after  them. 
During  moulting,  it  is  much  reduced,  and  seems  to 
endure  great  pain;  and  this  state  lasts  nearly  three 
months.’- 


THE  TOUCAN  TRIBE. 

THESE  birds  are  all  natives  of  the  hotter  parts 
of  South  America,  where  they  feed  on  fruits.  They 
are  very  noisy,  and  are  generally  seen  in  small  flocks 
of  eight  or  ten  in  number : they  are  continually 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  food,  going 
northward  or  southward  as  the  fruits  ripen.  Tlicy 
are  easily  tamed  if  brought  up  young,  and  in  this 
state  are  very  familiar.  They  breed  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  frequently  in  places  deserted  by  the  Wood- 
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peckers ; and  the  female  lays  two  eggs.  It  is  probable 
that  they  have  more  than  one  brood  in  the  year. 

Their  beaks  are  enormously  large,  and  convex : 
they  are  bent  at  the  end,  hollow,  very  light,  and 
jagged  at  the  edges,  dhe  nostrils  are  small  and 
round,  placed  close  to  the  head.  The  tongue  is  long, 
narrow,  and  feathered  at  the  edges.  The  feet,  adapt- 
ed for  climbing,  have  the  toes  placed  tvro  forwards 
and  two  backwards. 


THE  red-bellied  toucan.* 


This  species  is  a native  of  Guiana  and  Brasil,  and 
is  about  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  six 
inches  long,  and  near  two  inches  thick  at  the  base ; 
and  is  of  a yellowish  green  colour,  reddish  at  the  tip. 
The  nostrils  are  at  the  base  of  the  billjTut  are  not,  as 
in  some  of  the  species,  covered  with  featheis.  Ihe 
principal  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  throat  and 
neck,  are  of  a glossy  black,  with  a tinge  of  green  j 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  upper  part  or 
the  tail,  and  small  feathers  of  the  wings,  are  the 


same,  witli  a cast  c')f  ash-colour.  Ihe  bieast  is  of  a 
fine  orange.  The  belly,  sides,  thighs,  and  the  short 
feathers  of  the  tail,  arc  bright  red  : the  remainder  of 
the  tail  is  of  a greenish  black,  tipped  with  red,  Ihc 

legs  and  claws  are  black. t 

The  Red-bellied  Toucan  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits.  It 
is  easily  tamed,  and  in  that  state  will  eat  almost  any 
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thinz  that  is  offered  to  it.  Pozzo,  who  bred  up  a 
Toucan,  and  had  it  perfectly  domesticated,  tells  us 
that  it  leaped  up  and  down,  wagged  its  tail,  and  cried 
with  a voice  resembling  that  ot  a Magpie.  It  fed 
upon  the  same  things  as  Parrots  i but  was  most 
greedy  of  grapes  5 which,  being  plucked  oh  one  by 
one,  and  thrown  to  it,  it  would  with  great  de?;terity 
catch  in  the  air  before  they  fell  to  the  ground.  Its 
bill,  he  adds,  was  hollow,  and  on  that  account  very 
light,  so  that  the  bird  had  but  little  stre:;gth  in  this 
apparently  formidable  weapon  ; nor  could  it  peck  or 
strike  smartly  with  it.  But  its  tongue  seemed  to 
assist  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy  machine  : it  was 
long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  much  unlike  one  of  the  fea- 
thers on  the  neck  of  a Dunghill  Cock  ; this  the  bird 
moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  bill.  It  was  of  a flesh-colour,  and 
very  remarkably  fringed  on  each  side  with  small 
filaments. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater 
strenp-th  than  the  thin  hollow  beale  that  contains  it; 

o 

and  that  the  beak  is  only  a kind  of  sheath  for  this 
peculiar  instrument  used  by  the  Toucan  in  making 
its  nest  and  in  obtaining  its  provision. 

The  Toucan  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  of  trees, 
that  are  either  formed  by  itself,  or  that  from  acci- 
dent it  meets  with  ; and  no  bird,  says  M.  de  Buflbn, 
better  secures  its  young  from  external  injury.  It  has 

not  only  Birds, Men, and  Serpents,toguard  against;  but 

a numerous  train  of  Monkies,  still  more  prying,  mis- 
chievous, and  hun^gry,  than  all  the  rest.  1 he  1 oucan, 
however,  sits  in  its  hole,  defending  the  entrance  with 
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its  great  beak  ; and  if  the  Monkey  ventures  to  offer 
a visit  of  curiosity,  the  Toucan  gives  him  such  a wel- 
come, that  he  is  soon  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

The  Red-bellied  Toucan  is  said  to  be  in  great  re- 
quest in  South  America ; both  from  the  delicacy  of  its 
flesh,  and  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  plumage, 
particularly  the  feathers  of  the  breast.  The  skin  of 
this  part  the  Indians  pluck  off,  and,  when  dry,  glue 
to  their  cheeks  : they  consider  these  an  irresistible 
addition  to  their  beauty. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  these  birds  have 
the  name  of  Preacher  Toucan ; from  the  habit  of 
having  one  of  this  flock  perched  at  the  top  of  a tree, 
above  its  companions,  while  they  arc  asleep.  This 
makes  a continued  noise  resembling  ill-articulated 
sounds,  moving  its  head  during  the  time  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  deter  birds  of  prey 
from  seizing  on  them. 


There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  beak, 
of  the  Toucan.  This  assertion  of  M-  de  Bufton  seems  to  contradict  what 
he  has  before  said  of  the  weakness  of  this  enormous  and  apparently  dis- 
proportionate member.  Willughby,  p.  129,  says,  that  notwithstanding 
its  extreme  lightness,  “ yet  it  is  of  a bony  substance:  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  b’e  wondered  that,  dexterously  used,  it  should  by  many  strokes  pierce 
a tree  ; having,  perchance,  the  instinct  to  chiise  a rotten  one.”  It  is  from 
this  writer  that  Bufton  has  d', rived  the  latter  part  of  the  above  account. 
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FEW  animals  are  more  generally  dispersed  over 
the  world  than  the  different  species  of  Crow  ; some 
of  them  being  found  in  almost  every  climate.  They 
are  very  prolific,  clamorous,  and  in  usual  sulHciently 
social  to  unite  in  flocks.  Most  of  them  make  their 
nests  in  trees,  and  the  number  of  young  that  they 
produce  is  five  or  six.  They  feed  promiscuously  on 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies, when  in  great  numbers,  are  supposed  to  be  inju- 
rious to  man,  in  devouring  grain  ; but  they  seem  to 
make  ample  amends  for  this  injury,  by  the  immense 
quantities  of  noxious  insects  and  other  vermin  which 
they  destroy. 

They  have  a strong  bill ; with  the  upper  mandible 
a little  bent,  the  edges  sharp,  and,  in  general,  a small 
notch  near  the  tip.  The  nostrils  are  covered  with 
bristles  reflected  over  them  j and  the  tongue  i^ 
divided  at  the  end.  The  toes  are  placed  forward, 
and  one  backward  ; the  muddle  one  joined  to  the 
outer  one  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

i 

THE  RAVEN.* 

The  Raven  is  an  inhabitant  not  only  of  our  own 
island,  but  also  of  most  other  parts  of  the  world. — 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  esteemed  a bird  of  much 
importance  in  augury;  and  the  various  changes  and 
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moduiatloiis  oFks  voice  were  studiedwith  the  greatest' 
attention,  and  were  too  often  used  by  designing  men 
to  mislead  the  unwary. 

It  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  ; 
where  it  is  useful  in  devouring  the  carrion  and  filth, 
which*  it  scents  at  a vast  distance.  It  is  a cunning 
bird,  and  generally  careful  in  keeping  beyond  the 
reach  of  a gun. 

When  brought  up  young,  the  Raven  becomes 
Very  familiar  ; and,  in  a domestic  state,  he  possesses 
many  qualities  that  render  him  highly  amusing. 
Busy,  inquisitive,  and  impudent,  he  goes-  every 
where,  affronts  and  drives  off  the  Dogs,  plays  his 
tricks  on  the  poultry,  and  is  particularly  assiduous 
in  cultivating  the  good-will  of  the  cook-maid,  wlio 
is  generally  his  favourite  in  the  family.  But  with 
the  amusing  qualities,  he  often  also  has  the  vices  and 
defects  of  a favourite.  lie  is  a glutton  by  nature, 
and  a thief  bv  habits  He  docs  not  confine  himself 
to  petty  depredations  on  the  pantry  or  the  larder ; 
he  aims  at  more  magnificent  plunder—  at  spoils  that 
he  can  neither  exhibit  nor  enjoy,  but  which,  like  a 
miser,  he  rests  satisiied  with  having  the  satisfaction 
of  sometimes  visiting  and  contemplating  in  secret. 
A piece  of  money,  a tea-spoon,  or  a ring,  is  always  a 
tempting  bait  to  his  avarice  : these  he  will  slily  seize 
upon,  and,  if  not  watched,  will  carry  to  his  favourite 
hole. 

Mr.  Montagu  was  informed  by  a gentleman,  that 
his  butler  having  missed  many  silver  spoons,  and 
other  articles,  without  being  able  to  account  for  the 
mode  in  which  they  disappeared,  at  last  observed  a 
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tame  Raven,  that  was  kept  about  the  house,  with 
one  in  his  mouth  ; and,  on  watching  him  to  his 
hiding-place,  discovered  there  upwards  of  a dozen 
morci* 

Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  birds  do  to  the 
farmer,  a popular  respect  is  paid  to  them,  from  their 
having  been  the  birds  that  fed  the  Prophet  Elijah  in 
the  wilderness.  This  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
Raven  is  of  a very  ancient  date;  since  the  Romans 
themselves,  who  thought  the  bird  ominous,  paid  to 
it,  from  motives  of  fear,  the  most  profound  vene- 
ration. 

A Raven,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  that  had  been  kept 
in  the  Temple  of  Castor,  flew  down  into  the  shop 
of  a taylor,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  its  visits. 
Pie  taught  the  bird  several  tricks ; but  particularly 
to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
and  the  whole  - Royal  Family.  Tlie  taylor  was  be- 
ginning to  growrich  by  those  who  came  to  see  this 
wonderful  Raven  ; till  an  envious  neighbour,  dis- 
pleased at  his  success,  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived 
the  taylor  of  all  his  liopcs  of  future  fortune.  The 
Romans,  however,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  tlie 
poor  taylor’s  part ; they  accordingly  punished  the 
man  who  offered  the  injury,  and  gave  the  Raven  all 
the  honours  of  a maffnilicent  interment. 

O 

The  female  builds  her  nest  early  in  the  spring,  in 
trees  and  the  holes  of  rocks  ; in  which  slie  lays  five 
or  six  blueisli-green  eggs,  spotted  with  brown.  She 
sits  about  twenty  days ; during  which  time  she  is 
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constiintly  attended  by  tlie  male,  who  not  only  pro- 
vides her  with  abundance  of  food,  but,  whenever 
she  leaves  the  nest,  takes  her  place. 

Of  the  perseverance  of  the  Raven  in  the  act  of 
incubation,  Mr.  White  has  related  the  following 
singular  anecdote  : — In  the  centre  of  a grove  near 
Selborne,  there  stood  an  Oak,  which,  though  shapely 
and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into  a large  ex- 
crescence near  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this 
tree  a pair  of  Ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for 
such  a series  of  years,  that  the  oak  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  “ The  Raven-tree.”  Many  were  the 
attempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths  to  get  at  this 
eyry : the  difSculty  whetted  their  inclinations,  and 
each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task^ 
but,  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out 
so  in  their  way,  and  was  so  far  beyond  their  grasp, 
that  the  boldest  lads  were  deterred,  and  acknow- 
ied«>-ed  the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  Thus 
the  Ravens  continued  to  build,  nest  upon  nest,  in 
perfect  security  ; till  the  fatal  day  arrived  on  which 
the  wood  was  to  be  levelled.  This  was  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  those  birds  usually  sit.  The  saw 
was  applied  to  the  trunk,  the  wedges  w^ere  inserted 
into  the  opening,  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavy- 
blows  of  the  beetle  or  mallet,  the  tree  nodded  to  its 
fall ; but  still  the  dam  persisted  to  sit.  At  last,  wdien 
it  o-ave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  from  her  nest  j and,' 
though  her  parental  affection  deserved  a bcttei  fa».e, 
was  whipped  down  by  the  twigs,  which  bi ought  i-iui* 

dead  to  the  ground. 

The  Raven  feeds  chiefly  on  small  animals : and  is 
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said  to  destroy  Rabbets,  young  Ducks,  and  Chickens; 
and  sometimes  even  Lamb^,  when  they  happen  to 
be  dropped  in  a weak  state*  In  the  northel'n  regions, 
it  preys  in  concert  with  the  White  Bear,  the  Arctic 
Fox,  and  the  Eagle : it  devours  the  eggs  of  other 
birds,  and  eats  shore-fish,  and  shell-fish  ; with  the 
latter  it  soars  into  the  air,  and  drops  them  from  on 
high  to  break  the  shells  and  thus  get  at  the  contents. 
In  the  act  of  feeding,  it  shifts  its  prey  from  the  bill 
to  the  feet,  and  from  the  feet  to  the  bill,  to  ease 
Itself.  Willughby  says,*  that  it  may  be  trained  to 
fowiino;,  like  a Hawk, 

Le  Vaiilant  found  a variety  of  the  Raven,  difFerinp' 
from  ours  in  size  only  and  the  greater  curvature  of 
its  beak,  in  Saldanha-bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
where,  he  informs  us,  it  unites  in  large  flocks,  often 
attacking  and  killing  the  young  Antelopes.f 

Its  fiiculty  of  scent  must  be  very  acute  ; for  in  the 
coldest  of  the  winter-days,  at  Hudson’s-bay,  when  ’ 
every  kind  of  efiluvia  is  almost  instantaneously  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost,  Buffaloes  and  other  beasts  have 
been  killed  where  not  one  of  these  birds  was  seen  ; 
but  in  a few  hours,  scores  of  them  would  gather  ^ 
about  the  spot  to  pick  up  the  offal  and  blood. 

The  flesh  of  the  Raven  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
Greenland.  They  likewise  use  the  skins  sewed  to-  ^ 
gethcr  as  an  inner  garment,  and  form  the  split  quills 
into  fishing-lines.  The  quills  are  iu  great  request  in 
our  own  country  for  the  tuning  of  harpsichords. 


* P.  13a.  I Ois.  d'Afrlque,  il.  pi.  % Hearne,  4.04.. 
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THE  CARRION  CROW.* 

The  Carrion  Crow  is  less  than  the  Raven  ; but  is 
similar  to  it  in  colour,  external  appearance,  and  in 
many  of  its  habits. — These  birds  live  chiefly  in  pairs, 
in  the  woods,  where  they  build  their  nests  on  the 
trees.  The  female  lays  five  or  six  eggs,  mucli  like 
those  of  the  Raven;  and,  while  sitting,  is  always-fed 
by  the  male.  They  feed  on  putrid  flesh  of  all  sorts  ; 
as  well  as  on  worms,  insects,  and  various  kinds  of 
grain.  Like  the  Ravens,  they  will  sometimes  pick 
out  the  eyes  of  Lambs  when  just  dropped.  They 
also  do  much  mischief  in  Rabbet-warrens,  by  killing 
and  devouring  the  young  Rabbets  ; and  Chickens 
and  young  Ducks  do  not  always  escape  their  at- 
tacks. 

“We  once  saw  this  bird  (says  Mr.  Montagu)  in 
pursuit  of  a pigeon',  at  which  it  made  several 
pounces  like  a Hawk  ; but  the  Pigeon  escaped  by 
dying  in  at  the  door  of  a house.  We  have  also 
seen  it  strike  a Pigeon  dead,  from  the  top  of  a barn, 
it  is  so  bold  a bird,  that  neither  the  Kite,  the  Buz- 
zard, nor  the  Raven,  approaches  its  nest  without 
being;  attacked  and  driven  away.  When  it  has 
young  it  will  even  insult  the  Peregrine  Falcon,  and 
at  one  pounce  frequently  brings  that  bird  to  the 
ground.! 

When  poultry  Hens  lay  their  eggs  in  hedges 
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bottoms  or  stack-yards,  Crows  are  often  caught  in 
the  act  of  devourine:  them. — On  the  northern  coast 

O 

of  Ireland  a friend  of  Dr.  Darwin  saw  above  a hun- 
dred Crows  at  once  preying  upon  Muscles:  each  Crow 
took  a Muscle  up  in  the  air  twenty  or  forty  yards 
high,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  stones,  and  thus,  by  break- 
ing the  shell,  got  possession  of  the  animal.  It  is  re- 
lated that  a certain  ancient  philosopher  walking- 
along  the  sea-shore  to  gather  shells,  one  of  these 
Unlucky'birds  mistaking  his  bald  head  for  a stone, 
dropped  a shell-fish  upon  it,  and  killed  at  once  a phi- 
losopher and  an  oyster. 

The  familiarity  and  audacity  of  the  Crows  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  is  astonishing.  They  fre- 
tjuent  the  courts  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Euro- 
peans ; and,  as  the  servants  are  carrying-in  dinner, 
will  alight  on  the  dishes,  and  liy  away  with  the  meat, 
if  not  driven  off  by  persons  who  attend  with  sticks  for 
that  purpose.! 

In  some  parts  of  North  America  they  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  destroy  the  new-sown  maize  by  pull- 
ing it  out  of  the  ground  and  devouring  it.  The 
ripening  plants  they  also  injure  very  greatly;  picking 
a hole  in  the  leaves  which  surround  the  ears,  and 
thus  exposing  them  to  corruption  by  letting  in  the 
rain.  1 he  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  and  New' 
Jersey  allowed  a reward  of  three-pence  or  four-pence 
a-head  for  destroying  them  ; but  the  law  was  soon, 
repealed,  on  account  of  the  expcnce  which  it  brought 
upon  the  public  treasury. ! 

^ ' ' ~ I ~ ii  . 
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, There  are  at  present  more  of  these  birds  bred  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Crows  had  become  so  nu- 
merous, and  were  thought  so  prejudicial  to  the  far- 
mer, that  they  were  considered  an  evil  worthy  of 
parliamentary  redress ; and  an  act  was  passed  for 
their  destruction,  in  which  also  Rooks  and  Choughs 
were  included.  Every  hamlet  was  ordered  to  destroy 
a certain  number  of  Crows’-nests  for  ten  successive 
years ; and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  as- 
semble at  stated  times  during  that  period,  in  order  to 
consult  on  the  most  proper  and  effectual  means  of 
extirpating  them.* 

d he  following  are  singular  modes  adopted  in  some 
countries  for  catching  these  birds : — A Crow  is  fast- 
ened alive  on  its  back  firmly  to  the  ground,  by  means 
of  a brace  on  each  side,  at  the  origin  of  the  wings. 
In  this  painful  position  the  animal  struggles  and 
screams  ; the  rest  of  its  species  flock  to  its  cries  from 
all  quarters^  with  the  intention,  probably,  of  afford- 
ing relief.  But  the  prisoner,  grasping  at  every  thing 
within  reach  to  extricate  himself  from  his  situation, 
5cl7.es  with  his  bill  and  claws,  which  arc  leit  at  liberty, 
all  that  come  near  him,  and  thus  delivers  them  a prey 
to  the  bird-catcher.—*  Crows  are  also  caught  with 
cones  of  paper  baited  with  raw  flesh  ; as  the  Crow 
introduces  his  head  to  devour  the  bait,  which  is  near 
the  bottom,  the  paper,  being  besmeared  with  bird- 
lime, sticks  to  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  and  he  re- 
mains hooded,  l.^nable  to  get  rid  of  this  bandage. 


* Prf'rn,  Brit,  Zos>l.  i,  ^Jo. 
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winch  covers  his  eyes  entirely,  the  Crow  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  air,  the  better  to  avoid 
striking  against  any  object;  till,  quite  exhausted,  lie 
sinks  down  near  the  spot  from  which  he  mounted. 

If  a Crow  be  put  into  a cage,  and  exposed  in  tlie 
fields,  his  calls  generally  attract  the  attention  of 
others  that  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  flock 
round  their  imprisoned  brother.  This  plan  is  some- 
times adopted  in  order  to  get  these  birds  within  gun- 
shot ; for,  Iiowever  shy  they  iniglit  otherwise  be, 
their  care  is  said  in  this  case  to  be  so  much  occu- 
pied on  their  friend,  as  to  render  them  almost  heed- 
less of  the  gunner’s  approach. 

Willughby  says,  that  this  bird  is  capable  of  being 
tauocht  to  articulate  several  words  with  considerable 
distinctness,*  By  the  ancients  it  was  esteemed,  par- 
ticularly when  it  appeared  on  the  left  hand,  as  a . 
bird  of  bad  omen, 

The  Crow  is  so  rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linnxus 
speaks  of  it  as  a bird  that  he  never  knew  killed  in 
that  country  but  once. — These  birds  are  often  seen 
white,  or  pied  ; a circumstance  that  takes  place 
much  more  frequently  in  black  species  than  in  any 
others. 'h 


f Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  zzi. 
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The  Rook  is  about  the  size  of  the  Carrion  Crow, 
but  its  plumage  is  more  glossy.  It  also  differs  in 
having  its  nostrils,  and  the -root  of  the  bill,  naked  \ 
in  the  Crow  these  are  covered  with  bristly  hair. 
This  arises  from  the  Rook’s  thrusting  its  bill  con- 
tinually into  the  earth  in  search  of  worms  and  other 
food. 

Besides  insects,  the  Rooks  feed  on  different  kinds  ' 
of  grain,, thus  causing  some  inconvenience  to  the 
farmer ; but  this  seenrs  greatly  repaid  by  the  good 
they  do  to  him,  in  extirpating  the  maggots  of  some  of 
the  most  destructive  of  the  Beetle  tribe.-^In  Suffolk, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  the  farmers  find  it 
their  interest  to  encourage  tht  breed  of  Rooks,  as 
the  only  means  of  freeing  their  grounds  from  the 
grub  which  produces  the  Cock-chafer,  which  in  this 
state  destroys  the  roots  of  corn  and  grass  to  such  a 
degree,  that  (says  Mr.  Stiliingfieet,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  observers  of  nature  whom  this  country  ever 
produced)  I have  myself  seen  a piece  of  pasture-land 
where  you  might  turn  up  the  turf  with  your  foot.” 
An  intelligent  farmer  in  Berkshire  informed  this 
gentleman,  that  one  year,  while  his  men  were  hoeing 
a field  of  turnips,  a great  number  of  Rooks  alighted 
In  a part  of  it  where  they  were  not  at  w’ork.  The 
cpnsequence  was  a remarkably  fine  crop  in  this  part. 


• SvNON  Y'.?g. — Corvus  Fnigilegus,  Liwi, — Freux  ou  Fraycnne.  Buff. 
— —iii’xy.  Bif  Js,  p.  ji. 
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while  In  the  remainder  of  the  field  there  was  scarcely 
any  turnips  that  year.* 

'Ihese  birds  are  gregarious,  being  sometimes  seen 
in  flocks  so  great  as  to  darken  the  air  in  their  flight. 
They  build  their  nests  on  high  trees,  close  to  each 
other  *,  generally  selecting  a large  clump  of  the  tallest 
trees  for  this  purpose.  ,When  once  settled,  they 
every  year  frequent  the  same  place.  Rooks  are, 
however,  but  bad  neighbours  to  each  other ; for  they 
are  continually  fighting  and  pulling  to  pieces  each 
other’s  nests.  These  proceedings  seem  unfavourable 
to  their  living  in  such  close  community;  and  yet,  if 
a pair  offers  to  build  on  a separate  tree,  the  nest  is 
plundered  and  demolished  at  once.  Some  unhappy 
couples  are  not  permitted  to  finish  any  nest  till  the 
rest  have  all  completed  their  buildings ; for  as  soon 
as  they  get  a few  sticks  together,  a party  comes  and 
demolishes  the  whole.  It  generally  happens  that  one 
of  the  pair  is  stationed  to  keep  guard,  while  the  other 
goes  abroad  for  materials. — From  their  conduct  in 
these  circumstances  our  cant-word  rooJdiig^  for  cheat- 
ing, originated.! 

As  soon  as  the  Rooks  have  finished  their  nests, 
and  before  they  lay,  the  cocks  begin  to  feed  the  hens  ; 
who  receive  their  bounty  with  a fondling  tremulous 
voice,  and  fluttering  wings,  and  all  the  little  blandish- 
ments that  are  expressed  by  the  young  while  in  a 
helpless  state.  This  galant  deportment  of  the  males 
is  continued  throusfh  the  whole  season  of  incubation. 

New-comers  are  often  severely  beaten  by  the  old. 


* Scilliugflcet’s  Tracts. 
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inhabitants,  (who  are  not  fond  of  intrusions  from 
other  societies,)  and  even  frequently  driven  quite 
away.  Of  this  an  instance  occurred  near  Newcastle, 
in  the  year  1783.  A pair  of  Rooks,  after  an  unsucr 
ccssfui  attempt  to  establish  themselves  in  a rookery 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Exchange,  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  take  refuge  on 
the  spile  of  that  building  ; and,  although  constantly 
interrupted  by  other  Rooks,  they  built  their  nest 
on  tne  iop  cj^  tho  and  reared  their  young, 

undistUi  oed  by  the  noise  of  the  populace  below 
tliv^m . the  nest  and  its  inhabitants  were  of  course 
turned  about  by  every  change  of  the  wind.  They 
returned  and  built  their  nest  every  year  on  the  same 
place,  till  the  year  17^3,  soon  after  which  the  spire 
was  taken  down.  A small  copper-plate  was  engraved, 
of  the  size  of  a watch-paper,  with  a representation  of 
the  top  of  the  spire  and  the  nest  j and  so  mnch  pleased 
were  the  inhabitants  and  other  persons  with  it,  that 
as  many  copies  were  sold  as  produced  to  the  engraver 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds, 

A remarkable  circumstance  respecting  these  birds 
occurred  a few  years  ago  at  Dallam  Tower,  in  West- 
moreland, the  seat  of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq There 

were  two  groves  adjoining  to  the  park;  one  of  which 
had  for  many  years  been  the  resort  of  a number  of 
Herons,  that  regularly  every  year  built  and  bred 
there.  In  the  other  was  a very  large  rookery.  For 
a long  time  the  two  tribes  lived  peaceably  together. 
At  length,  in  the  spring,  qf  1775,  the  trees  of  the 
heronry  were  cut  down,  and  the  young  brood  pe- 
jrished  by  the  fall  of  the  timber.  The  parent  birds^ 
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not  willing  to  be  driven  from  the  place,  endeavoured 
to  effect  a settlement  in  tlic  rookery.  The  Rooks 

4 

made  an  obstinate  resistance  ; but,  after  a desperate 

contest,  in  the  course  of  which  many  of  the  Rooks 

and  some  of  the  Herons  lost  their  lives,  the  latter  at 

% 

lenc^th  succeeded  in  obtainincr  possession  of  some  of 
the  trees,  and  that  very  spring  built  their  nests  afresh. 
The  next  season  a similar  conflict  took  place;  which, 
like  the  former,  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the 
Herons.  Since  this  time,  peace  seems  to  have'  been 
agreed  upon  between  them  : the  Rooks  have  relin- 
quished part  of  the  grove  to  the  Herons,  to  which 
part  alone 'they  confine  themselves  ; and  the  two 
communities  appear  to  live  together  in  as  much  har- 
mony as  before  the  dispute.* 

Ihe  following  anecdote  of  this  sagacious  commu- 
nity is  related  by  Dr.  Pcrcival,  in  his  Dissertations; 
“ A large  colony  of  Rooks  had  subsisted  many  years 
in  a grove  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Irwell,  near 
Manchester.  One  serene  evening,  I placed  myself 
within  the  view  of  it,  and  marked  with  attention 
the  various  labours,  pastimes,  and  evolutions,  of  this 
crow'ded  society.  The  idle  members  amused  them-, 
selves  with  chasing  each  other  through  endless  mazes; 
and,  in  their  fiiglit,  they  made  the  air  resound  with 
an  infinitude  of  discordant  noises.  In  the  midst  of 
these  playful  exertions,  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  one  Rook,  by  a sudden  turn,  struck  his  beak 
against  the  wing  of  another.  The  sufferer  instantly 


* HiitcIxinsorCs  Cumberland,  1.  18, 
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fell  into  the  river.  A general  cry  of  distress  ensued. 
The  birds  hovered,  with  every  expression  of  anxiety, 
over  their  distressed  companion.  Animated  by  their 
sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  language  of  counsel 
known  to  themselves,  he  sprang  into  the  air,  and,  by 
one  strong  effort,  reached  the  point  of  a rock  which 
projected  into  the  water.  The  joy  became  loud  and 
universal  ,;  but,  alas  1 it  was  soon  changed  into  notes  , 
of  lamentation  ; for  the  poor  wounded  bird,  in  at- 
'tempting  to  fly  towards  his  nest,  dropped  into  the 
river,  and  was  drowned,  amidst  the  moans  of  his 
whole  fraternity,” 

There  seems  to  exist  a wonderful  antipathy  be- 
tween these  birds  and  the  Raven : Mr.  Markwick 
says  that  in  the  year  i 778,  as  soon  as  a Raven  had 
built  her  nest  in  a tree  adjoining  to  a very  numerous 
rookery,  all  the  Rooks  immediately  forsook  the  spot, 
and  have  not  returned  to  build  there  since.  At  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester’s  rookery,  at  Broomham,  near 
Hastings,  upon  a Raven’s  building  her  nest  in  one  of 
the  trees,  all  the  Rooks  forsook  the  spot;  they,  how- 
ever, returned  to  their  haunts  in  the  autumn, 
and  built  their  nests  there  the  succeeding  year, 
it  is  no  very  diflicult  task  to  account  for  this  anti- 
pathy. The  , Raven  will  scarcely  suffer  any  bird 
whatever  to  come  wdthin  a quarter  of  a mile  of  its 
nest,  being  very  fierce  in  defending  it.  It  besides 
seizes  the  young  Rooks  from  their  nests,  to  feed  its 
own  young.  This  Mr.  Rambert  was  an  eye-witness 
to,  at  Mr.  Seymer’s,  at  Harford,  in  Dorsetshire ; for 
there  was  no  peace  in  the  rookery  night  nor  day,  til; 
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one  of  the  old  Ravens  was  killed,  and  the  rest  were 

destroyed. 

0 

. They  begin  to  build  In  March ; and,  after  the  breed- 
ing season  is  over,  forsake  their  nesting  trees,  and 
for  some  time  roost  elsewhere;  but  they  have  always 
been  observed  to  return  in  August.  In  October, 
they  repair  their  nests.f 

When  the  first  brood  of  Rooks  are  suiTiciently 
fledged,  they  all  leave  their  nest-trees  in  the  day-time, 
and  resort  to  some  distant  place  in  search  of  ^od : 
but  return  regularly  every  evening,  in  vast  flights, 
to  their  nest-trees;  where,  after  flying  round  several 
times  with  much  noise  and  clamour  till  they  are  all 
assembled  together,  they  take  up  their  abode  for  the 
night. 

O 


Mr.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 
speaking  of  the  evening  exercises  of  Rooks  in  the 


autumn,  remarks,  that  just  before  dusk  they  return 
in  long  strings  from  the  foraging  of  the  day,  and 
rendezvous  by  thousands  over  Selborne  Down,  where 
they  v/heel  round,  and  dive  in  a playful  manner  in 
the  air,  exerting  their  voices;  which  being  soften- 
ed oy  the  distance,  become  a pleasing  murmur,  not 
unliKe  lLc  cry  of  a pack  of  hounds  in  deep-echoing 
woods.  When  this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  least 
gleam  of  light  they  retire  to  the  deep  beech  woods 
of  listed  and  Kepley.  We  remember  (says  Mr. 
White)  a little  girl,  who,  as  she  was  going  to  bed 
used  to  remai;k,  on  such  an  occurrence,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  physico-theology,  that  the  Rooks  were  say. 


? Tinji,  t ran.  i.  127.  ill, 
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ing  their  prayers  ; and  yet  this  child  was  much  too 
young  to  be  aware  that  the  Scriptures  have  said  of 
the  Deity — that  He  feedeih  the  Ravens ^ who  call  upon 

hlmR 

In  the  parts  of  Hampshire  adjacent  to  the  New 
Forest,  after  the  Rook  has  reared  his  progeny,  and 
has  carried  off  such  of  them  as  have  escaped  the  arts 
of  men  and  boys,  he  retires  every  evening  at  a late 
hour,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  to  the 
closest  coverts  of  the  forest,  having  spent  the  day  in 
the  open  fields  and  inclosures  in  quest  of  food.  His 
late  retreat  to  the  forest  is  characteristic  of  the  near 

approach  of  night, 

\ 

Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day\Iong 
They  pick  their  scanty  fare,  a black’ning  train 
Of  loitering  Rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  fljght, 

And  seek  the  shelter  of  the  grove. — 

But  although  the  forest  may  be  called  his  winter 
habitation,  he  generally  every  day  visits  his  nursery; 
preserving  the  idea  of  a family,  which  he  begins  to 
make  provision  for  very  early  in  the  spring. 

Among  all  the  sounds  of  animal  nature,  few  are 
more  pleasing  than  the  cawing  of  Rooks.  The  Rook 
has  but  two  or  three  notes,  and  when  he  attempts  a 
solo  we  cannot  praise  his  song ; but  when  he  per- 
forms in  concert,  which  is  his  chief  delight,  these 
notes,  although  rough  in  themselves,  being  inters 
mixed  with  those  of  the  multitude,  have,  as  it  were, 
all  their  rough  edges  worn  off,  and  become  harmo- 
nious, especially  wdien  softened  in  the  air,  where  the 
bird  chiefly  performs.  e have  this  music  in  per-« 
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fection,  when  tlie  whole  colony  is  raised  by  the  dis< 
charge  of  a gun. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  remarked,  that  a consciousness  of 
danger  from  mankind  is  much  more  apparent  In 
Rooks  than  In  most  other  birds.  Any  one  who  has 
in  the  least  attended  to  them,  will  see  that  they  evi- 
dently distinguish  that  the  danger  is  greater  when 
a man  is  armed  with  a gun  than  when  he  has  no- 
weapon  in  his  hands.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  if  a 
person  happens  to  walk  under  a rookery  with  a gun 
in  his  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  trees  rise  on  their 
wings,  and  scream  to  the  unfledged  young  to  shrink 
into  their  nests  from  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  The 
country  people  observing  this  circumstance  so  uni- 
■formly  to  occur,  assert  that  Rooks  can  smell  gun- 
powder. 

In  England  these  birds  remain  during  the  whole 
year ; but  both  in  France  and  Silesia  they  migrate. 
It  is  a singular  circumstance,  that  the  island  of  Jersey 
should  be  entirely  without  Rooks;  particularly  when 
we  know  that  they  frequently  fly  over  from  our 
country  into  France.* 

The  young  birds,  when  skinned  and  made  into 
pies,  are  much  esteemed  by  some  persons  ; they  arc, 
however,  very  coarse  meat. 

THE  JACK DAW. t 

The  Jackdaws  are  common  birds  in  England, 


* Latham’s  Second  Supplement,  io8. 
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where  they  remain  during  the  whole  year ; but  iti 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  they  are  migratory. 

They^  frequent  old  towers  and  ruins  in  great 
flocks,  where  they  build  their  nests  ; and  they  hav^ 
been  sometimes  known  to  build  in  hollow  trees, 
near  a rookery^  and  to  join  the  Rooks  in  their 
foraging-parties.  In  some  parts  of  Hampshire,  from 
the  gi'eat  scarcity  of  towers  or  steeples^  they  are 
obliged  to  form  their  nests  under-ground j in  the 
Rabbet  holes ; they  also  build  in  the  interstices 
between  the  upright  and  cross  stones  of  Stonehenge, 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shepherd  boys  who  are 
always  idling  about  that  place.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
from  the  want  of  ruined  edifices,  they  often  build 

t 

their  nests  in  chimb evs.  In  a p'rate,  below  one  of 
these  nests,  which  had  not  been  used  for  some  time, 
a fire  was  lighted ; the  materials  of  the  nest  caught 
. fire,  and  they  were  in  such  quantity,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  the  house  could  be  preserved 
from  the  flames.^ 

These  birds  feed  principally  on  worms,  and  the 
grubs  of  insects  ; but  I was  once  witness  to  a singular 
deviation  from  their  usual  mode  in  tills  respect.  I 
was  walking  wdth  a friend  in  the  Inner  Temple 
garden,  about  the  middle  of  May  1802,  when  we 
observed  a Jackdaw  hovering,  in  a very  unusual 
manner,  over  the  Thames.  A barrel  was  floating 
near  the  place,  a buoy  to  a net  that  some  fishermen 
were  hauling  ; and  we  at  first  thought  the  bird  was 
about  to  alight  upon  it.  This,  however,  proved  a 


^ White’s  Selborne. — Litbam's  Sixond  Supplement. 
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mistake ; for  he  descended  to  the  surface  of  the 
Water,  and  fluttered  for  a few  seconds  with  his  bill 
and  feet  immersed  j he  then  rose,  flew  to  a little  dis- 
tance, and  again  did  the  same ; after  which  he 
made  a short  circuit,  and  alighted  on  a barge,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  garden,  where  he  devoured  a 
smafl  fish.  When  this  was  done,  he  made  a third 
attempt,  caught  another,  and  flew  oft  with  it  in  his- 
mouth. 

Jackdaws  are  easily  tamed  ; and  may,  with  a little 
difficulty,  be  taught  to  pronounce  several  words. 
They  conceal  such  parts  of  their  food  as  they  cannot 
eat ; and  often  along  with  it  small  pieces  of  money, 
or  toys,  frequently  occasioning,  for  the  momient, 
suspicions  of  theft  in  persons  who  are  innocent. 
They  may  be  fed  on  insects,  fruit, and  grain,  and  small 
pieces  of  meat. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  found  a variety  of  the 
Jackdaw,  that  has  a white  ring  round  its  neck.  In 
Norway,  and  other  cold  countries,  Jackdaws  have 
been  seen  entirely  white. 

THE  JAY.* 

This  beautiful  bird  is  well  known  in  our  woods  ; 
it  builds  in  the  trees  an  artless  nest,  composed  of 
sticks,  fibres,  and  twigs,  in  wTich  it  lays  live  or  six 
eggs.  Its  delicate  cinnamon-coloured  back  and 
breast,  with  blue  wing-coverts  barred  vrith  black 
and  white,  render  it  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds 
produced  in  these  islands.  Its  bill  is  black,  and 

* Synonyms.— Corvus  Glandarius.  Geay. 
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chin  white  ; and  on  its  forehead  is  a beautiful  tuft 
of  white  feathers,  streaked  with  black,  which  it  has 
the  power  of  erecting  at  pleasure.  Its  voice  is  harsh ^ 
grating,  and  unpleasant. 

When  kept  in  a domestic  state,  the  Jay  may  be 
rendered  very  familiar,  and  will  catch  and  repeat  a 
variety  of  sounds;  One  of  them  has  been  heard  to 
imitate  so  exactly  the  noise  made  by  the  action  of  a 
saw,  as  to  induce  passengers  to  suppose  that  a car- 
penter was  at  work  in  the  house; 

A Jay  kept  by  a person  in  the  north  of  England 
had  learned,  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  to  set  a cur 
Dog  upon  them,  by  whistling  and  calling  him  by 
his  name.  One  v/inter,  during  a severe  frost,  the 
Dog  was  by  this  means  excited  to  attack  a Cow  that 
was  big  with  Cali  ; when  the  poor  animal  fell  on 
the  ice,  and  was  much  hurt.  The  Jay  was  complained 
of  as  a nuisance,  and  its  owner  was  obliged  to  de- 
stroy it;* 

The  vouno:  Jays  continue  with  the  old  ones  till  the 
next  pairing  time  ; they  then  cliuse  each  its  mate, 
and  separate,  in  order  to  produce  a new'  progeny. 
Tlie  old  birds,  vdien  enticing  their  fledged  young  to 
follow  them,  make  a noise  like  the  mewing  of  a Cat. 

These  birds  feed  in  general  on  acorns,  nuts,  seeds, 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds;  and  in  summer  they  are  often 
found  injurious  to  gardens,  from  their  devouring  the 
peas  and  cherries.— Mr.  Wailis,in  his  Natural  Elistory 
of  Northumberland,  says,  “ They  come  two  or  three 
too-ethcr  out  of  the  wood  into  my  little  garden  af 
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^ SImonburn,  in  the  rasp  and  goose-berry  season,  and 
can  hardly  be  frightened  away;  proclaiming  it  (as  it 
were)  in  loud  clamours  from  tree  to  tree,  to  be  their 
own  property.” 

THE  MAGPIE.*  _ ' 

ITie  Magpie  is  an  elegant  bird;  and  feeds,  like  the 
Crow,  on  almost  all  substances,  animal  as  well  as  ve- 
getable, that  come  in  its  way.  It  forms  its  nest  with 
great  art : leaving  a hole  in  the  side  for  admittance, 
and  covering  the  whole  upper  part  with  a texture  of 
thorny  branches,  closely  entangled,  by  which  a re- 
treat is  secured  from  the  rude  attacks  of  other  birds  j 
the  inside  is  furnished  with  a sort  of  mattrass,  com- 
posed of  wool  and  other  soft  materials,  on  which  the 
young,  which  are  generally  seven  or  eight  in  num- 
ber, repose> 

It  is  a crafty,  and,  in  a tame  state,  a familiar  bird  ; 
and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce  not  only  words,  but 
short  sentences,  and  even  to  imitate  any  particular 
noise  that  it  hears. 

Plutarch  relates  a singular  story  of  a Magpie  be- 
longing to  a barber  at  Rome.  This  bird  could  imi- 
tate, to  a wonderful  extent,  almost  evefy  noise  that 
it  heard.  Some  trumpets  happened  one  day  to  be 
sounded  before  the  shop;  and  for  a day  or  two  after- 
wards the  Magpie  was  quite  mute,  and  seemed  pen- 
sive and  melancholy.  This  surprized  all  who  knev%'' 
it  ; and  they  supposed-that  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 

■ - ■ ■■  ■ - - . — . - 1 ■ ■ , _ ^ 
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had  so  stunned  it  as  to  deprive  it  at  the  same  time 
both  of  voice  and  hearing.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  was  not  the  case;  for,  says  this  writer,  the 
bird  had  been  all  the  time  occupied  in  profound  me- 
ditation, and  was  studying  how  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets : accordingly,  in  the  first  attempt, 
it  perfectly  imitated  all  their  repetitions,  stops,  and 
changes.  This  new  lesson,  however,  made  it  entirely 
forget  every  thing  that  it  had  learned  before. 

The  Magpie  is  found  in  certain  districts  of  Nor- 
way ; but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  If  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  parts  where  it  is  not  commonly  seen, 
it  is  considered  as  a sign  of  the  approaching  death  of 
some  principal  person  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
our  own  country  the  Magpie  is  also  esteemed  a bird 
of  omen.  In  various  parts  of  the  north  of  England, 
if  one  of  these  birds  is  observed  flying  by  itself,  it  is 
axcounted  by  the  vulgar  a sign  of  ill  luck  : if  there 
are  two  together,  they  forebode  something  fortu- 
nate : three  indicate  a funeral;  and  four  a wedding. 

Like  the  other  birds  of  its  tribe,  the  Magpie  is 
greatly  addicted  to  stealing  ; and  when  it  is  satiated, 
will  frequently  even  hoard  up  its  provisions.  It  often 
commits  ravages  in  Rabbet-warrens  and  poultiy- 
yards,  by  killing  the  young  animals,  and  destioying 
eggs.  It  may  be  taken  by  means  of  a steel  tiap  ba.it- 
ed  with  a Rat  or  a dead  bird. 


* Aceibl,  ii. 
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Tin-  CINEREOUS  CROW.* 

The  Cinereous  Crow,  a bird  confined  to  North 
America,  and  very  common  about  Hudson’s-bay, 
is  so  small  as  seldom  to  weigh  three  ounces.  Its 
plumage  is  brown-grey ; the  feathers  are  vety  long, 
soft,  and  silky,  and  in  general  so  much  unwebbed  as 
in  many  parts  of  the  body  to  resemble  hair. 

This  bird  is  very  familiar^  and  fond  of  frequenting 
habitations,  either  houses  or  tents  j and  it  is  so  much 
inclined  to  pilfering,  that  no  kind  of  provisions,  either 
fresh  or  salted,  is  secure  from  its  depredations.  It 
is  sufficiently  bold  to  come  into  tents,  sit  on  the  edge 
of  the  kettle  when  hanging  over  the  fire,  and  steal 
victuals  out  of  the  dishes* 

It  is  very  troublesome  to  the  hunters^  both  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  ; frequently  following  them  a whole 
day : it  will  perch  on  a tree  while  the  hunter  is  bait- 
ing his  Martin-traps,  and,  as  soon  as  his  back  is 
turned,  go  and  eat  the  baits.— It  is  a kind  of  mock- 
bird  ; and  has,  of  course,  a variety  of  notes.  It  is 
easily  tamed,  but  never  lives  long  in  confinement ; 
always  pining  away  (notwithstanding  its  eating 
freely)  from  the  moment  it  is  caught. 

ihe  care  that  this  bird  takes  in  laying  up  in  sum- 
iper  a stock  of  fruit  for  winter  provision,  when  no 
fruit  is  to  be  had  abroad,  is  a remarkable  instance  cf 
foresight  in  the  bird  tribes  ; for  this  propensity  is  un- 
common among  them* 


S’/nonjMs. — Coi  vus  Canadensis.  Geay  brun  de  Canada, 
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Its  nest  is  built  in  trees,  exactly  in  the  manner  of 
those  of  the  Blackbird  and  Thrush  ; and  the  female 
lays  four  blue  eggs,  but  seldom  hatches  more  than 
three.  It  breeds  early  in  the  spring  ; and,  though  it 
sometimes  steals  flesh,  it  never  eats  it,  but  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  fruits,  moss,  and  Worms.* 

THE  RED-LEGGED  CROW.f 

t 

This  species,  which  is  partial  to  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous habitations,  is  not  very  common  in  any  part 
of  the  world  ; it  is,  however,  found  in  some  particu- 
lar parts  of  both  Asia  and  Africa.  In  our  country, 
it  frequents  some  places  in  Cornwall  and  North 
Wales,  inhabiting  the  clifls  and  ruinous  castles  along 
the  shores.  A few  are  found  on  Dover-cliff,  where 
they  came  entirely  by  accident,:  a gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  a pair  sent  from  Cornwall  as  a 
present,  which  escaped,  and  stocked  those  locks. 
They  arc  not  constant  to  their  abode;  but  frequently, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  desert  the  place  for  a week 
or  ten  days  at  a time. 

The  colour  of  this  Crow  is  a fine  blue  or  purple 
black  ; and  its  bill  and  legs  are  of  a bright  and  deep 
prange.;{; 

It  is  a very  tender  bird,  of  an  elegant  form,  and 
unable  to  bear  severe  weather.  Active,  restless,  and 


* Hcarne,  405. 
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meddling,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  where  tilings  of 
consequence  lie.  It  is  much  taken  with  glittering 
objects  ; and  very  apt  to  snatch  up  bits  of  lighted 
sticks,  so  that  instances  have  occurred  of  houses 
being  set  on  lire  by  it.  The  injury  that  it  does  to 
thatched  houses  is  sometimes  very  great ; for,  tear- 
ing holes  into  them  with  its  long  bill  in  search  of 
worms  and  insects,  the  rain  is  admitted  and  quickens 
their  decay.  It  will  also  often  pick  out  lime  from 
walls,  in  search  of  Spiders  and  Flies. 

These  birds  commonly  fly  very  high,  and  make  a 

I-  • 

more  shrill  noise  than  the  Jackdaw.  The  Cornish 
peasantry  attend  so  much  to  them,  that  it  is  very 
common  to  see  them  tame  in  their  gardens.  They 
shriek  out  aloud  at  the  appearance  of  any  thing 
strange  or  frightful ; but  when  applying  for  food,  or 
desirous  of  pleasing  those  who  usually  fondle  them, 
their  chattering  is  very  soft  and  engaging. 

When  tame,  they  are  very  docile  and  amusing, 
and  extremely  regular  to  their  time  of  feeding.  But, 
however  familiar  they  may  be  to  their  immediate 
friends,  they  will  not  admit  a stranger  to  touch 
them. 

Their  nests  are  built  about  the  middle  of  the  cliffs, 
or  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  ruins.  The  eggs, 
w^hich  are  four  or  flve,  are  somev/hat  longer  than 
those  of  the  Jackdaw,  and  of  a cinereous  wdiite,  mark- 
ed with  irregular  dusky  blotches.  From  their  being 
very  tender,  these  birds  are  seldom  seen  abroad  biat 
in  fine  weather.* 


* Boiiase,  243. 
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THE  ORIOLE  TRIBE. 

THE  characteristics  of  this  tribe  are,  a straight, 
conic,  very  sharp-pointed  bill ; with  tlic  mandibles  , 
equal  in  length,  and  the  edges  sharp  and  inclining 
inwards,  Ihe  nostrils  are  small ; they  are  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  are  partly  covered.  The 
tongue  IS  cleft  at  the  end.  Tlie  toes  stand  three  forr 
v/ard  and  one  backward,  and  the  middle  one  is  joined 
near  the  base  to  the  obiter. 

It  is  a noisy,  gregarious,  and  voracious  race  ; and 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  America.  Most  of 
the  species  form  pendulous  nests,  from  the  exterior 
branches  of  trees,  which  secure  them  from  the 
rapacious  animals.  Several  of  these  are  usually  con- 
structed on  one  tree.  The  birds  in  many  parts  are  ex- 
tremely numerous;  and  feed,  most  of  them,  on  fruits, 
but  some  on  insects  and  m'aino 

p 

THE  RED-WINGED  OP.IOLE* 

Is  about  the  size  of  a Starling,  being  nearly  nine 
inches  long.  The  bill  is  black,  and  almost  an  inch  in 
length.  The  whole  body  is  of  a deep  black  ; except 
the  upper  part  of  the  wings,  which  is  of  a full  red. 
The  legs  are  black. 

These  birds  are  peculiar  to  America;  in  some  parts 
of  which  they  sometimes  appear  in  such  immense 
flocks,  that  frequently  at  one  draw  of  a net  more 


Synonyms. — Oriolus  Pliceniclus.  — Commandeui'.  — 
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tlian  three  hundred  are  caught.  1 hey  feed  on  hi., 
sects,  w’hcat,  and  maize;  and  are  exceedingly  destiuc- 
tive  to  the  grain.  Their  common  name  in  America 
is  Maize-iJjief : they  seldom  attack  the  maize  except 
just  after  it  is  sown,  or  afterwards  on  the  ear  becom- 
incr  crreen,  when,  pecking  a hole  in  the  side,  the  lain 
is  admitted,  and  the  grain  spoiled.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  do  this  in  search  of  insects.  The  farmers 
sometimes  attempt  their  destruction,  by  steeping  the 
maize  in  a decoction  of  white  hellebore  before  it  is 
sown  : the  birds  that  eat  this  prepared  corn  are 
seized  with  a vertigo,  and  fall  down.*  They  are  so 
bold  and  voracious,  that  the  flock  may  frequently 
be  shot-at  two  or  three  times  before  they  can  be 
driven  off ; indeed  it  often  happens,  that  during 
t]ie  second  loading  of  the  gun  their  number  im 
creases. 

Catesby  tells  us,  tliat  these  birds,  in  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  always  breed  among  the  rushes  ; the  points 
of  which  they  weave  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  roof  or 
shed,  under  which  they  build  their  nest,  at  so  judi- 
cious a height  that  it  can  never  be  reached  even  by 
the  highest  fioods.t  Latham  says,  that  they  build 
between  the  forks  of  trees,  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  in  swamps  which  are  seldom  penetrable 
by  man. 

They  are  easily  caught  in  traps,  in  thickets  which 
they  frequent ; and  are,  without  difficulty,  rendered 
tame,  and  even  taught  to  speak.  They  are  fond  of 
singing ; and  are  exceedingly  playful,  either  when 


* Latham, — Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  300. 
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confined  or  when  suffered  to  run  about  the  house. 
With  the  liveliness  and  familiarity  which  they  possess^ 
It  IS  said  to  be  highly  diverting  to  place  them  before  a 
looking-glass,  and  observe  their  strange  and  whimsi- 
cal gesticulations : sometimes  they  erect  the  feathers 
of  their  head,  and  hiss  at  the  image  j then  lowering 
theii  crest,  they  set  up  their  tail,  quiver  their  wings, 
and  strike  at  it  with  their  bills.  Whether  taken 
young  or  old,  they  become  immediately  tame.  It  is 
very  common  to  keep  them  in  a cylindrical  cage 
with  bells,  which  they  turn  round  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Squirrels  are  often  made  to  do  in  this  country. 
When  they  have  been  confined  in  a cage  for  some 
years,  they  are  said  to  become  perfectly  white,  and 
so  stupid  and  inanimate  as  at  last  not  to  be  able  to 
feed  themselves  ; this,  however,  never  happens 
abroad.* 

the  ICTERIC  ORIOLE. t 

The  Icteric  Oriole  is  a native  of  Carolina  and: 
Jamaica;  and  in  size  is  somewhat  less  than  a 
Black-bird.  It  feeds  on  insects  ; for  the  purpose  of 
killing  which,  the  Americans  keep  it  in  their  houses. 
It  hops  about,  like  the  Magpie ; and  has  also  many 
other  gestures  of  that  bird.  Albin  tells  us,  that  in  all 
its  actions  it  resembles  the  Starling  ; and  adds,  that 
sometim.es  four  or  five  of  tliem  w-ill  unite  to  attack 
a larger  bird,  which,  after  they  have  killed,  they  eat 

* Rricke II,  p.  i tjo. 
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In  a very  orderly  manner,  each  chusing  his  part  ac- 
cording to  his  valour.  In  a wild  state,  they  are  so 
fierce  and  bold,  that  when  disturbed  they  will  attack 
even  man ; but  when  introduced  into  our  society, 
they  are  said  to  be  easily  tamed. 

Their  nests  are  constructed  in  a cylindrical  form  ; 
several  on  the  same  tree,  and  suspended  from  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  where  they  wave  freely 
in  the  air.  In  these  situations  they  are  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  animals  as  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  young.  Several  other  species  construct  ‘ their 
nests  in  a similar  manner. 

% 

THE  WEAVER  ORIOLE.* 

I 

This  species  is  found  in  Senegal,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Africa.  Two  females  that  were  brought 
from  thence  being  kept  together  in  a cage,  it  w^as 
observed  that  they  entwined  some  of  the  stalks  of 
the  Pimpernel,  with  which  they  were  fed,  in  the. 
wires.  As  this  seemed  to  shew  a disposition  for 
forming  a nest,  some  rush-stalks  were  put  into  the 
cage : on  which  they  presently  made  a nest  large 
enough  to  hide  one  of  them ; but  it  \vas  as  often 
deranged  as  made,  the  work  of  one  day  being  spoil- 
ed the  next.  This  seemed  to  prove  that  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  nest  in  a state  of  nature,  was  the  work 
of  both  male  and  female,  and  that  the  female  is  not 
able  to  finish  this  important  work  by  herself. 

A bird  of  this  species  having  by  accident  obtained 


* Synonyms.— Oiiolus  Textor,  — Cap-niore.  Bitf, — Weaver 
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a thread  of  sewing-silk,  wove  it  among  the  wires  of 
its  cage  ; and  on  being  supplied  with  more,  it  inter- 
laced the  whole  very  confusedly,  so  as  to  prevent 
most  part  of  that  side  of  the  cage  from  being  seen 
throug’h.  It  was  found  to  prefer  green  and  yellow 
silks  to  those  of  any  other  colour. 


THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE  TRIBE. 

TFIE  Birds  of  Paradise  have  their  bills  slightly 
bent,  and  the  base  clad  with  velvet-like  feathers. 
Tiie  nostrils  are  small,  and  covered.  The  tail  con- 
sists of  ten  feathers ; the  tveo  middle  ones  of  which, 
in  several  of  the  species.,  are  very  long,  and  webbed 
only  at  the  base  and  tips.  The  legs  and  feet  are  large 
and  strono'  : havine;  three  toes  forward  and  one 
backward,  the  middle  one  connected  to  the  outer  as 
tar  as  the  first  joint. 

This  tribe  has,  till  lately,  been  very  imperfectly ' 
known;  and  of  the  manners  of  the  individuals  we 
are  even  yet  almost  entirely  ignorant.  No  class  of 
birds  has  given  rise  to  more  fables  than  this.  From 
diderent  writers  we  are  taught  to  understand  that 
they  never  touch  the  ground,  from  the  time  of  their 
oidusion  from  the  egg  to  their  death  ; that  they 
jive  v'holly  on  tiie  dew,  and  are  produced  without 
legs  ; that  when  they  sleep  tliey  hang  themselves  by 
the  two  long  feathers  of  the  tail  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree  ; that  the  female  produces  her  egg  in  the  air, 
vciiich  tlie  male  receives  in  an  orifice  in  his  body, 
where  it  is  hatched  ; and  a thousand  other  stories, 
toD  ridiculous  even  to  mention. 
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The  whole  race,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  ac- 
quainted with  them,  are  natives  of  New  Guinea,  from 
whence  they  migrate  into  the  neighbouring  isles. 
They  are  in  general  extremely  brilliant  in  their  co- 
lours. 

THE  GREATER  BIRD  OF  PARADISE.'* 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  both  of 
which  chiefly  inhabit  the  islands  of  Arrou.  Tliey 
arc  supposed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  and  to  reside 
there  during  the  wet  monsoon  ; but  they  retire  to 
the  Arrou  isles,  about  a hundred  and  forty  miles 
eastward,  during  the  dry  or  western  monsoon. 

They  always  migrate  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty, 
and  have  a leader  which  the  inhabitants  of  Arrou 
call  the  kina: : he  is  said  to  be  black,  to  have  red 
spots,  and  to  fly  far  above  the  flock,  which  never 
desert  him,  but  -settle  in  the  same  place  as  he  does. 
They  never  fly  with  the  wind,  as  in  that  case  their 
loose  plumage  would  be  rufiled,  and  blown  over 
their  heads ; and  a change  of  wind  often  compels 
them  to  alight  on  the  ground,  from  which  they  can- 
not rise  without  great  difliculty.  When  they  are 
surprised  by  a heavy  gale,  they  instantly  soar  to  a 
highpr  region,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempest  ; 
there,  in  a serene  sky,  they  float  at  ease  on  their 
light  flowing  feathers,  or  pursue  tlieir  journey  in  se- 
curity. During  their  flight  they  cry  like  Starlings  ; 
but  when  a storm  blows  in  their  rear,  they  express 


♦Synonyms. — Paradisca  apoda.  Llwi. — Olseau  de  Paradis.  Buff. 
:pird&  of  Paradise.  JnUiighhy, — Greater  P>ird  ef  Paradise.  Latkam. 
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their  distressed  situation  by  a note  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  croaking  of  a Raven.  In  calm  weather, 
great  numbers  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  flying, 
both  in  companies  and ' singly,  in  pursuit  of  the 
larger  butterflies  and  otiier  insects  on  which  they 
feed. 

They  never  willingly  alight  but  on  the  highest 
trees.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  the  insect  tribes. 

Their  arrival  at  Arrou  is  watched  by  the  natives  ; 
who  either  shoot  them  with  blunt  arrows,  or  catch 
them  with  bird-lime  or  in  nooses.  When  caught, 
they  make  a vigorous  resistance,  and  defend  them- 
selves stoutly  with  their  bills.  They  are  instantly 
killed,  the  entrails  and  breast-bone  arc  taken  out,  and 
they  are  then  dried  with  smoke  and  sulphur  for  ex- 
portation to  Banda,  where  they  are  sold  for  half  a 
rix-dollar  each.  They  arc  sent  to  all  parts  of  India 
and  to  Persia,  to  adorn  the  turbans  of  persojis  of 
rank,  and  even  the  trappings  of  the  horses.  Not 
long  ago,  they  formed  an  additional  ornament  tq 
the  elegant  head-dresses  of  the  British  fair.* 

O 
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THESE  birds  have  their  bill  weak,  and  more  or 
less  bending.  The  nostrils  arc  bounded  by  a small 
nm  ; and  tlic  tongv.e  is  short,  and  pointed.  The  toes 
are  placed  two  forwards  and  two  backwards.  The 
tail  is  wedge- sliaped,  and  consists  of  ten  soft  feathers. 


* Latliam,  li.  471. — Shaw’s  Mus.  Lev.  83. — Penn.  Outlines,  i.  145. 
ForyeiUs  Voyage  10  New  Guinea, 
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The  diiFerent  species  are  scattered  through  tlie 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  are  much  more 
usual  in  the  hot  than  in  temperate  or  cold  cli- 
mates. Only  one  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  are  natives  even  of 
Turope. 

THE  COMMON  CUCKOO.* 


The  Cuckoo  visits  us  early  in  the  spring.  Its 
well-known  cry  is  generally  heard  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  ceases  about  the  latter  end  of  June : 
its  stay  is  short,  the  old  Cuckoos  being  said  to  quit 
this  country  early  in  July.  These  birds  are  generally 
supposed  to  build  no  nest ; but,  \vhat  is  also  extraor- 
dinary, the  female  Cuckoo  deposits  her  solitary 

^ . o 

in  that  of  another  bird,  by  whom  it  is  hatched.  The 
nests  she  chusesfor  this  purpose  are  generally  selected 
from  those  of  the  following  birds  ; the  Kedu’e-snar- 


row,  VV^ater-wagtail,  Titlark,  Yellow-hammer,  Green 
Linnet,  or  the  Whinchat.  Of  these  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  she  shews  much  the  greatest  partiality  to 
the  nest  of  the  Hedge-sparrow. 

We  owe  the  following  account  of  the  economy  of 
this  singular  bird  in  the  disposal  of  its  egg,  to  the 
accurate  observations  of  Mr.  Edward  Jenner  5 com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Ixxviiith  volume  of  their 
1 ransactions. 


He  observes  that,  during  the  time  the  Hedge- 


* SruoNYMs.-— Cucnliis  canorus.  Linn. — Coucou.  — Box'. 

Birds } p,  104., — 'Penn.  Bnt,  ZooL  nsol.  i.  tab.  3^5. 
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sparrow  is  laying  her  eggs,  which  generally  occupies 
lour  or  live  days,  the  Cuckoo  contrives  to  deposit 
lier  egg  among  the  rest,  leaving  the  future  care  of  it 
entirely  to  the  Hedge-span  ow.  This  intrusion  often 
occasions  some  disorder;  for  the  old  Hedge-sparrow 
at  intervals,  whilst  she  is  sitting,  not  only  throws 
out  some  of  her  own  eggs,  but  sometimes  injures 
them  in  such  a way  that  they  become  addle,  so  that 
it  frequently  happens  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  parent-bird’s  eggs  are  hatched : but, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  it  has  never  been  observed 
that  she  has  either  thrown  out  or  injured  the  egg  of 
the  Cuckoo.  When  the  Hedge-sparrow  has  sat  her 
usual  time,  and  has  disengaged  the  young  Cuckoo 
and  some  of  her  own  offspring  from  the  shell,  her 
own  young  ones,  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain 
unhatched,  are  soon  turned  out : the  young  Cuckoo 
then  remiains  in  full  possession  of  the  nest,  and  is  the 
sole  object  of  the  future  care  of  the  foster-parents 
The  young  birds  are  not  previously  killed,  nor  the 
esftrs  demolished;  but  they  are  left  to  perish  together^ 
either  entangled  in  the  bush  that  contains  the  nestj 
or  lying  on  the  ground  under  it. — IMr.  Jenner  next 
proceeds  to  account  for  this  seemingly  unnatural 
circumstance  ; and,  as  what  he  has  advanced  is  the 
result  of  his  own  repeated  observations,  I shall  give 
it  nearly  in  his  own  words  : “ On  the  18th  of  June, 

1 787,  he  examined  a nest  of  a Hedge-sparrow, which 
then  contained  a Cuckoo’s  and  three  Hedge-spar- 
row’s eggs.  On  inspeeting  it  the  day  following,  the 
bird  had  hatched ; but  the  nest  then  contained  only 
a young  Cuckoo  and  one  young  Hedge-sparrow. 
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The  nest  was  placed  so  near  the  extremity  of  a hedge, 
that  he  could  distinctly  see  what  was  going  forward 


in  it ; and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  saw  the  young 
Cuckoo,  though  so  lately  hatched,  in  tlie  act  of  turn- 
ing out  tlie  young  Hedge-sparrow.  The  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  was  curious : the  little  animal. 


with  the  assistance  of  its  rump  and  wings,  contrived 
to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back,  and,  making  a lodg- 
ment for  its  burthen  by  elevating  its  elbows,  climbed 
backwards  with  it  up  the  side  of  the  nest  nil  it  readi- 
ed the  top;  where  resting  for  a moment,  it  threw  o(F 
its  load  with  a jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the 


nest.  After  remainino;  a short  time  in  this  situation, 
and  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of  its  wings, 
as  if  to  be  convinced  that  the  business  was  properly 
executed,  it  dropped  into  the  nest  again.  Mr.  J.  made 
several  experiments  in  different  nests,  by  repeatedly 
putting  in  an  egg  to  the  young  Cuckoo  ; which  he 
always  found  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  nature  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided for  the  singular  disposition  of  the  Cuckoo,  in 
its  formation  at  this  period;  for,  different  from  other 
newly-hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the  scapula: 
downv/ard,  is  very  broad,  with  a considerable  de- 
pression in  the  middle,  which  seems  intended  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a miore  secure 
lodgment  to  the  egg  of  the  Hedge-sparrow  or  its 
young  one,  while  the  young  Cuckoo  is  employed  in 
removing  cither  of  them  from  the  nest.  When  it  is 
above  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  filled  up, 
the  back  assumes  the  shape  of  that  of  nestling  birds 
in  general,  and  at  tliat  time  the  disposition  for  turn- 
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ing  out  its  companion  entirely  ceases.  The  smaH- 
ness  of  the  Cuckoo’s  egg,  which  in  general  is  less  than 
that  of  the  House-sparrow,  is  another  circumstance 
to  be  attended  to  in  this  surprising  transaction,  and 
seems  to  account  for  the  parent  Cuckoo’s  depositing 
it  in  the  nests  of  such  small  birds  only  as  have  been 
mentioned.  If  she  were  to  do  this  in  the  nest  of  a 
bird  that  produced  a larger  egg,  and  consequently  a 
larger  nestling,  the  design  would  probably  be  frus- 
trated ; the  young  Cuckoo  would  be  unequal  to  the 
task  of  becoming  sole  possessor  of  the  nest,  and 
might  fall  a sacrifice  to  the  superior  strength  of  its 
partners.” 

Mr.  Jenner  observes,  that  it  sometimes  happens* 
that  the  eggs  of  two  Cuckoos  are  deposited  in  the 
same  nest  j and  gives  the  following  instance,  which 
fell  under  his  observation.  Two  Cuckoos  and  a 
Hedge-sparrow  were  hatched  in  the  same  nest ; one 
Hedge-sparrow’s  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a few 
hours  a contest  began  between  the  Cuckoos  for  pos- 
session of  the  nest,  which  continued  undetermined 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  wdien  one  of 
them,  which  was  somewhat  superior  in  size,  turned 
out  the  other,  together  with  the  young  Hedge-sparrow 
and  the  unhatched  egg.  This  contest,  he  adds,  was 
very  remarkable  : the  combatants  alternately  appear- 
ed to  have  the  advantage,  as  each  carried  the  other 
several  times  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  nest,  and  again 
sank  down  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  its  burthen  ; 
till  at  length,  after  various  efforts,  the  strongest  pre- 
vailed, and  was  afterwards  brought  up  by  the  Hedge- 
sparrows. 
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Tliere  Is  certainly  no  reason  to  be  assigned  from 
’the  formation  of  this  bird,  why,  in  common  with 
others,  it  should  not  build  a nest,  incubate  its  eggs, 
and  rear  its  own  young ; for  it  is  in  every  respect 
perfectly  formed  for  all  these  oflices.  To  what  cause 
then  may  we  attribute  the  above  singularities  ? May 
they  not  be  ov/ingto  the  following  circumstances  ? — 
the  short  residence  this  bird  is  allowed  to  make  in 
the  country  where  it  is  destined  to  propagate  its 
species,  anci  the  call  that  nature  has  upon  it  during 
that  short  residence  to  produce  a numerous  progeny. 
The  Cuckoo's  first  appearance  here  is  about  the 
middle  of  April : its  egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation 
till  some  weeks  after  its  arrival,  seldom  before  the 
middle  of, May.  A fortnight  is  taken  up  by  the  sit- 
ting bird  in  hatching  the  egg.  The  young  bird  ge- 
nerally continues  three  weeks  in  the  nest  before  it 
flies,  anci  the  foster-parents  feed  it  more  than  five 
weeks  after  this  period ; so  that  if  a Cuckoo  should 
be  ready  with  an  egg  much  sooner  than  the  time 
■pointed  out,  not  a single  nestling,  even  of  tlie  ear- 
liest, would  be  fit  to  provide  for  itself  before  its 
parent  would  be  instinctively  directed  to  seek  a new 
residence,  and  be  thus  compelled  to  abandon  its 
offspring  ; for  the  old  birds  take  their  final  leave  of 
this  country  the  first  week  in  July. 

“ There  seems  (says  Mr.  Tenner)  no  precise  time 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  young  Cuckoos.  I believe 
they  go  off  in  succession,  probably  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ; for  al- 
though they  stay  here  till  they  become  nearly  equal 
111  size,  and  in  growth  of  plumage,  to  the  parent, 

VOL.  II.  T ' 
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yet  in  this  very  state  the  fostering  care  of  the  Hedge- 
sparrow  is  not  withdrawn  from  them.  I have  fre- 
quently seen  the  young  Cuckoo  of  such  a size,  that 
thejdedge-sparrow  has  perched  on  its  baek^  or  half- 
expanded  wing,  in  order  To  gain  sufficient  elevation 
to  put  the  food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  advanced 
age  it  is  probable  that  the  young  Cuckoos  procure 
some  food  for  themselves  ; like  the  young  Rook,  for 
instance,  which  in  part  feeds  itself,  and  is  partly 
fed  by  the  old  ones,  till  the  approach  of  the  pairing 
season.” 

The  same  instinctive  impulse  which  directs  the 
Cuckoo  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  direets  her  young  one  to  throw'  out  the  eggs 
and  vouns:  of  the  owmer  of  the  nest.  The  scheme 
of  nature  w'ould  be  incomplete  without  it ; for  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  birds  destined  to  find  nourishment  for  the 
Ciuckoo,  to  find  it  also  for  their  own  young  ones,after 
a certain  period  ; nor  would  there  be  room  for  them 
all  to  inhabit  the  nest. 

The  above  are  certainly  wHl-attested  instances  of 
the  Cuckoo’s  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests,  and 
trusting  its  young  to  the  protection,  of  other  birds  ; 
yet  w’e  have  also  instances,  equally  w'ell  attested,  ot 
their  hatching  and  feeding  their  own  nestlings  : 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stafibrd  one  day  w'alking  in  Blossnp- 
dale,  in  Derbyshire,  saw^  a Cuckoo  rise  from  its  nest ; 
which  was  on  the  stump  of  a tree  that  had  been 
some  time  felled,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  the  colour 
. of  the  bird.  In  this  nest  were  two  young  Cuckoos  ; 
one  of  which  he  fastened  to  the  ground  by  mear^s  of 
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a peg  and  line  ; and  very  frequently,  for  many  days, 
beheld  the  old  Cuckoo  feed  them. 

Mr.  Dalnes  Barrington,  who  recorded  this  ac- 
count, was  also  furnished  with  two  other  instances 
of  Cuckoos’  nests,  in  which  the  proper  parents  fed 
their  young  ; the  one  within  four  miles  of  London, 
and  the  other  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Merioneth- 
shire. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  Cuckoo 
remains  in  this  country  hidden  in  hollow  trees,  and 
in  a torpid  state,  during  the  winter.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  Willughby,  on  the  credit  of  another 
person,  relates  the  following  story : “ The  ser- 
vants of  a gentleman  in  the  country,  having  stock- 
ed up,  in  one  of  the  meadows,  some  old,  dry,  rotten 
willows,  thought  proper,  on  a certain  occasion,  to 
carry  them  home.  In  heating  a stove,  twovlogs  of 
this  timber  were  put  into  the  lower  part,  and  fire  was 
applied  as  usual.  But  soon,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  family,  was  heard  the  voice  of  a Cuckoo,  chirping 
three  times  from  under  the  stove.  Wondering  at 

t 

so  extraordinary  a cry  in  winter  time,  the  servants 
drew  the  willow  logs  from  the  furnace,  and  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  them  saw  something  move  ; when 
taking  an  ax,  they  opened  the  hole,  and,  thrusting  in 
their  hands,  first  they  plucked  out  nothing  but  fea- 
thers ; afterwards  thev  ffot  hold  of  a livinsr  animal, 
and  this  was  the  Cuckoo  that  the  fire  had  waked.  It  - > 
was,  indeed,  (continues  our  historian)  brisk  and 
lively,  but  wholly  naked  and  bare  of  feathers^  and 
without  any  winter  provision  in  its  hole.  This 
Cuckoo  the  boys  kept  two  years  afterwards,  alive  ii^ 
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the  stove  ; but  whether  it  repaid  them  with  a second 
song,  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought  fit  ta 
inform  us.”* 

A few  years  ago  a young  Cuckoo  was  found  in  a 
torpid  state,  In  the  thickest  part  of  a close  furze- 
bush.  When  taken  up^  it  soon  exhibited  signs  of 
life,  but  was  quite  destitute  of  feathers.  Being  kept 
warm,  and  carefully  fed,  it  grew  and  recovered  its 
coat.  In  the  spring  following  it  made  its  escape ; 
and  in  flying  across  the  river  Tyne,  was  heard  to  give 
its  usual  call.t 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assert  as  a general  fact,  that 
the  Cuckoos  remain  torpid  in  this  country  during 
the  winter,  because  half  a dozen  (or  perhaps  not  so 
many)  instances  are  recorded  of  their  having  been 
found  in  this  state.  We  are  led  much  rather  to  sup- 
pose, that  these  accidental  occurrences  have  arisen 
probably  from  their  being  young  birds  that  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  leave  us  at  the  usual  time  of 
migration,  and  had  therefore  sought  for  shelter  and 
warmth  in  the  places  where  they  have  been  disco- 
vered. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  are  more  male  Cuckoos 
tlian  females  : Mr.  Pennant  observed  that  five  male 
birds  were  caught  in  a trap  In  one  season  ; and  Dr. 
I.atham  says,  that  out  of  at  least  half  a dozen  that 
he  attended  to,  chance  never  directed  him  to  a fe- 
male. The  males  alone  being  vocal  may,  however, 
be  one  cause  why  our  specimens  arc  chiefly  of  this 
sex  ; their  note  directing  the  gunner  to  take  aim, 
whilst  the  female  is  secured  by  her  silence. 


* VVilliighby,  98.  f Introduction  to  Bewick’s  Birds,  p.  xvlu 
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The  young  birds,  though  helpless  and  foolish  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  may  be,  and  often  are,  brought 
up  tame,  so  as  to  become  familiar.  In  this  state  they 
wdll  eat  bread  and  milk,  fruits,  insects,  eggs,  and 
flesh  either  cooked  or  raw ; but  in  a state  of  nature, 
they  are  supposed  to  live  principally  on  caterpillars. 
When  fat,  they  are  said  to  be  as  good  eating  as  the 
Land  Rail.* 

THE  BEE  CUCKOO,  OR  MOROC.f 

The  Bee  Cuckoo,  in  its  external  appearance,  docs 
not  much  differ  from  the  common  Sparrow  ; except 
that  it  is  somewhat  larger,  and  of  a rather  lighter  co- 
lour; it  has  also  a yellow  spot  on  each  shoulder,  and 
the  feathers  of  its  tail  arc  dashed  with  white. 

This  bird  is  peculiar  .for  its  faculty  of  discovering 
and  pointing  out  to  Man,  and  to  the  animal  called 
the  Ratel,^  the  nests  of  wild  Bees.  It  is  itself  ex- 
ceedingly fond  both  of  honey  and  the  bee-maggots  ; 
and  it  knows  that,  when  a nest  is  plundered,  some 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  which  consequently  comes 
to  its  share;  but,  in  general,  a part  is  purposely 
left  by  the  plunderers  as  a reward  for  its  services. 
The  way  in  which  this  bird  communicates  to  others 
the  discovery  it  has  made,  is  as  surprising  as  it  is 
well  adapted  to  tlie  purpose. 


* Latlnm.— Penn.  Brit.  Z00I.  i.  232. 

•{■  Synonyms, — Cuculns  indicp.tor.  Linn, ^Coucoi;  indlcateur. 

Ihiff . — Honey  Guide.  Moroc.  Sfarrman. 

I ViTjerra  7nelU~jora  of  Linnaeus. 
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The  luorning  and  evening  are  its  principal  meal 
times  ; at  least,  it  is  then  that  it  shews  the  greatest 
inclination  to  come  forth,  and  with  a grating  cry  of 
cherr^  cherr^  cherr^  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
Ratel,  as  well  as  of  the  Hottentots  and  Colonists,  of 
whose  country  it  is  a native.  Somebody  then  gene- 
rally repairs  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  proceeds ; 
when  the  bird,  continually  repeating  its  cry  of  cherr, 
cJj6rr^  chcTT^  flies  on  slowly  and  by  dcgiees  towards 
the  quarter  where  the  swarm  of  Bees  have  taken  up 
their  abode.  The  persons  thus  invited  accordingly 
follow  j taking  great  care  at  the  same  time  not  to 
frighten  their  guide  by  any  unusual  noise,  but  rather 
to  answer  it  now  and  then  with  a soft  and  very 

' -4 

gentle  whistle,  by  w'ay  of  letting  the  bird  know  that 
its  call  is  attended  to.  When  the  Bces’-nest  is  at- 
some  distance,  the  bird  often  makes  long  stages  or 
flights,  waiting  for  its  sporting  companions  between 
each  flight,  and  calling  to  them  again  to  come  on ; 
but  it  files  to  shorter  distances,  and  repeats  its  cry 
more  frequently  and  with  greater  earnestness,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  nearer  the  nest.  When 
the  bird  has  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  its  great 
impatience,  got  too  far  a*head  of  its  followers  j but 
particularly  when,  on  account  of  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground,  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  it  ^ it  has  flown  back  to  meet  tiiem,  and 
with  redoubled  cries,  denoting  still  greater  impa- 
tience, upbraiding  them  as  it  were  for  being  so  tardy. 
When  it  comes  to  the  Becs’-nest,  whether  built  in 
the  cleft  of  a rock,  or  in  a hollow  tree,  or  in  some 
cavity  of  the  earth,  it  hovers  over  the  spot  foi  the 
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space  of  a few  seconds  (a  circumstance  to  winch  Dr. 
Sparrman  was  twice  eye-witness) ; after  which  it  sits 
in  silence,  and  for  the  most  part  concealed,  in  some 
neighbouring  tree  or  bush,  in  expectation  of  what 
may  happen,  and  with  a view  of  receiving  its  share 
of  the  booty.  It  is  probable  that  this  bird  always 
hovers  more  or  less,  in  the  manner  just  mentioned, 
over  the  Bees’-nest,  before  it  hides  itself ; though 
the  people  do  not  always  pay  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance : at  all  events,  however,  one  may  be  assur- 
ed that  the  Bces’-nest  is  very  near,  when,  after  tlie  * 
bird  has  guided  its  followers  to  some  distance,  it  is 
on  a sudden  silent. 

Having,  in  consequence  of  the  bird^s  directions, 
found  and  plundered  the  nest,  the  hunters,  by  way 
of  acknowledgment,  usually  leave  it  a considerable 
share  of  that  part  of  the  comb  in  which  the  young 
Bees  are  hatching ; which  is  probably  to  the  bird  the 
most  delicate  morsel.* 

The  above  account  of  Sparrm.an  has  met  with  severe 
though  somewhat  ill-natured  animadversions  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.Bruee.  I shall  insert  them  in  his  own 
words.  “ I cannot,  (he  says,)  for  my  own  part,  con- 
ceive that,  in  a country  where  there  arc  so  many 
thousand  hives,  there  was  any  use  for  giving  to  a 
bird  a peculiar  instincr  or  faculty  of  discovering  ho- 
ney, when,  at  the  santc  time,  nature  hath  deprived 
Iiim  of  the  power  of  availing  liimself  of  any  advantage 
from  tlie  discovery  ; for  Man  seems  in  this  case  to 
be  made  for  the  service  of  the  Moroc,  which  is  very 


SpaiTman’s  Voyages  to  li;e  Cane. 
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difTcrent  from  the  common  and  ordinary  course  of 
things  : Man  certainly  needs  not  this  bird for  oii, 
every  tree,  and  on  every  hillock,  he  may' see  plenty  of 
honey  at  his  own  deliberate  disposal.  I cannot  then, 
but  think,  with  all  submission  to  these  natural  philo* 
sophers,  (Br.  Sparrman,  and  ferome  Lobo  who  has, 
also  given  an  account  of  this  bird,)  that  the  whole 
of  this  is  an  improbable  fiction  : nor  did  I ever  hear 
a single  person  in  Abyssinia  suggest,  that  eitiaer  this 
or  any  other  bird  had  such'  a property.  Sparrman 
says  it  was  not  known  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  Cape, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  Moroc  was  in  Abyssinia 
it  was  a secret  of  nature  hid  from  ail  but  these  two 
great  men,  and  I most  willingly  leave  it  among  thn 
catalogue  of  their  particular  discoveries.” 

Dr.  Sparrman  says,  that  a nest  which  was  shown 
to  him  as  belonging  to  this  bird,  was  composed  of 
slender  filaments  of  bark,  woven  together  in  the« 
form  of  a bottle:  the  neck  and  opening  hung  down- 
wards; and  a string  in  an  arched  shape  was  suspend- 
ed across  the  opening,  fastened  by  the  two  ends,  per- 
Iiaps  for  the  bird  to  perch  on. 

Mr.  Barrow,  who  in  the  years,  1797  and  i 798  tra- 
velled into  the  interior  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa,  fully  confirms  the  truth  of  Dr.  Sparrman’s; 
account.  He  says,  that  every  one  there  is  too  well, 
acquainted  with  the  Moroc  to  have  any  doubts  as  to- 
the  certainty  either  respecting  the  bird  or  its  infor- 
mation of  the  repositories  of  the  Bees.  He  tells  us  . 
further,  that  it  indicates  to  the  inhabitants  with 
eq  ual  certainty  the  dens  of  Lions, Tigers,  Hyaenas,  and 
ether  beasts  of  prey  and  noxious  animals.  M.  Le 
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Valllant  says  that  the  Hottentots  are  very  partial  to 
tlie  Moroc,  on  account  of  the  service  it  renders  tlicm; 
and  that  once  when  he  w'as  about  to  shoot  one,  they 
' on  that  account  begged  him  to  spare  its  life.* 


THE  WOODPECKER  TRIBE. 

THE  Woodpeckers  are  a very  singular  race  of 
birds,  that  live  almost  entirely  on  insects,  which  they 
pick  out  of  decayed  trees  and  from  the  bark  of  such 
as  are  sound.  These  tliey  transfix  and  draw  from 
the  crevices  by  means  of  their  tongue;  which  is  bony 
at  the  end,  barbed,  and  furnished  wdth  a curious 
apparatus  of  muscles  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it 
forwards  with  great  force.  Their  bill  is  also  so  strong 
and  powerful,  that  by  means  of  it  they  are  able  to 
perforate  even  such  trees  as  are  perfectly  sound.  In 
the  holes  which  they  thus  make,  they  construct  their 
nests.  Their  voice  is  acute,  and  very  unpleasant. 

The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  and  angular ; and  at  the 
end,  in  most  of  the  species,  formed  like  a wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  piercing  the  trees.  The  nostrils  arc 
covered  wdth  bristles.  The  tongue  is  very  long, 
slender,  cylindrical,  bony,  hard,  and  jagged  at  the 
end.  The  toes  arc  placed  tw^o  forward  and  two 
backward ; and  the  tail  consists  of  ten  hard,  stiff,  and 
sharp-pointed  feathers. 


♦ Travels  in  Afiica,  i,  116, 
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THE  BLACK  V.'OODPECKER.* 

This  ^Vooclpccker  weighs  about  eleven  ounces. 
Its  plumage  is  black  ; except  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  is  of  a rich  crimson.  The  head  of  the  female 
is  only  marked  with  red  behind. — It  inhabits  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  several  of  the  northern  re- 
gions ; and  is  migratory.  It  is  sometimes,  but  very 
tardy,  found  in  this  country.  > ' 

This  bird  lives  on  insects;  which  it  catches  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  between  the  bark  and  v/ood.  It 
darts  out  its  long:  tong;ue,  sometimes  three  or  four 
inches  beyond  the  bill,  transfixes  the  insects  with 
the  end,  and  then  with  a very  quick  motion  retracts 
it  and  swallows  them.  The  -feathers  of  the  tail  are 
very  stiff;  and  so  firmly  set  into  the  rump,  that  when 
the  bird  has  fastened  its  elawg  into  the  inequalities 
of  the  bark,  he  places  his  strong  tail  feathers  against 
it,  and  thus,  standing  ;is  it  were  erect,  forms  a hole 
by  means  of  its  bill.  It  is  able  to  pierce  not  only 
sound,  but  even  hard  trees,  as  the  oak  and  hornbeam. 
U'he  hole  tlius  made  is  enlarged  v/ithin,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  depositing  its  nest,  d'he 
danaage  it  does  to  timber  by  this  means  is  very 
great,  t 

The  female  lays  tw'o  or  three  white  eggs.  This 
bird  has  a very  loud  note,  and  feeds  on  caterpillars 
and  insects. 


♦Synonyms. — Picvis  Martius.  Linn. — pic  Noir.  TinjJ. — Greiitest 

VVo  ,d:»(.ck.cr.  Penn. 

'j-  Piiii.  Tran.  vol.  xxix.  p.  509. 
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THE  WHITE-BILLED  WOODPECKER* 

Is  of  about  the  size  of  a Crow.  Ihe  bill  is  white, 
three  inches  long,  and  channelled.  On  the  head  is  a 
red  pointed  crest ; the  head  itself  and  the  body  in 
general  are  black:  but  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the 
rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  are  white.  Ironi  the 
eye  a white  stripe  arises,  and  passes  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  down  to  the  back. 

It  is  found  in  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  various  parts 
of  South  America;  where  the  Spanish  settlers  have 
given  it  the  name  of  Carpenter,  from  the  noise  that 
it  makes  with  its  bill  ae^ainst  the  trees  in  the  woods. 
This  is  heard  at  a very  great  distance ; and  when 
several  of  them  are  at  work  together,  the  sound  is 
not  much  unlike  that  proceeding  from  woodmen  or 
carpenters.  It  rattles  its  bill  against  the  sides  of  the 
orifice,  till  even  the  woods  resound.  A bushel  of 
chips,  a proof  of  its  labours,  is  often  to  be  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  On  examination,  its  holes 
have  been  generally  found  of  a winding  form,  the 
better  to  protect  the  nest  from  the  ehects  of  the 
’iveathcr. 

Catesby  (from  whose  work  the  above  account  has 
been  principally  taken)  says  likewise  that  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  make  a kind  of  coronets  with  the  bills 
pf  these  birds,  by  setting  them  in  a wreath  with  the 
points  outwards;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  will 


* Synonyms. — Picus  principalis,  L’mv. — Grand  PIcNoIr  a hec  Wane. 
— -Largest  Whitc-Eillcd  Woodpecker,  Cat£sby, — -Whitt-billed 

yVoodptektr,  Latkam. 


cS4  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  . 

purchase  them  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  buck-skins 
per 

THE  red-headed  WOODPECKER.f 

This  species  is  about  nine  inches  long.  The  bill  is 
about  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  length,  of  a lead  co- 
lour with  a black  tip.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
most  beautiful  crimson  ; the  back  and  wings  black ; 
the  rump,  breast,  and  belly,  white  ; and  the  first  ten 
quills  black,  the  eleventh  black  and  white,  and  the- 
rest  white  with  black  shafts. — It  inhabits  Carolina, 
Canada,  and  most  other  parts  of  North  America;  mi- 
grating south\vards  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather. 

According  to  Kalm,  the  Red-headed  Woodpeckers 
are  very  common  birds;  and  exceedingly  destructive 
to  the  maize-fields  and  orchards,  picking  the  ears  of 
maize,  and  destroying  vast  quantities  of  apples.  They 
attack  the  trees  in  docks,  and  eat  so  much  of  the 
fruit  that  nothing  but  the  skin  is  left.  In  some  years 
they  arc  much  more  numerous  than  in  others.  A 
premium  of  twopence  per  head  was  formerly  paid 
from  the  public  funds  of  some  of  the  states,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  extirpate  the  breed  : but  this  has  been 
mucli  neo;lccted  of  late. 

They  remain  the  whole  year  in  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina, but  arc  by  no  means  seen  in  such  numbers  in 
w-inter  as  during  summer.  In  the  winter  they  arc 
very  tame,  and  arc  frequently  known  to  come  into 

UI-.  I—  ,--t  --  ^ . .n.  1 ^ ■ 

* Cntesby,  i.  i6. 

t Synonyms. — Picus  F.rythrocf plialus.  Linn, — -—Pic  tie  Virglnie. 
Iluif, — ReJ- beaded  Woodpecker.  Luthonn. 
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tlie  houses  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Redbreast  docs 
in  England. 

They  build,  like  the  other  species,  in  holes  that 
they  form  in  the  trees,  but  generally  pretty  high 
from  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  the  noise  they  make 
with  their  bills  in  this  operation  may  be  heard  more 
than  a mile. — Their  flesh  is  by  many  people  account- 
ed good  eating. 


THE  NUT-HATCH  TRIBE. 

THE  characters  of  this  tribe  are,  a bill  for  the  most 
part  straight,  having  on  the  lower  mandible  a small 
angle  : small  nostrils  covered  with  bristles  : a short 
tongue,  horny  at  the  end  and  jagged : toes  placed 
three  forward  and  one  backward  ; the  middle  toe 
pined  closely  at  the  base  to  both  the  outer  ; and  the 
back  toe  as  lar{re  as  the  middle  one. 

In  the  manners  of  the  different  species,  whldi 
very  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  following 
(the  only  one  found  in  England),  we  observe  a consi- 
derable alliance  to  the  Woodpeckers.  Most  of  them 
feed  on  insects ; and  some  on  nuts,  whence  their 
Endish  name  is  derived. 

o 

THE  EUROPEAN  NUT-HATCH. 

The  lenqth  of  this  bird  is  five  inches  and  three 


* Synonyms. — Sitta  Europea.  Slttlelleon  Torcl'.epot. 

— Nut-hatch  or  Nur-jobber.  JFiUvgbby. — Woodcracker.  PtCtt  — Nut- 
breaker.  Alhtn, — Eiivopean  Nut-lintch.  La:}\-!;/2. — LVau.  /J.'r.-/;,  p.  ;n- 
— Penn,  Brit.  Tool,  k'oI,  \,p.  5S. 
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quarters.  The  bill  is  strong  and  straight,  about' 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long ; the  upper  mandible 
is  black,  and  the  lower  whitCi  All  the ’upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  of  a bluish  grey  : the  cheeks  and  chin 
are  white;  the  breast  and  belly  pale  orange  coloured  ; 
and  the  quills  dusky.  The  tail  is  short ; and  consists 
of  twelve  feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  of  which  arc 
grey,  the  two  outer  spotted  with  whitej  and  the  rest 
dusky.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow;  the  claws  are  large, 
and  the  back  one  very  strong. 

This  is  a shy  and  solitary  bird ; and,  like  the  V/ood- 

♦ 

pecker,  frequents  the  woods,  running  up  and  down 
the  trees;  It  often  moves  its  tail  like  the  Wagtaih 

The  Nut-hatch,  the  Squirrel,  and  the  Field-mouse, 
which  live  much  on  hazel-nuts,  have  each  a very 
curious  w'ay  of  getting  at  the  kernel.  Of  the  two 
latter,  the  Squirrel,  after  rasping  off  the  small  end, 
splits  the  shell  in  two  with  his  long  fore-teeth,  as  a 
man  does  with  his  knife ; the  Field-mouse  nibbles  a 
hole  with  his  teeth,  as  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a 
whimble,  and  vet  so  small  that  one  would  wonder 
how  the  kernel  could  be  extracted  through  it ; while 
the  Nut-hatch  picks  an  irregular  ragged  hole  with  his 
bill  5 — but  as  this  last  artist  has  no  paws  to  hold  the 
nut  firm  while  he  pierces  it,  he,  like  an  adroit 
workman,  fixes  it  as  it  were  in  a vice,  in  some  cleft  of 
a tree,  or  in  some  crevice  ; when,  standing  over  it, 
he  perforates  the  stubborn  shell.  On  placing  nuts 
in  the  chink  of  a gate-post  where  Nut-hatches  have 
been  known  to  haunt,  it  has  always  been  found  that 
these  birds  have  readily  penetrated  them.  While  at 
work,  they  make  a rapping  noise  that  may  be  heard 
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at  a considerable  distance.  Dr.  Plott  informs  us  that 

t 

this  bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a crack  in  the 
boiigli  of  a tree,  sometimes  makes  a violent  sound 
as  if  the  branch  was  rendino:  asunder.  Besides  nuts, 
it  feeds  also  on  Caterpillars,  Beetles,  and  various  other 
insects. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  six  or  seven  in 
number,  in  some  hole  of  a tree,  frequently  in  one 
that  has  been  deserted  by  the  Woodpecker,  on  rotten 
wood  mixed  with  moss.  If  the  entrance  be  too 
large,  she  nicely  stops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leaving 
only  a small  hole  for  herself  to  pass  in  and  out. 
While  the  hen  is  sitting,  if  a stick  be  put  into  the 
hole  she  hisses  like  a Snake  ; and  she  is  so  much 
attached  to  her  eggs,  that  she  will  sooner  suffer  any 
one  to  pluck  off  her  feathers  than  fly  away.  During 
the  time  of  incubation,  she  is  assiduously  attended 
by  the  male,  who  supplies  her  with  food.  If  the  bar- 
rier of  plaster  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole  be  destroyed 
while  these  birds  have  eggs,  it  is  speedily  replaced  ; 
a peculiar  instinct,  to  prevent  their  nest  from  beino; 
destroyed  by  the  Woodpecker  and  other  birds  of 
superior  size  and  strength,  wliich  build  in  similar 
situations.* 

The  Nutdiatcli  is  supposed  not  to  sleep  perched 
(like  most  other  birds)  on  a twig  ; for  it  has  been 
observed,  that  when  kept  in  a cage,  notwithstanding 
it  would  percli  now  and  tlicn,  yet  at  night  it  gene- 
rally crept  (if  possible)  int(^  some  hole  or  corner  to 
sleep  : and  it  is  remarkable,  that  wlicn  perched,  or 


* Montagu,  ai't.  Nui--hatch. 
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Otherwise  at  rest,  it  had  mostly  the  head  downwards^ 
or  at  least  even  with  the  body,  and  not  elevated  like 
other  birds. 

It  does  not  migrate  ; but  in  winter  approaches 
nearer  inhabited  places,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in 
orchards  and  gardens. — The  young  ones  are  account=^ 
ed  very  good  eating. 


THE  KINGFISHER  TRIBE. 


THESE  birds  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  ; living 
■principally  on  fish ^ which  they  catch  with  great  dex- 
terity. They  swallow  their  prey  whole,  but  after- 
wards throw  up  the  Indigestible  parts.  Their  wings 
are  short ; yet  they  fly  very  swiftly. 

The  bill  is  triangular,  long,  unbent,  thick,  and 
sharp.  The  tongue  is  fleshy,  shoit,  flat,  and  acutCi. 
The  feet, except  in  a few  species, are  formed  for  climb- 
ino*,  with  the  toes  two  backward  and  two  forw^ard* 


THE  COMMON  KINGFISHER.* 


This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  British  birds. 
Its  length  is  seven  inches,  and  its  breadth  eleven.  The 
bill  is  near  two  inches  long,  and  black ; but  the  base 
of  the  lower  mandible  is  yellow,  d he  top  of  the 
head,  and  the  sides  of  the  body,  are  of  a dark  green, 
marked  with  transverse  spots  of  blue.  The  tail  is  of 
a deep  blue  ; and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  arc 
dusky  orange,  white,  and  black.  Ihc  legs  are  led^ 


*■  Synonyms. — Alcedo  Ispida. 
— European  Kingfisher.  Peniu 
rmn,  Brit.  Zool,  <uoL  u tab  38. 


— Martin. pecheur  ou  Alcyon. 
—Common  Kingfisher.  Latiiani,—' 
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This  bird  is  found  throughout  Europe.  It  preys 
on  the  smaller  fish.  It  sits  frequently  on  a branch 
projecting  over  the  current;  there  it  remains  motion- 
less, and  often  watches  whole  hours  to  catch  the  mo- 
ment when  a little  fish  springs  under  its  station  ; it 
dives  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  where  it  conti- 
nues several  seconds,  and  then  brings  up  the  fish, 
which  it  carries  to  land,  beats  to  death,  and  after- 
ward swallows. 

When  the  Kingfisher  cannot  find  a projecting 
bough,  it  sits  on  some  stone  near  the  brink,  or  even 
on  the  gravel ; but  the  moment  it  perceives  the  fish, 
it  takes  a spring  upward  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
drops  perpendicularly  from  that  height.  Often  it  is 
observed  to  stop  short  in  its  rapid  course,  and  remain 
stationary,  hovering  (in  manner  not  unlike  some  of 
the  Hawk  tribe)  over  the  same  spot  for  several  se- 
conds. Such  is  its  mode  in  winter,  when  the  muddy 
swell  of  the  stream,  or  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  con- 
strains it  to  leave  the  rivers,  and  ply  along  the  sides 
of  the  unfrozen  brooks.  At  each  pause  it  eontinues, 
as  it  were,  suspended  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet ; and,  when  it  would  ehange  its  place,  it 
sinks,  and  skims  along  within  a foot  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  then  rises  and  halts  again.  This  repeated 
and  almost  continual  exercise  shews  that  the  bird 
dives  for  many  small  objects,  fishes  or  insects,  and 
often  in  vain  ; for  in  this  way  it  passes  over  many 
a league. 

The  Kingfishers  (says  M.  Gmelin)  are  seen  all 
over  Siberia;  and  their  feathers  are  employed  by  the 
Tartars  and  the  Ostiacs  for  many  superstitious  uses. 

VOL.  H,  U 
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The  former  pluck  them,  cast  them  into  water,  and 
carefully  preserve  such  as  float ; and  they  pretend* 
that  if  with  one  of  these  feathers  they  touch  a wo- 
man, or  even  her  clothes,  she  must  fall  in  love  with 
them.  The  Ostiacs  take  the  skin,  the  bill,  and  the 
claws,  of  this  bird,  and  shut  them  in  a purse ; and  as 
long  as  they  preserve  this  sort  of  amulet,  they  believe 
that  they  have  no  ill  to  fear.  The  person  who  taught 
me  this  means  of  living  happy,  could  not  forbear 
shedding  tears  ; he  told  me  that  the  loss  of  a King- 
flsher^s  skin  that  he  had,  caused  him  to  lose  also  his 
wife  and  his  goods.  I observed  that  such  a bird 
could  not  be  very  rare,  since  a countryman  of  his 
had  brought  me  one,  with  its  skin  and  feathers  : he 
was  much  surprised,  and  said  that  if  he  had  the  luck 
to  find  one  he  would  give  it  to  no  person,”^' 

M.  D’Aubenton  kept  these  birds  for  several 
months,  by  means  of  small  fish  put  into  basons  of 
water,  on  which  they  fed  ; for,  on  experiment,  they 
refused  all  other  kinds  of  nourishment. 

The  Kingfisher  lays  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
seven  or  more,  in  a hole  in  the  bank  of  the  river  or 
stream  that  it  frequents.  Dr.  Heysham  had  a female 
brought  alive  to  liim  at  Carlisle,  by  a boy  who  said 
he  had  taken  it  the  preceding  night  when  sitting  on 
its  eggs.  His  information  on  the  subject  was,  that 
“ having  often  observed  these  birds  frequent  a bank 
upon  the  river  Peteril,  he  had  w^atched  them  care- 
fully, and  at  last  saw  them  go  into  a small  hole  in 
the  bank.  The  hole  \vas  too  narrow  to  admit  his 


* Voyage  en  Sibcrie,  par  M.  Gmelin,  quottd  in  Bufton’s  Birds, 
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hand ; but  as  it  was  made  in  soft  mold,  he  easily  en- 
larged it.  It  was  upwards  of  half  a yard  long:  at  the 
end  of  it  the  eggs,  which  were  six  in  number,  were 
placed  upon  the  bare  mould,  without  the  smallest 
appearance  of  a nest.”  The  eggs  were  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  the  Yellow-hammer,  and  of  a 
transparent  white  colour.* — It  appears  from  a still 
later  account  than  this,  that  the  direction  of  the  holes 
is  always  upward;  that  they  are  enlarged  at  the  end  ; 
and  have  there  a kind  of  beddino:  formed  of  the  bones 

O 

of  small  fish,  and  some  other  substances,  evidently 
the  castings  of  the  parent  animals.  This  is  generally 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  mixed  in  with  the 
earth.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  both 
male  and  female  come  to  this  spot  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  eject  the  refuse  of  their  food,  for  some 
time  before  the  latter  begins  to  lay : and  that  they 
dry  it  by  the  heat  of  their  bodies ; as  they  are  fre- 
quently known  to  continue  in  the  hole  for  hours, 
long  before  the  period  of  laying.  On  this  disgorged 
matter  the  female  deposits  and  hatches  her  eggs. 
When  the  young  are  nearly  full-feathered,  they  are 
extremely  voracious  ; and  the  old  birds  not  supply- 
ing them  with  all  the  food  they  can  devour,  they  are 
continually  chirping,  and  may  be  discovered  by  tlieir 
noise. 

It  was  once  believed  that,  when  the  body  of  a King- 
fisher was  suspended  by  a thread,  some  magnetic 
influence  always  turned  its  breast  to  the  north.  This, 
however,  is  as  fabulous  as  the  tradition  that  it  will 


* Heysham  j in  Hutchinson’s  Cumberland;  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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preserve  woollen  cloth  from  the  depredations  o( 
moths.* 


THE  CREEPER  TRIBE. 

THE  Creepers  are  dispersed  through  most  coun» 
tries  of  the  globe.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  in 
search  of  which  they  run  up  and  down  the  stems 
and  branches  of  trees.  Most  of  the  species  breed  in 
hollows  of  trees,  where  they  lay  many  eggs. 

Their  bill  is  much  curved,  slender,  and  pointed. 
The  tongue  is  generally  acute,  (though  sometimes 
flat,)  fringed,  or  tubular.  The  legs  are  strong,  and 
formed  v/ith  three  toes  forward. 

THE  COMMON  CREEPER. f 

Except  the  Humming-bird,  this  is  the  smallest  of  all 
the  British  feathered  tribes;  its  weight  being  no  more 
than  five  drams.  The  length  of  its  feathers,  and  the 
manner  that  it  has  of  ruffling  them,  give  it  however 
an  appearance  much  beyond  its  real  size.  Its  bill  is 
hooked ; and  its  legs  slender,  with  the  claws  very 
long,  to  enable  it  to  creep  up  and  down  the  bodies 
of  trees,  in  search  of  insects.  Its  colour  is  a mixed 
grey,  with  the  under  parts  white.  The  quill  feathers 
of  the  wings  are  brown,  and  several  of  them  are 
tipped  with  white.  The  tail  is  long,  and  consists 


* Montagu,  art.  King.'isher. 

-f-  Synonyms. — Ctrthia  fait)i!iaiis.  Linn. — Grlmpereau. 

Ox-eye  Creeper,  Charlton.— Bena.  Blrdi,  p.  125. Penn.  Brit.  ZooL 

n;el.  i,  tab.  39, 
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of  twelve  stifF  feathers.  It  is  found  both  In  Europe 
and  Asia  ; and  is  also  very  common  in  some  parts  of 
North  America,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

This  little  bird  seems  peculiarly  fond  of  the  so- 
ciety of  man  ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  it  is  often  protected  by  his  in- 
terested care*  From  observing  its  utility  in  destroy- 
ing insects,  it  has  long  been  a custom,  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  fix  a small  box  at  the  end  of 
a long  pole,  in  gardens  and  about  houses,  as  a place 
for  it  to  build  in.  In  these  boxes  the  animals  form 
their  nest,  and  hatch  their  young  ; which  the  parent 
birds  feed  with  a variety  of  different  insects,  particu- 
larly those  species  that  are  injurious  In  gardens.  A 
gentleman  who  was  at  the  trouble  of  watching 
these  birds,  for  the  purpose,  observed  that  the  parents 
generally  went  from  the  nest  and  returned  with  in- 
sects from  forty  to  sixty  times  in  an  hour,  and  that 
in  one  particular  hour  they  carried  food  no  fewer 
than  seventy-one  times.  In  this  business  they  were 
engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Al- 
lowing twelve  hours  to  be  thus  occupied,  a single 
pair  of  these  birds  would  destroy  at  least  six  hundred 
insects  in  the  course  of  one  day,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  two  birds  took  only  a single  insect  each 
time.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  gften  took 
more."* 

I suspect  that  it  is  this  bird  which  Mr.  St.  John  has 
called  a Wren,  recording  the  following  story  of  its 


* Barton’s  Fragments  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p,  2z. 
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bravery  and  selfishness.  Three  birds  had  built  their 
nests  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  A Swallow 
had  affixed  hers  in  the  corner  of  a piazza  next  his 
house  5 a bird  he  calls  a Phebe  in  the  other  corner  j 
and  a Wren  possessed  a little  box  which  he  had  made 
on  purpose,  and  hung  between.  These  were  all 
quite  tame.  The  Wren  had  for  some  time  shewn 
signs  of  dislike  to  the  box  which  had  been  given  to 
it,  though  it  was  not  knowm  on  wdiat  account.  At 
length,  however,  it  resolved,  small  as  it  was,  to  drive 
the  Swallow  from  its  habitation;  and,  astonishing  to 
say,  it  succeeded.  “ Impudence,’'  says  Mr,  St.  John, 
gets  the  better  of  modesty ; and  this  exploit  was 
no  soonei  pci  formed,  than  the  Wren  removed  every 
material  to  its  own  box  with  the  most  admirable 
dexterity.  The  signs  of  triumph  appeared  very 
visible : it  fluttered  its  wings  with  uncommon  velo- 
city ; and  an  universal  joy  was  perceivable  in  all  its 
movements.  The  peaceable  Swallow^,  like  the  passive 
Quaker,  meekly  sat  at  a small  distance,  and  never 
offered  the  least  resistance.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
plunder  carried  away,  than  the  injured  bird  w^ent  to 
work  with  unabated  ardour,  and  in  a few  days  the 
depredations  w'erc  repaired.”  Mr.  St.  John,  to  pre- 
vent any  repetition  of  the  same  violence,  removed  the 
Wren’s  box  to  another  part  of  the  house.* 

In  America,  the  Creeper  hatches  twice  during  the 
summer,  and  has  generally  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
eggs  at  a time. 


* l.etteri  of  an  Amerlwri  Farmer,  p.  40, 
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This  diminutive  Inhabitant  of  New  Spain,  smaller 
even  than  the  last-mentioned  species,  I mention 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  describing  its  nest  5 which, 
dificring  in  this  respect  from  those  of  most  of  the 
other  species  of  Creepers,  is  pensile. 

The  nest  is  formed  not  unlike  a chemist’s  retort 
placed  with  the  mouth  downwards,  through  which 
the  bird  ;-  scends  to  its  offspring  placed  in  the  bulb  at 
the  top.  Its  length  is  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  ; 
and  it  is  suspended  to  the  most  extreme  and  tender 
branches  of  the  trees  by  means  of  a kind  of  woven , 
work,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  exterior  of  the 
nest.  In  the  broadest  part  of  the  bulb,  it  measures 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Within,  it  is  lined  with 
extremely  soft  and  downy  materials,  to  guard  the 
bodies  of  the  tender  young  from  injury  ; and  it  is 
altogether  so  very  light,  as  to  be  driven  about  by  the 
most  gentle  breeze.f 


THE  HUMMING-BIRD  TRIBE. 

THE  Humming  Birds  are  the  most  diminutive  of 

all  the  feathered  tribes.  Thev  are  natives  of  the 

# 

warmer  parts  of  America,  and  of  some  of  the  West- 
India  islands  ; and  bear  a great  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  manners.  Their  principal  food  is  the  nectar 

* Synonyms. — Ctrthia  Mexicana.  Linn. — Oiseau  Rouge  u bee  ds 
Gri  njx'reau.  Buff, 

f Seba,  p.  70.  t.  4-* — p' 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  tubular  flowers ; which  they 
extract,  like  Bees,  while  on  the  wing,  by  means  of 
their  long  and  slender  bill.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  the  humming  noise  they  make  with  their 
wings,  which  is  even  louder  than  their  voice.  They 
are  gregarious ; and  construct  an  elegant  hemisphe- 
rical nest,  in  which  they  lay  two  small  white  eggs, 
that  are  hatched  by  the  sitting  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male alternately.  The  young  are  often  attacked  and 
devoured  by  Spiders. — These  birds  may  Ve  caus^ht 
by  blowing  water  upon  tliem  from  a tube  ; or,  like 
many  of  our  small  birds,  they  may  be  shot  with  sand. 
— Small  as  they  are,  they  are  extremely  bold  and 
pugnaceous ; and  their  flight  is  very  rapid.  Their 
colours  are  too  bnlliant  to  be  expressed  by  any 
pencil. 

The  characters  of  the  tribe  are,  a slender  weak  bill, 
incurvated  in  some  species,  in  others  straight : the 
nostrils  minute  : the  tongue  very  long,  and  formed 
of  two  conjoined  cylindrical  tubes  : the  legs  weak ; 
the  toes  placed  three  forward  and  one  backward  : 
and  the  tail  consisting  of  ten  feathers. 

THE  RED-THROATED  HUMxMING  BIRD.* 

The  length  of  this  diminutive  creature  is  a little 
more  than  three  inches ; of  which  its  bill  occupies 
three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  male  is  green-gold 
on  the  upper  part,  with  a changeable  copper  gloss  ; 
the  under  parts  grey.  The  throat  and  fore-part  of 

• Synonyms. — Trcclnlus  colubris.  />/;/«.— Rubis.  Buf.— Hum. 
ming  Bird.  Catesby — Red-throated  Honeysucker.  P^//«,—Red- throated 
Humming  Bird,  Latham, 
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tKe  neck  are  of  a ruby  colour ; in  some  lights  as 
bright  as  lire.  When  viewed  sideways,  the  feathers 
appear  mixed  with  gold,  and  beneath  of  a dull  gar- 
net colour.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
the  same  as  the  upper  plumage,  and  the  rest  are 
brown. 

Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ? Can  imagination  boast, 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  these  ? 

The  female,  instead  of  the  bright  ruby  throat,  has 
only  a few  obscure  small  brown  spots ; and  all  the 
outer  tail  feathers,  which  in  the  male  are  plain,  are 
in  the  female  tipped  with  white.  The  bill  and  legs 
are  black  in  both  sexes. 

This  beautiful  little  creature  is  as  admirable  for  its 
vast  swiftness  in  the  air,  and  its  manner  of  feeding, 
as  for  the  elegance  and  brilliancy  of  its  colours. 

It  flies  so  swiftly,  that  the  eye  is  incapable  of  pur- 
suing it ; and  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  so  rapid,  as 
to  be  imperceptible  to  the  nicest  observer.  Liglitning 
is  scarcely  more  transient  than  its  flight,  nor  the  glare 
more  bright  than  its  colours. 

It  never  feeds  but  upon  the  wing,  suspended  over 
the  flower  which  it  extracts  nourishment  from  ; for 
its  only  food  is  the  honeyed  juice  lodged  in  the  nec- 
taria  of  the  flowers,  which  it  sucks  throiicrh  the  tubes 
of  its  curious  tongue.  Like  the  Bee,  having  exhaust- 
ed the  honey  of  one  flower,  it  wanders  to  the  next 
in  search  of  new  sweets.  It  admires  most  those 
flowers  that  have  the  deepest  tubes;  and  in  the  coun- 
tries which  these  birds  inhabit,  whoever  sets  plants 
of  this  description  before  his  windows  is  sure  to  be 
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Visited  by  multitudes  of  them.  It  is  very  entertain- 
mg  to  see  them  swarming  around  the  flowers,  and 
trying  every  tube  by  putting  in  their  bills.  If  they 
find  that  their  brethren  have  anticipated  them,  and 
robbed  the  flower  of  its  honey,  they  will,  in  a rage, 
(if  possible,)  pluck  it  off, and  throw  it  on  the  ground; 
sometimes  they  tear  it  in  pieces. 

The  most  violent  passions  animate  at  times  these 
diminutive  creatures.  They  have  often  dreadful 
contests,  when  numbers  happen  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  flower.  They  will  tilt  against 
one  another  with  such  fury,  as  if  they  meant  to 
transfix  their  antagonists  with  their  long  bills.  Dur- 
ing the  fight,  they  frequently  pursue  the  conquered 
into  the  apartments  of  those  houses  whose  windows 
are  left  open  ; take  a turn  round  the  room,  as  flics 
do  in  England ; and  then  suddenly  regain  the  open 
air.  They  are  fearless  of  mankind  ; and  in  feeding, 
will  suffer  persons  to  come  wfithin  tw^o  yards  of  them; 
but  on  a nearer  approach,  they  dart  away  with  won- 
derful swiftness.  Mr.  St.  John  says  that  their  con- 
tentions often  last  till  one  or  other  of  the  combatants 
is  killed. 

The  Red-throated  Hummino'-bird  most  freauently 
builds  on  the  middle  of  a branch*  of  a tree;  and  the 
nest  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  a person 
who  stands  on  the  ground.  Whoever,  therefore,  is 
desirous  of  seeing  it,  must  get  up  to  the  branch,  that 


* This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case ; as  they  are  often  known  to 
take  up  with  some  low  bush,  or  even  a tobacco-stalk:  the  nests  have 
also  been  seen  fixed  to  the  side  of  a pod  of  Ocra,  {Hihiscus  cscuhntus  of 
LiniiJCus.) 
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lie  may  view  it  from  above ; it  is  from  this  reason 
that  the  nests  are  not  more  frequently  found.  The 
nest  is  quite  round  : the  outside  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  the  green  moss  common  on  old  pales 
and  trees ; and  the  inside^  of  the  softest  vegetable 
down  the  birds  can  collect.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  vary  the  texture  ; using  flax,  hemp,  hairs,  and 
other  similar  materials.  female  lays  two  eggs, 

of  the  size  of  a pea  ; which  are  white,  and  equal  in 
thickness  at  both  ends. 

Ferdinandez  Oviedo,  an  author  of  great  repute, 
speaks,  from  his  own  knowledge,  of  the  spirited  in- 
stinct even  of  these  diminutive  birds  in  defence  of  their 
young : “ When  they  observe  any  one  climbing  the 
tree  in  which  they  have  their  nests,  they  attack  him 
in  the  face,  attempting  to  strike  him  in  the  ey  s,  and 
coming,  going,  and  returning,  with  such  swiftness, 
that  a man  would  scarcely  credit  it  who  had  not  seen 
it  himself.’^* 

The  Humming-bird  is  seldom  caught  alive  ; a 
friend  of  M.  Du  Pratz  had,  howxver,  this  pleasure. 
He  had  observed  one  of  them  enter  the  bell  of  a 
Convolvulus;  and,  as  it  had  quite  buried  itself  to  get 
at  the  bottom,  he  ran  immediately  to  the  place,  shut 
the  flower,  cut  it  from  the  stalk,  and  carried  off  the 
bird  a prisoner.  He  could  not,  however,  prevail 
upon  it  to  eat ; and  it  died  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days.f 

Charlevoix  informs  us  that  he  had  one  of  them  in 
Canada  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  suffered 


* Penn.  Arct,  Zaol.  i 336, 


f Du  Fratz,  p.  282. 
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Itself  to  be  handled  ; and  even  counterfeited  deaths 
that  it  might  escape.  A slight  frost  in  the  night  de- 
stroyed it.* 

“ My  friend  Captain  Davies  informs  me/’  says  Dn 
Latham,  in  his  Synopsis,  “ that  he  kept  these  birds 
alive  for  four  months  by  the  following  method  : — 
He  made  an  exact  representation  of  some  of  the  tu- 
bular flowers,  with  paper  fastened  round  a tobacco^ 
pipe,  and  painted  them  of  a proper  colour : these 
were  placed  in  the  order  of  nature,  in  the  cage  in 
which  the  little  creatures  were  confined:  the  bottoms 
of  the  tubes  were  filled  with  a mixture  of  brown  su- 
gar and  water,  as  often  as  emptied ; and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  perform  every  action  ; for 
they  sOon  grew  familiar,  and  took  their  nourishment 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  ranging  at  large,  though 
close  under  the  eye.’^f 


*'  Charlevoix. 


f Laiham,  i.  769, 
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IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  straight,  and  depressed. 
The  nostrils  are  guarded  above  by  a prominent  rim. 
The  tongue  is  hard  and  cloven  ; and  the  middle  toe 
is  connected  to  the  outermost  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

There  are  several  species ; but  only  two  of  them 
(which  are  the  following)  have  been  hitherto  found 
in  this  kingdom. 

THE  STARLING.! 

Few  birds  are  more  generally  known  than  the 
Starling;  being  an  inhabitant  of  almost  all  climates, 
and  sufficiently  common  in  every  part  of  England. 

In  the  winter  season  these  birds  collect  in  vast 
flocks : and  may  be  known  at  a great  distance  by 
their  whirling  mode  of  flight ; which  Bufibn  com- 
pares to  a sort  of  vortex,  in  which  the  collective 


* The  Linnsean  order  of  Passerin E Birds  commences  with  this  tribe, 
— These  blids  have  their  hill  of  a conical  iorm,  and  pointed  at  the  end  ; 
and  the  feet  are  formed  for  perching  and  hopping,  the  toes  being  slender 
and  divided,  with  slendei-,  bent,  and  sharp  claws, — Of  this  order  the  prin- 
cipal genera  are  the  Finches,  Grossbeaks,  Buntings,  Thrushes,  Fly- 
catchers, Swallows,  Larks,  Wagtails,  Titmice,  and  Pigeons, — While 
breeding  they  live  mostly  in  pairs  ; building,  in  various  situations,  nests 
that  are  in  general  of  singular  and  curious  construction.  They  feed  their 
young  by  pushing  the  food  down  their  throats  with  their  own  bills.  Most 
of  them  sing.  Some  live  on  seeds,  and  others  on  insects:  the  formes  arc 
reckoned  good  food,  but  the  latter  species  are  never  eaten. 

F Synonyms. — Sturnus  vulgaris,  Linn. — L’Etourneau.  Buff,—- 

Stare.  Penn, — Stare  or  Starling,  WtlL—Bew,  Birds,  i.  558. 
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body  performs  an  uniformly  circular  revolution,  and 
at  the  same  time  continues  to  make  a progressive 
advance.  The  evening  is  the  time  when  the  Star- 
lings assemble  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  fens  and  marshes.  In  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  they  collect  in  myriads,  and  do  great  da- 
mage to  the  inhabitants  by  roosting  on  the  reeds,  and 
breaking  them  down  by  their  weight  j reeds  being 
the  thatch  of  the  country. 

They  chatter  much  in  the  evening  and  morning, 
both  when  they  assemble  and  disperse.  So  attached 
are  they  to  society,  that  they  not  only  join  those  of 
their  own  species,  but  also  birds  of  a different  kind, 
and -are  frequently  seen  in  company  with  Redwings, 
Fieldfares,  and  even  with  Owls,  Jackdaws,  and  Pi- 
geons.— Their  principal  food  consists  of  snails, 
worms,  and  insects  : they  likewise  eat  various  kinds 
of  grain,  seeds,  and  fruit,  and  are  said  to  be  particu- 
larly fond  of  cherries.  It  is  reported  of  them  that 
they  get  into  pigeon-houses  for  the  purpose  of  suck- 
. ing  the  eggs. 

The  female  builds  an  artless  nest,  of  straw  and 
small  fibres,  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  rocks,  or  old 
walls,  and  sometimes  in  cliffs  ove'rhanging  the  sea. 
She  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a pale  greenish  ash- 
colour. — The  young  birds  are  of  a dusky  brown 
colour  till  they  first  moult. 

The  Starling  is  a very  fiimiliar  bird,  and  In  a state 
of  captivity  easily  trained.  Its  natural  voice  is  strong 
and  hoarse;  but  it  may  be  taught  without  difficulty 
to  repeat  short  sentences,  or  whistle  tunes  with  great 
exactness.  In  a state  of  confinement  it  will  eat  small 
pieces  of  raw  flesh,  or  bread  soaked  in  water. 


C 3°3  ] 


THE  WATER  OUZEL.* 

'riie  Water  Ouzel  is  in  size  somewhat  less  than 
the  Blackbird.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  almost  straight. 
The  eye-lids  are  white.  The  upper  parts  ofthe-head 
and  neck  are  of  a deep  brown  ; and  the  rest  of  the 
upper  parts,  the  belly,  vent,  and  tail,  are  black.  The 
chin,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast,  are  white 
or  yellowish.  The  legs  are  black. 

This  bird  frequents  the  banks  of  springs  and 
brooks,  which  it  never  leaves  ; preferring  the  limpid 
streams  whose  fall  is  rapid,  and  whose  bed  is  broken 
with  stones  and  framnents  of  rocks. 

O 

Its  habits  are  very  singular.  Aquatic  birds,  with 
palmated  feet,  swim  or  dive  ; those  which  inhabit 
the  shores,  without  wetting  their  body,  wade  with 
their  tall  legs  ; but  the  Water  Ouzel  walks  quite 
into  the  flood,  following  the  declivity  of  the  ground. 
It  is  observed  to  enter  by  degrees,  till  the  water 
reaches  Its  neck ; and  It  still  advances,  holding  its 
head  not  higher  than  usual,  though  completely  im- 
mersed. It  continues  to  walk  under  the  water;  and 
even  descends  to  the  bottom,  where  it  saunters  as  on 
a dry  bank.  The  following  is  M.  Herbert’s  account 
of  this  extraordinary  habit,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Comte  de  BufFon  : 

I lay  concealed  on  the  verge  of  the  lake  Nantua, 
in  a hut  formed  of  pine-branches  and  snow ; where 
1 was  waiting  till  a boat,  which  was  rowing  on  the 

— t ■ — "■  ■-  ■■  — ' ■■  ■ - — 

* Synonyms. — Stumiis  clnclus.  Linn. — Merle d’eau.  Bvjf. — Water 
Ouzel.  Water  Crake.  Finn. — Water  Crow  or  Put.  Motitagu, 
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lake,  should  drive  some  wild  Ducks  to  the  water’s 
edge.  Before  me  was  a small  inlet,  the  bottom  of 
which  gently  shelved,  that  might  be  about  two  or 
three  feet  deep  in  the  middle.  A Water  Ouzd 
stopped  here  more  than  an  hour,  and  I had  full  lei- 
sure to  view  its  manoeuvres.  It  entered  into  the 
water,  disappeared,  and  again  emerged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  inlet,  which  it  thus  repeatedly  forded.  It 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  bottom,  and  seemed  not 
to  have  changed  its  element,  and  discovered  no 
hesitation  or  reluctance  in  the  immersion.  However, 
I perceived  several  times,  that  as  often  as  it  waded 
deeper  than  the  knee,  it  displayed  its  wings,  and 
allowed  them  to  Ir  ng  to  the  ground.  I remarked 
too,  that  when  I could  discern  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  it  appeared  enveloped  with  air,  which  gave  it 
a brilliant  surface  ; .like  some  sorts  of  beetles,  w^hich 
in  water  are  always  inclosed  in  a bubble  of  air.  Its 
view  in  dropping  its  wings  on  entering  the  w'ater, 
might  be  to  confine  this  air ; it  was  certainly  never 
without  some,  and  it  seemed  to  quiver.  These  sin- 
gular habits  were  unknown  to  all  the  sportsmen  with 
whom  I talked  on  the  subject;  and,  perhaps,  without 
tlie  accident  of  the  snow-hut  in  which  I was  conceal- 
ed, I should  also  have  for  ever  remained  ignorant 
of  them  ; but  the  above  facts  I can  aver,  as  the  bird 
came  quite  to  my  feet,  and  that  I might  observe  it 
I refrained  from  killing  it.”* 

This  bird  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  in  some  mossy 


* Uii.Ton. 
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bank  near  the  water,  of  hay  and  dried  fibres,  lining 
it  with  dry  oak-leaves,  and  forming  to  it  a portico  or 
entrance  of  moss.  The  eggs  are  five  in  number; 
wliitc,  tinged  with  a fine  blush  of  red.*  A pair  of 
these  birds,  which  had  for  many  years  built  under  a 
small  wooden  bridge  inCaermarlhenshire,were  found 
to  have  a nest  early  in  May : this  was  taken,  but  it 
contained  no  eggs,  although  the  bird  flew  out  of  it 
at  the  time.  In  a fortnight  after,  they  had  completed 
another  nest  in  the  same  place,  inclosing  five  eggs, 
which  was  taken:  and  in  a month  after  this,  a third 
nest,  under  the  same  bridge,  was  taken,  that  had  in 
it  four  eggs ; undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  same 
birds,  as  no  others  were  seen  about  that  part.  At 
the  time  the  last  nest  was  taken,  the  female  was  sit- 
ting; and  the  instant  she  quitted  it  she  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  disappeared  for  a considerable  time, 
till  at  last  she  emerged  at  a great  distance  down  the 
stream. — At  another  time,  a nest  of  the  Water  Ouzel 
was  found  in  a steep  projecting  bank  (over  a rivulet) 
clothed  with  moss.  The  nest  was  so  well  adapted 
to  the  surrounding  materials,  that  nothing  but  one 
of  the  old  birds  flying  in  with  a fish  in  its  bill  could 
have  led  to  the  discovery.  The  young  were  nearly 
feathered,  but  incapable  of  flight ; and  the  moment 
the  nest  was  disturbed,  they  fluttered  out  and  drop- 
ped into  the  water,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
persons  present,  instantly  vanished,  but  in  a little 
time  re-appeared  at  some  distance  down  the  stream  ; 
and  it  was  with  difliculty  that  two  out  of  the  five 
were  taken. 


VOL.  II. 


* Penn.  Brir.  Zool.  i.  312. 
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The  Water  Ouzel  will  sometimes  pick  up  Insects 
at  the  edge  of  the  water.  When  disturbed,  it  usually 
flirts  up  its  tail,  and  makes  a chirping  noise.  Its 
song  in  spring  is  said  to  be  very  pretty.  In  some 
places  it  is  supposed  to  be  migratory.* 


THE  THRUSH  TRIBE. 

THE  Thrushes  have  the  following  generic  cha- 
racter : a straightish  bill,  bending  towards  the  point, 
and  slightly  notched  near  the  end  of  the  upper  man- 
dible; the  nostrils  oval,  and  for  the  most  part  naked; 
the  tongue  slightly  jagged  at  the  end;  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  furnished  with  a few  slender  hairs  ; and 
the  middle  toe  connected  to  the  outer  as  far  as  the 
first  joint. 

Most  of  the  species,  which  are  very  numerous, 
feed  on  berries,  and  particularly  on  those  of  the  juni- 
per. Many  of  them  have  a melodious  song. 

THE  FIELDFARE.! 

These  birds,  which  are  well-known  winter  Inha- 
bitants  of  this  island,  arrive  here  in  great  flocks  from 
Russia,  Siberia,  and  other  more  northern  parts  of  the 
continent,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  feed 
during  that  season  on  the  hawthorn,  holly,  and  other 
berries.  They  leave  us  in  March,  for  their  breeding- 
places  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

* Montagu  ; art.  Ourel,  Water. 

Synonyms.— —Turdus  pilaris.  £;««.— Lit  tome  ou  Tourdellc. 

Birds,  p,  98. 
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As,  while  with  us,  they  are  associated  In  flocks,  and 
are  in  a foreign  country,  they  have  evident  marks  of 
keeping  a kind  of  watch,  to  remark  and  announce  the 
appearance  of  danger.  On  our  approaching  a tree  that 
is  covered  with  them,  they  continue  fearless,  till  one 
at  the  extremity  of  the  bush,  rising  on  his  wings,  gives 
a loud  and  peculiar  note  of  alarm ; when  they  all  im- 
mediately fly,  except  one  other,  who  continues  till 
the  person  approaches  still  nearer,  to  certify,  as  it 
were,  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  then  he  also  flies 
oil',  repeating  the  note  of  alarm. 

Though  they  build  their  nests  in  high  trees,  and 
sit  on  trees  in  the  day-time,  yet  they  always  roost  on 
the  ground. — They  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Roman  epicures;  who  had  them  in  their  aviaries, 
and  fattened  them  with  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with 
minced  figs. 

THE  BLACKBIRD.* 

This  well-known  bird  needs  no  description.  It 
breeds  early  ; and  prepares  a nest  composed  exter- 
nally of  green  moss,  fibrous  roots,  and  other  similar 
materials : the  inside  is  plastered  with  earth,  and 
afterwards  lined  with  fine  dry  grass.  The  nest  is 
usually  placed  in  a thick  bush,  or  against  the  side  of 
a tree,  or  on  a stump  in  the  side  of  a bank.  The 
female  lays  four  or  five  light-blue  eggs ; thickly  co- 
vered with  pale  rust-coloured  spots,  particularly  at 
the  large  end:  these  are  hatched  after  about  fourteen 
days  incubation. 

* Synonyms. — Tunlus  Merula.  Linn. — Mtrle.  Buff, — Amsel. 
Ahnfafru. — De^v,  Birds,  94.. — Penn.  Brit.  Zooh  ^‘val,  i.  tab.  42, 
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The  food  of  the  Blackbird  is  principally  worms 
and  shelled  snails  ; the  latter  of  which,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  animal,  it  dashes  with  great  dexterity 
against  the  stones ; all  kinds  of  insects,  as  w^ell  as 
fruit,  it  also  eagerly  seeks  after.  In  confinement  it 
will  eat  crumbs  of  bread ; and  even  flesh,  either  raw 
or  cooked. 

Ihis  is  a solitary  bird;  never  congregating,  but 
preferring  woods  and  retired  situations.  Its  song  is 
a shrill  kind  of  whistle  of  various  notes  ; which,  al- 
though extremely  fine,  is  too  loud  for  any  place  ex- 
cept w'oods  or  open  grounds.  It  commences  this 
early  in  the  spring,  and  continues  it  ^hrough  some 
part  of  the  summer  ; it  desists  during  the  moulting 
season,  but  resumes  it  for  some  time  in  September 
and  the  first  winter  months."^ 

THE  MOCKING  BIRD.f 

The  Mimic  Thrush,  or  Mocking  Bird,  is  about 
the  size  of  a Blackbird,  but  somewhat  more  slender. 
The  plumage  is  grey,  but  paler  on  the  under  parts 
than  above. 

It  is  common  throughout  America  and  Jamaica  ; 
but  changes  its  place  in  the  summer,  being  then  seen 
much  more  to  the  northward  than  in  winter.  It 
cannot  vie  with  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  in  brilliancy  of  plumage;  but  is  content 
with  much  more  rare  and  estimable  qualifications. 


* Montagu,  art.  Blackbird. — Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  309. 
f Synonyms. — TurdusPolyglottus.  I.inn. — Grand  Moqueur.  Buff. 
— Singing  Bird,  Mocking  Bird,  or  Niglitingale.  Mock  Bud. 

L..tcsby. — Mimic  Thrush.  Penn. 
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It  possesses  not  only  natural  notes  of  its  own,  which 
are  truly  musical  and  solemn  ; but  it  can  at  pleasure 
assume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  in  the  forest, 
from  the  Humming  Bird  to  the  Eagle,  and  descend- 
iner  even  to  the  Wolf  or  the  Raven.  One  of  them 
confined  in  a cage  has  been  heard  to  mimic  the  mew- 
ing of  a Cat,  the  chattering  of  a Magpie,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  hinges  of  a sign-post  in  high  winds. 

This  capricious  little  mimic  seems  to  have  a sin- 
gular pleasure  in  archly  leading  other  birds  astray. 
He  is  said  at  one  time  to  allure  the  smaller  birds  with 
the  call  of  their  mates  ; and  when  they  come  near, 
to  terrify  them  with  the  scream  of  an  Eagle.  There 
Is  scarcely  a bird  of  the  forest  that  is  not  at  some 
time  deceived  by  his  call. 

But  he  is  not  like  the  mimics  among  mankind, 
who  very  seldom  possess  any  independent  merit.  A 
Garrick  and  a Foote  have  not  pleased  more  in  their 
own  characters,  than  the  Mocking-bird  does  in  his. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  American  singing  birds 
that  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Europe  ; and, 
were  it  not  for  the  attention  that  he  pays  to  every 
sort  of  disagreeable  noises  which  tend  to  debase  his 
best  notes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
be  fully  equal  to  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  in  its 
W’hole  compass.^  He  frequents  the  dwellings  of  the 
American  farmers ; where,  sitting  on  the  roof  or 
chimney,  he  sometimes  pours  forth  the  most  sweet 
and  varied  notes  imaginable.  The  Mexicans,  on  ac- 
count of  his  various  notes  and  his  imitative  powers. 


* Phil.  Tran.  vol.  Ixiii, 
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call  him  “ the  Bird  of  Four  Hundred  Tongues.’'  In 
the  warmer  parts  of  America  he  sings  incessantly 
from  March  to  August,  both  day  and  night ; begin- 
ning with  his  own  compositions,  and  frequently 
finishing  by  borrowing  from  the  whole  feathered 
choir.  He  repeats  his  tunes  with  such  artful  sweet- 
ness as  to  excite  both  pleasure  and  surprize. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  powers  of  voice  alone, 
that  these  birds  are  pleasing;  they  may  even  be  said 
to  dance.  When  excited  into  a kind  of  ecstacy  by 
their  own  music,  they  gradually  raise  themselves 
from  the  place  where  they  stand, and  with  their  wings 
extended,  drop  with  their  head  down  to  the  same 
spot,  and  whirl  round,  accompanying  their  melody 
with  a variety  of  pretty  gesticulations.* 

They  frequently  build  their  nests  in  the  bushes  or 
fruit-trees  about  houses  ; but  they  are  so  shy,  that  if 
a person  only  looks  at  the  nest,  they  immediately 
forsake  it.  The  young  may  be  brought  up  in  a cage, 
and  rendered  domestic ; but  this  is  to  be  done  only 
with  great  difficulty,  not  one  attempt  in  ten  being 
successful  for  that  purpose.  If  the  young  are  taken 
in  the  nest,  the  mother  will  feed  them  for  a few  days, 
but  is  sure  to  desert  them  afterwards.  If  a cat  hap- 
pens to  approach  the  nest,  the  parent  bird  will  fly  at 
the  head  of  the  animal,  and  with  a hissing  noise  scare 
it  away. 

It  feeds  its  young  with  grasshoppers  ; and  when  it 
wants  any  of  these  insects,  it  flies  into  the  pastures, 
flaps  its  wings  near  the  ground,  and  makes  a booty 


* Brown’s  J.imaica,  469. — ^^Pcnn,  Arct,  Zool.  ii,  15, 
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of  three  or  four  at  a time,  with  which  it  returns  to 
the  nest.  It  also  feeds  on  different  kinds  of  berries  ; 
and  is  itself  eaten  by  the  Americans,  who  account  it 
very  delicate  food.* 

THE  LOCUST-EATING  THRUSH.f 

To  this  new  species,  which  is  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  south  of  Africa,  but  only  in  places  w’hich  the 
Migrating  Locusts;}:  frequent,  Mr.  Barrow  has  affixed 
the  specific  name  of  GrylUvorus,  This  seems  to  have 
been  done  with  great  propriety  ; as,  when  such  is 
to  be  obtained,  its  whole  food  seems  to  consist  of 
the  larvae  of  this  insect ; and,  in  districts  which  the 
Locust  does  not  infest,  this  bird  is  very  seldom  to 
be  found. 

The  head,  breast,  and  back,  are  of  a pale  ash- 
colour;  and  the  abdomen  and  rump  white.  The  wings 
and  tail  are  black;  the  latter  short,  and  a little  forked. 
From  the  angle  of  the  mouth  a naked  area  of  sul- 
phureous yellow  extends  under  the  eye,  and  a little 
beyond  it ; and  there  are  two  naked  black  streaks 
under  the  throat. 

Nature,  which  has  seldom  given  a bane  without 
accompanying  it  wdth  an  antidote,  seems  to  have 
peculiarly  ordained  this  bird  as  a relief  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  where  it  is  found,  from  the 
dreadful  attacks  of  those  most  voracious  and  most 
numerous  of  all  insects.  For,  however  astonishing 
the  multitudes  of  Locusts  may  be,  the  numbers  of 


y Turtlus  Gryllivorus, 


* Penn.  Arct.  Zool. 

JJarro'w,  X CrjUus  M'%ra(Grius  of  Linnaeus, 
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3^2  THE  LOCUST-EATING  THRUSH. 

Grylllvori  are  not  less  so.  Their  nests,  which  at  a 
distance  seem  of  a most  enormous  size,  appear  on 
examination  to  consist  of  a number  of  cells,  each  of 
which  forms  a separate  nest,  with  a tube  that  leads 
into  it  through  the  side ; so  that  what  seemed  but 
one  great  nest,  is  found  to  consist  of  a little  society 
of  perhaps  ten  or  twenty.  One  roof  of  interwoven 
twigs  covers  the  whole,  like  that  made  over  the  nest 
of  the  Magpie  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Barrow  saw  a vast  number  of  these  in  the 
district  of  Sneuwberg,  about  150  leagues  north-east 
of  the  Cape.  The  Gryllivori  had  not  visited  that 
colony  for  thirteen  years  before  ; that  is  to  say,  since 
the  last  time  the  Locusts  had  infested  it.  These  birds 
had,  he  says,  taken  up  a temporary  abode  here ; in 
a place  which  they  were  not  likely,  in  a short  space 
of  time,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  for 
want  of  food.  Of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of 
the  incomplete  insect,  or  larva  of  the  Locusts,  that  at 
this  time  infected  this  part  of  Africa,  no  adequate  idea 
could  possibly  be  formed  ; in  an  area  of  nearly  two 
thousand  square  miles,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
might  be  literally  said  to  be  covered  with  them. 

The  Gryllivori  attended  closely  the  last  flight  of 
Locusts,  and  departed  along  with  them  ; since  which 
time  till  the  year  1797,  (In  which  Mr.  Barrow  visited 
Africa,)  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  the 
country.^^ 


* Barrow's  Travels,  aj6. 
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THE  GROSBEAK  TRIBE. 

IN  the  Grosbeaks  we  observe  a strong,  thick, 
and  convex  beak  ; rounded  from  the  base  to  the 
point  of  each  mandible,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
breaking  in  pieces  the  shells  of  the  seeds  on  which 
they  feed.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  round  ; and 
the  tongue  is  formed  as  if  the  end  was  cut  off.  The 
toes,  except  in  one  species,  are  placed  three  for*, 
wards, 

THE  CROSS-BILL.* 

Doctor  Townson,  while  at  Gottingen,  kept  several 
Cross-bills  ; which,  by  kind  treatment  soon  becom- 
ing tame,  he  suffered  to  be  loose  in  his  study.  He 
had  thus  constant  opportunities  of  observing  them, 
and  as  often  of  admiring  their  docility  and  sagacity; 
but  the  singular  structure  of  their  bills  chiefly  en- 
gaged his  attention. 

This  structure  the  Comte  de  Buffon,  perhaps  un- 
thinkingly, and  certainly  unjustly,  has  considered  as 
one  of  Nature’s  freaks,  calculated  to  render  the  bird 
much  less  essential  service  than  a beak  in  some 
other  form  w^ould  have  done.  But  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  awkward  and  useless  shape  of  this 
member,  it  has  been  found,  on  attentively  watching 
the  manners  of  the  bird,  to  have  the  best  possible 
adaption  to  its  destination  and  habits. 

* Synonyms. — Loxia  C\irvirostra.  lAnn. — Bee  Croise.  — Shell 

Apple,  or  Cross. bill.  Penn, — Cross  beak*.  To^raon, Ba  dsy 

p.  J30, 
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The  two  mandibles  do  not  lie  straight ; but  pass, 
for  a considerable  part  of  their  length,  on  the  side 
of  each  other,  like  the  blades  of  a pair  of  scissars. 
By  means  of  this  peculiar  construction,  the  Cross- 
bills are  able  to  procure  their  food  with  the  utmost 
address.  They  live  principally  on  the  seeds  of  the 
cones  of  the  fir  or  pine ; and  it  is  to  extract  these, 
that  this  structure  is  principally  adapted.  In  this 
operation,  they  fix  themselves  across  the  cone,  then 
bring  the  points  of  the  beak  from  their  crossed  or 
lateral  position  to  be  immediately  over  each  other. 
In  this  reduced  compass,  they  insinuate  it  between 
the  scales,  and  distending  the  two  mandibles  to  their 
usual  position  sideways,  force  the  scales  open  ; and 
then  again  bringing  the  points  into  contact,  pick  out 
the  seed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  their  bills  had  the 
form  of  those  of  other  birds.* 

The  degree  of  lateral  force  which  they  are  able 
to  exert,  is  very  surprising  : and  they  are  at  times 
fond  of  exercising  it  for  mere  amusement;  which 
renders  them,  in  a tame  state,  not  a little  mischiev- 
ous. Those  which  Doctor  Townson  had  at  Gottin- 
gen, would  often  come  to  his  table  while  he  was 
writing,  and  carry  off  his  pencils,  little  chip  boxes 
in  which  he  occasionally  kept  insects,  and  other 
similar  objects,  and  tear  them  to  pieces  almost  in- 
stantaneously. Their  mode  of  operation  was  first 
to  peck  a little  hole,  to  insert  into  this  their  bill,  and 


* While  in  this  act,  they  are  so  perfectly  intent  on  their  business,  as  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  means  of  a horse-hair  noose  fixed  to  a long 
fishing  rod.  They  are  discovered  by  the  twittering  noise  they  make  while 
deeding.  Montagu,  art.  Cross- bill. 
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then  spilt  or  tear  the  object  by  the  lateral  force. 
When  he  gave  them,  as  he  often  did,  almonds  in 
their  shells,  they  got  at  the  kernel  in  the  same  man- 
ner ; first  pecking  a hole,  and  then  enlarging  this  by 
wrenching  off  the  pieces  by  the  lateral  force. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  awkwardness  of 
this  beak,  they  are  able,  by  bringing  the  mandibles 
point  to  point,  even  to  pick  up  and  eat  the  smallest 
seeds.  The  German  bird-catchers  generally  feed 
them  with  poppy  and  other  small  seeds ; and  they 
shell  hemp-seeds  in  eating  them  as  well  as  any  other 
birds  whatever.* 

The  male  Cross-bills  are  red,  varied  with  brown 
or  green  ; and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
change  to  a deep  red,  to  orange,  or  pale  yellow. 
The  females  are  of  an  olive  green,  which  they  also 
change  occasionally.  They  breed  in  Austria;  build- 
ing their  hemispherical  nest  in  the  branches  of  high 
trees,  in  which  they  lay  a few  whitish  eggs,  spotted 
towards  the  thicker  end  with  red.  They  are  some- 
what rare  in  this  country. 

THE  CARDINAL  GROSBEAK. f 

This  bird  is  nearly  eight  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  stout,  and  of  a pale  red  colour.  On  the  head  is  a 
pointed  crest : the  plumage  is  in  general  of  a fine  red, 
but  round  the  bill  and  throat  it  is  black.  The  le<rs 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  bill. 

It  is  an  inhabitant  of  several  parts  of  North  Ame- 

• Townson’s  Tracts,  116, 

f Synonyms. — Loxia Cardinalls.  Linn. — Grosbec ile Virginic.  Buff, 
— Red  Grosbeak.  Albin, — Cardinal  Grosbeak.  Latham. 
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rica;  and  from  the  melody  of  its  song,  which  is  said 
somewhat  to  resemble  that  of  the  Nightingale,  some 
of  the  Americans  give  it  the  same  name.  In  spring 
and  during  great  part  of  the  summer,  it  sits  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  with  its  loud  and 
piercing  notes  makes  the  forests  echo. 

T-he  Cardinal  Grosbeaks  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  laying  up  during  the  summer  their  winter  pro- 
vision of  maize  and  buck-wheat.  Nearly  a bushel  of 
maize  has  been  found  in  the  retreat  of  one  of  these 
birds,  artfully  covered  with  leaves  and  small  branches 
of  trees,  and  only  a small  hole  left  for  the  bird  to 
enter  at.* 

The  inhabitants  frequently  keep  them  in  cages ; 
where  they  will  sing,  with  a very  short  interval  of 
silence,  through  the  whole  vear. 

THE  GRENADIER  GROSBEAK.f 

The  Grenadier  Grosbeak  is  of  about  the  size  of  a 
Sparrow.  The  body  is  in  general  of  a beautiful  red 
colour.  The  forehead,  sides  of  the  head,  chin,  breast, 
and  belly,  are  black.  The  wings  are  brown,  and  the 
legs  pale  brown. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Africa,  are  frequented  by  this  bird ; which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Finch  described  by  Kolben  in  his 
account  of  the  Cape.  He  says  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
marshy  and  reedy  grounds,  where  it  makes  its  nest 
and  produces  its  young.  The  nest  is  formed  among 

* Du  Pr.'itz,  28 i. 

f Synonyms. — Loxla  Orix.  Linn. — Cardinal  du  Cap  de  Bonne  Es- 
pt-rance.  Bujf. — Grenadier  Grosbea^,  Laikam, 
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the  reeds  with  small  twigs,  interwoven  so  closely 
with  cotton  as  not  to  be  penetrated  by  any  weather. 
It  is  also  divided  into  two  compartments  ; of  which 
the  upper  is  for  the  male,  and  the  lower  for  the  fe- 
male and  the  young.  In  winter,  he  further  informs 
us,  these  birds  change  from  scarlet  to  ash-colour. 

The  appearance  of  these  birds  among  the  green 
reeds  of  their  native  climates,  is  said  to  have  a won- 
derful effect ; for,  from  the  extreme  brightness  of 
their  colours,  they  appear  like  so  many  scarlet  lilies. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  GROSBEAK.* 

This  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  last  species : 
having  the  bill  strong  and  black ; the  head,  throat, 
and  breast,  black ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
belly,  and  thighs,  of  pale  yellowish  brown  ; the  quills 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  yellow ; and  the  legs 
reddish  grey. 

dhis  bird  is  found  in  Abyssinia.  It  forms  a cu- 
rious nest,  of  a pyramidal  shape;  which  is  suspended 
fiom  the  ends  of  branches,  like  the  nests  of  some 
others  of  this  tribe.  The  opening  is  on  one  side, 
facing  the  east : the  cavity  is  separated  in  the  middle 
by  a partition  to  half  its  height ; up  this  the  bird 
ascends  perpendicularly,  and  then  descending  on  the 
other  side,  forms  its  nest  in  the  further  chamber.  By 
this  means  the  brood  is  defended  from  Snakes,  Squir- 
rels, Monkeys,  and  other  mischievous  animals  ; be- 
sides being  secured  from  the  rains,  which  in  that 
country  last  sometimes  for  live  or  six  months  to- 
gether. 

Synonyms.— Loxia  Abyssinica,  Grosbec  d’Abyssinie. 

Buff. 
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THii  BJINOAL  GROSBEAK.* 

The  Bengal  Grosbeak  seems  to  be  the  same  as  is 
described  by  Sir  AVilliam  Jones  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. It  is,”  he  says,  “ rather  larger  than  a Spar- 
row; with  yellow  brown  plumage,  a yellowish  head 
and  feet,  light-coloured  breast,  and  a conic  beak  very 
thick  in  proportion  to  its  body. 

“ This  bird  is  exceedingly  common  in  Hindostan: 
he  is  astonishingly  sensible,  faithful  and  docile;  never 
voluntarily  deserting  the  place  where  his  young  are 
hatched,  but  not  averse,  like  most  other  birds,  to  the 
society  of  mankind,  and  easily  taught  to  perch  on  the 
hand  of  his  master.  In  a state  of  nature  he  generally 
builds  his  nest  on  the  highest  tree  that  he  can  hnd, 
especially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig-tree, 
and  he  prefers  that  which  happens  to  overhang  a well 
or  a rivulet : he  makes  it  of  grass,  which  he  weaves 
like  cloth,  and  shapes  like  a large  bottle,  suspending 
it  firmly  on  the  branches,  but  so  as  to  rock  with  the 
wind,  and  placing  it  with  its  entrance  downwards  to 
secure  it  from  birds  of  prey.  His  nest  usually  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  chambers  ; and  it  is  popularly 
believed  that  he  lights  them  with  Fire-flics,  which 
he  is  said  to  catch  alive  at  night,  and  confine  with 
moist  clav  or  with  cow-duno*.  That  such  Flies  are 
often  found  in  his  nest,  wJicre  pieces  of  cow-dung 
are  also  stuck, is  indubitable;  but  as  their  light  could 


* Synonyms.— Loxia  Kejigalensis.  Linn. — Orchef.  Bujf. — Bengal 
Sparrow.  Yellow- headed  Indian  Sparrow.  Eihi'anls. — Indian 

Grosbeak,  3ayas.— Rts, 
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be  of  little  use  to  him,  it  seems  probable  that  he  only 
feeds  on  them. 

‘‘  He  may  be  taught  with  ease  to  fetch  a piece  of 
paper,  or  any  small  thing  that  his  master  points  out 
to  him.  It  is  an  attested  fact,  that  if  a ring  be  drop- 
ped into  a deep  well,  and  a signal  given  to  him,  he 
will  fly  down  with  amazing  celerity,  catch  the  ring 
before  it  touches  the  water,  and  bring  it  up  to  his 
master  with  apparent  exultation  ; and  it  is  confi- 
dently asserted,  that  if  a house  or  any  other  place 
be  shown  to  him  once  or  twice,  he  will  carry  a note 
thither  immediately,  on  a proper  signal  being  made. 
One  instance  of  his  docility  I can  myself  mention 
with  confidence,  having  often  been  an  eye-witness 
of  it.  The  young  Hindoo  women  at  Benares,  and 
in  other  places,  wear  very  thin  plates  of  gold,  called 
iicas^  slightly  fixed,  by  way  of  ornament,  between 
their  eye-brows ; and  when  they  pass  through  the 
streets,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  youthful  liber- 
tines, who  amuse  themselves  with  training  these 
birds,  to  give  them  a signal,  which  they  understand, 
and  send  them  to  pluck  the  pieces  of  gold  from  the 
foreheads  of  their  mistresses,  which  they  bring  in 
triumph  to  the  lovers.’* 

THE  SOCIABLE  GROSBEAK.* 

^ » 

The  Sociable  Grosbeaks  are  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
terior country  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
they  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Paterson. 

Few’  other  birds  live  together  in  such  large  socie- 


^ Loxia  Soda, 
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ties,  or  have  a mode  of  nidification  so  uncommon,  as 
these.  They  build  their  nests  in  a species  of  mimosa ; 
which  grows  to  an  uncommon  size,  and  seems  well 
suited  to  them,  on  account  of  its  ample  head,  and 
strong  wide-spreading  branches,  well  calculated  to 
admit  and  support  the  extensive  mansion  they  have 
to  erect  upon  it.  The  tallness  and  smoothness  of  its 
trunk  is  also  a perfect  defence  against  the  Serpent 
and  Monkey  tribes.  The  mode  in  which  the  nests 
are  fabricated  is  highly  curious.  In  one  tree,  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Paterson,  there  could  not  be  fewer  than 
from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand  under  one  general 
roof.  Mr.  P.  calls  it  a roof,  because  he  says  it  re- 
sembles that  of  a thatched  house  ; and  projects  over 
the  entrance  of  the  nest  below,  in  > a very  singular 
manner.  The  industry  of  these  birds  “ seems  al- 
most equal  (says  this  traveller)  to  that  of  the  Bee. 
Throughout  the  day  they  appear  to  be  busily  em- 
ployed in  carrying  a fine  species  of  grass  ; which  is 
the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  addi- 
tions and  repairs.  Though  my  short  stay  in  the 
country  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  by  ocular 
proof,  that  they  added  to  their  nest  as  they  annually 
increased  in  numbers  ; still,  from  the  many  trees 
which  I have  seen  borne  down  by  the  weight,  and 
others  which  I have  observed  with  their  boughs 
completely  covered  over,  it  would  appear  that  this 
is  really  the  case.  When  the  tree,  which  is  the  sup- 
port of  this  aerial  city,  is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
increase  of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  no 
longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
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Wilding  in  other  trees.  One  of  these  deserted 
nests  I had  the  curiosity  to  break  down,  to  inform 
myself  of  the  internal  structure  of  it ; and  found  it 
■equally  ingenious  with  that  of  the  external.  Ihere 
are  many  entrances  ; each  of  which  forms  a regular 
street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches 
distance  from  each  other.  The  grass  with  which 
they  build  is  called  the  Boshman’s-grass ; and  I be- 
lieve tlie  seed  of  it  to  be  their  principal  food ; though, 
on  examining  their  nests,  I found  the  wings  and  legs 
of  different  insects.  From  every  appearance,  the 
nest  which  I dissected  had  been  inhabited  for  many 
years  ; and  some  parts  of  it  were  much  more  com- 
plete than  others.  This,  therefore,  I conceive  to 
amount  nearly  to  a proof,  that  the  animals  added  to 
it  at  different  times,  as  they  found  necessary,  from 
the  increase  of  the  family,  or  rather  of  the  nation  or 
community.”* 

THE  BULFINCH.t 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  England  ; where 
it  makes  its  nest  in  bushes,  in  which,  in  May;  the  fe- 
male lays  five  or  six  eggs. — In  the  summer  it  mostly 
frequents  woods,  and  the  more  retired  places ; but 
in  winter  it  approaches  gardens  and  orchards,  where 
it  makes  great  havoc  among  the  buds  of  the  trees. 

In  a state  of  nature  the  Bulfinch  has  lut  three 
cries,  all  of  which  are  unpleasant : but  if  man  deigns 


* Paterson’s  Journeys  among  the  Hottentots, 
f Synonyms. — Loxia  Pynluila.  Linn. — Bulfinch,  /’p,  or  N-ipe. 
WiUu^hhy. — Rc<l-hoop,  Tony-iu.’op.  Montagu. — Bi-'J  , p.  I3^’< 
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the  bulfinch.- 


to  instruct  it  methodically,  and  accustom  it  to  findf, 
mellower,  and  more  lengthened  strains,  it  will  listen 
with  attention  ; and  the  docile  bird,  whether  male 
or  female,  without  relinquishing  its  native  airs,  will 
imitate  exactly,  and  sometimes  even  surpass,  it^ 
master.  “ I know  a curious  person  (says  the  author 
of  the  Midonologie)  who  having  whistled  some  airs 
quite  plain  to  a Buliinch,  Vv’‘as  agreeably  surprized  to 
hear  the  bird  add  such  graceful  turns,  that  the  master 
could  scarcely  recognise  his  own  music,  and  acknow* 
ledged  that  the  scholar  excelled  him.’’  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that,  if  the  Bulfinch  be  ill- 
directed,  it*  acquires  harsh  strains.  A friend  of  the 
Comte  de  Buffon  saw  one  that  had  never  heard  any  . 
person  whistle  but  carters ; and  it  whistled  like  them, 
with  the  same  strength  and  coarseness.  The  Eul- 
finch  also  learns  easily-.to  articulate  words  and  sen- 
tences ; and  utters  tliem  with  so  tender,  an  accent, 
that  we  might  almost  suppose  it  felt  their  force. 

These  birds  are,  besides,  susceptible  of  personal 
attachment,  which  is  often  strong  and  durable. — 
Some  have  been  known,  after  escaping  and  living  a 
whole  year  in  the  woods,  to  recognize  the  voice  of 
their  mistress,  and  return  to  forsake  her  no  miore. 
Others  have  died  of  melancholy,  on  being  removed 
from  the  first  object  of  their  attachment.  They 
will  also  remember  injuries  received  : a Bulfinch  that 
liad  been  thrown  to  the  ground  in  its  cage  by  some 
of  the  rabble,  thougli  it  did  not  appear  much  ailccted 
at  the  time,  fell  into  convulsions  ever  after  at  the 
sight  of  any  mean-looking  person,  and  expired  in 
one  of  these  fits  eight  months  after  its  first  accident-^ 
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THE  FINCH  TRIBE. 

THE  Finches  are  readily  distinguished  from  other 
Birds,  by  their  having  a very  conical  and  sharp- 
pointed  bill,  which  is  somewhat  slender  towards 
the  end.  They  are  a numerous  and  active  race,  dis- 
persed v^ery  widely  over  the  world,  and  feeding  prin- 
dpally  on  insects  and  grain. 

THE  COMMON  SPARROW.* 

No  bird  is  better  known  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  than  the  Sparrow  ; which  frequents  our  ha- 
bitations, and  is  seldom  absent  from  our  gardens  or 
fields.  It  is  a very  familiar  bird,  but  so  crafty  as  not 
to  be  easily  taken  in  snares. 

In  a wild  state  its  note  is  Only  a chirp  : this  arises, 
however,  not  from  want  of  powers,  but  from  its  at- 
tending solely  to  the  note  of  the  parent  bird.  A Spar- 
row, when  fledged,  was  taken  from  the  nest,  and 
educated  under  a Linnet : it  also  heard  by  accident  a 
Goldfinch  ; and  its  song  was,  in  consequence,  a mix- 
ture of  the  two. 

Few  birds  are  more  execrated  by  the  farmers, 
and,  perhaps,  more  unjustly  so,  than  the  Sparrows. 
It  is  true,  they  do  some  injury  in  our  rural  economy ; 
but  they  have  been  fully  proved  to  be  much  more 
useful  than  they  are  noxious.  Mr.  Bradley,  m his 
General  Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening, 
shews,  that  a pair  of  Sparrows,  during  the  time  they 

* Synonyms. — ^Frlngilla  domest'ea.  — Moiiuau  fiarc.  Buffs 
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have  their  young  to  feed,  destroy  on  an  average 
every  week  3360  Caterpillars.  This  calculation  he 
found  upon  actual  observation.  He  discovered  that 
the  two  parents  carried  to  the  nest  forty  Caterpillars 
in  an  hour.  He  supposed  the  Sparrows  to  enter  the 
nest  only  during  twelve  hours  each  day,  which  would 
cause  a daily  consumption  of  480  Caterpillars.  This 
sum  gives  3360  Caterpillars  extirpated  weekly  from 
a garden.  But  the  utility  of  these  birds  is  not  limited 
to  this  circumstance  alone  ; for  they  likewise  feed 
their  young  with  Butterflies  and  other  winged  in- 
sects, each  of  wdiich,  if  not  destroyed  in  this  manner, 
would  be  the  parent  of  hundreds  of  Caterpillars.' 

Sparrows  build  early  in  the  spring ; generally 
forming  their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  and 
in  holes  in  the  walls.  When  such  convenient  situa- 
tions are  not  to  be  had,  thev  build  in  the  trees  a nest 
bigger  than  a man’s  head,  v/ith  an  opening  like  a 
mouth  at  the  side,  resembling  that  of  a Magpie, — 
except  that  it  is  formed  of  straw  and  hay,  and  hned 
with  feathers,  and  so  nicely  managed,  as  to  be  a de- 
fence both  against  wind  and  rain.*  They  likewise 
form  their  nests  in  the  bottoms  of  Rooks’  nests;  and 
this  seems  a favourite  situation  with  them. 

Mr.  Smeilie  relates  a pleasing  anecdote  of  the 
affection  of  these  birds  to'ivards  their  young  ; — ■ 
‘‘  When  I w^as  a boy  (says  this  gentleman),  I car- 
ried off  a nest  of  young  Sparrows,  about  a mile 
from  nry  place  of  residence.  After  the  nest  was 
completely  removed,  and  wdiile  1 was  marching 
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home  with  them  in  triumph,  I perceived  with 
some  degree  of  astonishment,  both  parents  following 
me  at  some  distance,  and  observing  my  motions 
in  perfect  silence.  A thought  then  struck  m.e,  that 
they  might  follow  me  home,  and  feed  the  young  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  manner.  When  just  entering 
the  door  I held  up  the  nest,  and  made  the  young  utter 
the  cry  which  is  expressive  of  the  desire  of  food.  I 
immediately  put  the  nest  and  the  young  in  the  corner 
of  a wire  cage,  and  placed  it  on  the  outside  of  a 
window.  I chose  a situation  in  the  room  where  I 
could  perceive  all  that  should  happen,  without  being 
myself  seen.  The  young  animals  soon  cried  for 
food.  In  a short  time  both  parents,  having  their 
bills  filled  with  small  Caterpillars,  came  to  the  cage  ; 
and  after  chatting  a little,  as  wc  would  do  with  a 
friend  through  the  lattice  of  a prison,  gave  a small 
worm  to  each.  This  parental  intercourse  continued 
regularly  for  some  time  ; till  the  young  were  com- 
pletely fledged,  and  had  acquired  a considerable 
degree  of  strength.  I then  took  one  of  the  strongest 
of  them,  and  placed  him  on  the  outside  of  the  cage, 
in  order  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  parents  after 
one  of  their  offspring  was  emancipated.  In  a few 
minutes  both  parents  arrived,  loaded,  as  usual,  with 
food.  They  no  sooner  perceived  that  one  of  their 
children  had  escaped  from  prison,  than  they  fluttered 
about,  and  made  a thousand  noisy  demonstrations  of 
joy  both  with  their  wings  and  their  voices.  These 
tumultuous  expressions  of  unexpected  happiness  at 
last  gave  place  to  a more  calm  and  soothing  conver- 
sation. By  their  voices  and  their  movements  it  was 
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evident  that  they  earnestly  intreated  him  to  follow 
them,  and  to  fly  from  his  present  dangerous  state. 
He  seemed  to  be  impatient  to  obey  their  mandates  y 
but,  by  his  gestures,  and  the  feeble  sounds  he  ut- 
tered, he  plainly  expressed  that  he  was  afraid  to  try 
an  exertion  he  had  never  before  attempted. — They, 
however,  incessantly  repeated  their  solicitations  ; by 
flying  alternately  from  the  cage  to  a neighbouring 
chimney-top,  they  endeavoured  to  shew  him  how 
easily  the  journey  was  to  be  accoiT)plish^"d.  He  at  last 
committed  himself  to  the  air,  and  alighted  in  safety. 
Upon  his  arrival  another  scene  of  clamorous  and 
active  joy  was  exhibited.  Next  day  I repeated  the 
same  experiment,  by  exposing  another  of  the  young 
on  the  top  of  the  cage.  I observed  the  sarne  con- 
duct with  the  remainder  of  the  brood,  which  con- 
sisted of  four.  I need  hardlv  add,  that  not  one  either 
of  the  parents  or  children  ever  afterwards  revisited, 
the  execrated  cage.'-^” 

THE  GOLDITNCH-t 

• The  Goldfinches  are  very  beautiful  and  well-- 
known birds;  much  esteemed  for  their  docility,  and 
the  sweetness  of  their  note.  They  are  fond  of  or- 
chards, and  frequently  build  their  elegant  mossy  nest 
in  an  apple  or  pear  tree.  The  eggs  are  five ; white, 
marked  with  deep  purple  spots  at  the  large  end. 

They  are  readily  tamed  after  being  caught ; and 
are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  docility,  and  the 

* Sinellif’s  Phil''Sophy  of  Na.t\iral  History,  ii.439* 
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attention  they  pay  to  instructions.  It  requires  very 
little  trouble  to  teach  them  to  perform  several  move- 
ments with  accuracy  ; to  fire  a cracker,  and  to  draw 
up  small  cups  containing  their  food  and  drink  : for 
this  last  purpose,  they  must  have  fastened  round  them 
a small  belt  of  soft  leather,  two  lines  broad,  with 
four  holes,  through  which  the  feet  and  wings  arc 
passed  ; and  the  ends  joining  under  the  belly,  are  to 
be  held  by  a ring  which  supports  the  chain  and  cup. 

Some  years  a<:ro  the  Sieur  Roman  exhibited  in  this 
country  the- wonderful  performances  of  his  birds. 
These  wxre  Goldfinches,  Linnets,  and  Canary-birds. 

< — One  appeared  dead,  and  avas  held  up  by  the  tail 
or  claw  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  life.  A 
second  stood  on  its  head,  with  its  claws  in  the  air. 
A third  imitated  a Dutch  milkmaid  going  to  mar- 
ket, with  pails  on  its  shoulders.  A fourth  mimicked 
a Venetian  ffirl  lookinsf  out  at  a window.  A fifth 

O O 

appeared  as  a soldier,  and  mounted  guard  as  a sen- 
tinel. The  sixth  was  a cannoneer,  with  a cap  on 
its  head,  a firelock  on  its  shoulder,  and  a match  in 
its  claw  ; and  discliarf»-ed  a small  cannon.  The  same 
bird  also  acted  as  if  it  had  been  wounded : it  was 
wheeled  in  a little  barrow,  to  convey  it  (as  it  w-ere) 
to  the  hospital ; after  which  it  flew  away  before  the 
company.  The  seventh  turned  a kind  of  windmill. 
And  the  last  bird  stood  in  the  midst  of  some  firc- 
■v'orks  wliich  were  dischar2;ed  all  round  it : and  this 
without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  fear. 

In  solitude  the  Goldfinch  delights  to  view  its 
image  in  a mirror ; fancying,  probably,  that  it  sees 
another  of  its  own  soecies  : and  this  attachment  to 
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society  seems  to  equal  the  cravinj^s  of  nature  ; for  it 
is  often  observed  to  pick  up  the  hemp.seed,  grain  by 
grain,  and  advance  to  eat  at  the  mirror,  imagining,^ 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  thus  feeding  in  company. 

Towards  winter  these  birds  usually  assemble  in 
flocks.  They  feed  on  various  kinds  of  seeds,  but  are 
more  partial  to  those  of  the  thistle  than  any  others. 

THE  CANARY-FINCH.* 

This  species,  which  has  the  general  name  of  Ca-. 
nary-bird,  was  originally  peculiar  to  those  islands, 
from  whence  the  name  is  derived.  They  appear  to 
have  been  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  four- 
teenth century;  but  they  are  now  so  commonly  bred 
in  our  own  country,  that  we  are  not  often  under 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  ocean  for  them. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  very  singular  parti- 
culars of  the  manners  of  a bird  known  to  every  per- 
son, 1 have  introduced  it  here  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  reciting  a curious  anecdote  of  one  of  them, 
related  by  Dr.  Darwin  On  observing  a Canary- 
bird  (says  this  gentleman)  at  the  house  of  Mr.Hervey, 
near  Tutbury,  in  Derbyshire,  I was  told  it  always 
fainted  away  when  its  cage  was  cleaned ; and  1 de- 
sired to  see  the  experiment.  The  cage  being  taken 
from  the  ceiling,  and  the  bottom  drawn  out,  the 
bird  began  to  tremble,  and  turned  quite  white  about 
the  root  of  its  bill : he  then  opened  his  mouth  as  if 
for  breath,  and  respired  quick,  stood  up  straighter 
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on  his  perch, hung  his  wings,  spread  his  tail, closed  his 
eyes,  and  appeared  quite  stifF  and  cataleptic  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  ; and  at  length,  with  much  trembling 
and  deep  respirations,  came  gradually  to  himself.^’* 
It  is  by  no  means  generally  known,  that  the  song 
of  the  Canary-bird  is  generally  composed  either  of 
the  Titlark’s  or  the  Nightingale’s  notes.  Mr.  Bar- 
ring-ton saw  two  of  the  birds  which  came  from  the 

o 

Canary-islands,  neither  of  which  had  any  song  at  all; 
and  he  was  informed  that  a ship  afterwards  brought 
over  a great  many  of  them,  with  the  same  defect. 
Most  of  the  birds  that  are  imported  from  the  Tyrol, 
have  been  educated  under  parents,  the  progenitors 
of  which  were  instructed  by  a Nightingale.  Our 
English  Canary-birds  have,  however,  more  of  the 
yitlark’s  th?vn  of  the  Nightingale’s  notes. 


THE  LARK  TRIBE. 

IN  this  genus  the  bill  is  straight,  slender,  bending 
a little  towards  the  end,  and  sharp-pointed.  The 
nostrils  are  covered  with  feathers  and  bristles  ; and 
the  tons^ue  is  cloven  at  the  end.  The  toes  are  divid- 
ed  to  the  origin ; and  the  claw  of  the  back  toe  is  very 
long,  and  either  straight  or  very  little  bent. 

THE  SKY-LARK; t 

The  Sky -lark  forms  its  nest  on  ihe  ground,  gene- 
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rally  between  two  clods  of  earth,  and  lines  it  with 
dried  grass  and  roots.  In  this  the  female  lays  four 
or  five  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  a fortnight ; 
and  she  generally  produces  two  broods  in  the  year. 

When  hatched,  the  mother  watches  over  them 
with  a truly  maternal  afi'cction  ; she  may  then  be 
seen  fluttering  over  their  heads,  directing  their  mo- 
tions, anticipating  their  wants,  and  guarding'  them 
from  danger. 

O 

The  instinctive  warmth  of  attachment  which  tlie 
female  Sky-lark  bears  to  her  young,  often  discovers 
itself  at  a very  early  period  ; and  even  before  she  is 
capable  of  becoming  a mother,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  precede,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  maternal 
solicitude.  A young  hen  bird,  says  the  Comte  de 
Bufibn,  was  brought  to  me  in  the  montli  of  May, 
which  was  not  able  to  feed  without  assistance : I 
caused  her  to  be  educated:  and  she  was  hardlv  fled”:- 
cd,  when  I received  from  another  place  a nest  of 
three  or  four  unfledged  Sky-larks.  She  took  a 
strong  liking  to  these  new-comers,  which  were 
scarcely  younger  than  herself ; she  tended  them 
night  and  day,  cherished  them  beneath  her  wings, 
and  fed  them  with  her  bill.  Nothing  could  interrunt 
her  tender  ofiices  ; if  the  young  were  torn  from  her, 
she  flew  back  to  them  as  soon  as  she  was  liberated, 
and  would  not  think  of  effecting  her  own  escape, 
which  she  might  have  done  a hundred  times.  Her 
affection  grew  upon  her  ; she  neglected  food  and 
drink  ; she  now  required  the  same  support  as  her 
adopted  offspring,  and  expired  at  last  consumed  with 
xnatcrnal  anxiety.  None  of  the  young  ones  survived 
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her  ; they  died  one  after  another  j so  essential  were 
her  cares,  which  were  equally  tender  and  judicious. 

Tlie  common  food  of  the  young  Sky-larks  is 
worms  and  insects ; but  after  they  are  grown  up, 
they  live  chiefly  on  seeds,  herbage,  and  most  other 
vegetable  substances. 

They  are  easily  tamed,  and  become  so  familiar  as 
to  cat  off  the  table,  and  even  alight  on  the  hand;  but 
tliey  cannot  cling  by  the  toes,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  hind  toe,  which  is  too  long  and  straight.  This 
is  the  reason  why  they  never  perch  on  trees. 

I’he  Lark  commences  his  song  early  in  spring,  and 
continues  it  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  It  is 
heard  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  few  birds  that  chaunt  their  mellow  notes 
on  the  wing.  Thomson  elegantly  describes  it  as  the 
leader  of  the  warbling  choir  ; — • 

Up  springs  the  Lark, 

Shrill  voic’d  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn : 

Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he,  mounted,  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
(Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations. 

The  Lark  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  and  by 

• « , » *» 

successive  springs,  intp  the  air ; where  it  hovers  at 
a vast  height.  Its  descent  is  in  an  oblique  direction : 
unless  threatened  by  some  ravenous  bird  of  prey,  or 
attracted  by  its  mate  ; when  it  drops  to  the  ground 
like  a stone.  When  it  first  leaves  the  earth,  its  notes 
are  feeble  and  interrupted  ; but  as  it  rises,  they  gra- 
dually swell  to  their  full  tone.  There  is  something 
in  the  concomitant  scenery,  that  renders  the  music 
of  the  Lark  peculiarly  delightful : the  placid  land- 
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scape  and  various  rural  charms  all  contribute  to 
heighten  our  relish  for  its  pleasing  song. 

Ihese  birds  become  musical  in  the  spring,  and 
continue  so  for  several  months ; but  in  winter  their 
song  forsakes  them.  Ihey  then  assemble  in  flocks, 
grow  fbt,  and  arc  caught  in  vast  numbers  by  the 
l)ird-catchers.  As  many  as  four  thousand  dozen 
liave  been  known  to  be  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunstable,  between  September  and  February ; 
but  this  holds  no  proportion  to  what  are  sometimes 
caught  in  difleient  parts  of  Germany,  where  there  is 
an  excise  upon  them.  Keysler  says,^  that  the  excise 
alone  produced  six  thousand  dollars  (about  nine 
hundred  pounds  sterling)  every  year  to  the  city  of 
Feipsic  ; the  Larks  of  which  place  are  famous  all 
over  Germany,  as  being  of  a most  delicate  flavour. 
But  it  is  not  only  at  Leipsic  that  they  are  taken  in 
such  numbers;  but  also  in  the  country  about  Naum- 
burg,  Merseburg,  flalle,  and  other  parts,* 

Those  caught  in  the  day-time  are  taken  in  clap- 
nets, of  fifteen  yards  in  length,  and  two  and  a half 
in  breadth  ; and  are  enticed  by  means  of  bits  of 
looking-glass  fixed  in  a piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  nets.  These  are  put  in  a quick 
\\  hirling  motion,  by  a string  which  the  larker  com- 
mands; he  also  makes  use  of  a decoy  bird.  This 
kind  of  nets  are  used  only  till  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember; for  the  Larks  will  not  frolic  in  tlie  air,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  inveigled  in  tliis  manner,  except 
in  fine  sunny  weather.  Wiien  -the  weather  grows 
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gloomy,  tlie  Lirker  changes  his  engine ; and  makes 
use  of  a trammel-net,  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  and  live  broad;  which  is  put  on  two  poles, 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men,  who  pass 
over  the  fields  and  quarter  the  ground  as  a setting- 
dog  would ; when  they  hear  or  feel  that  a Lark  has 
hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and  so  the  birds  are 
taken. 


THE  WARBLER  TRIBE. 

THE  V7arblers  have  a weak  and  slender  bill,  small, 
and  somewhat  depressed  nostrils,  and  the  tongue 
cloven  at  the  end.  The  exterior  toe  is  joined  be- 
neath to  the  base  of  the  middle  one. 

Most  of  these  birds  prey  on  insects : some  of  them 
are  gregarious;  and  migrate,  on  the  approach  of  the 
cold  weather,  to  warmer  climates.  This  is  a very 
extensive  tribe,  containing  in  the  whole  above  a 
Imndred  and  seventy  species,  of  which  our  own 
country  boasts  nearly  twenty. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE.* 

The  Nightingale,  though  greatly  and  deservedly 
esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  its  song,  is  not  remark- 
able for  variety  or  richness  of  colours.  The  upper 
part  of  its  body  is  of  a rusty  brown,  tinged  with 
olive;  tlie  under  parts  are  of  a pale  ash-colour,  almost 
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white  at  the  thraat  and  belly.  Its  length  is  about 
six  inches. 

These  birds  leave  us  in  August  5 in  order,  as  it  is 
supposed,  to  retire  to  the  distant  regions  of  Asia, 
They  return  regularly  in  the  commencement  of 
April ; and  about  a month  afterwards  begin  to  con- 
struct their  nest.  They  hatch  twice,  and  sometimes 
even  three  times,  in  the  season.  They  seldom  visit 
the  northern  or  western  counties. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  gay  and  brilliant 
birds  of  America  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  that 
pleasing  power  of  song  which  gives  so  peculiar  a . 
charm  to  the  groves  and  fields  of  Europe : and  one  of 
our  most  elegant  poets  has  beautifully  expressed  the 
supposed  superiority  of  our  island  in  this  respect 

Kor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lent 
Proud  Montezuma’s  realm,  \vhose  legions  cast 
A boundless  radiance  waving  on  the  sun, 

While  Philomel  is  ours  ; while  in  our  shades, 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  li^t’ning  night. 

The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

The  Nightingale  seems  to  have  been  fixed  upoil 
almost  universally  as  the  most  exquisite  of  singing 
birds,  which  superiority  it  certainly  may  boldly 
challenge  : one  reason,  however,  of  this  bird’s  being 
more  attended  to  than  others  is,  that  it  sings  in  the 
night.  Hence  Shakespeare  says, 

The  Nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 

When  ev’ry  Goose  Is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a musician  than  the  Wren. 

Mr.  Barrington  once  kept  a very  fine  Nightin^ 
gale  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  paid  a 
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particular  attention  to  its  song.  Its  tone  was  in fi- 
nitelv  more  mellow  than  that  of  any  other  bird  ; 
though  at  the  same  time,  by  a proper  exertion,  it 
could  be  excessively  brilliant.  When  this  bird 
its  song  rounds  in  its  whole  compass,  he  observed  six- 
teen dilTerent  beginnings  and  closes ; at  the  same 
time  tliat  the  intermediate  notes  were  commonly 
varied  in  their  succession  with  so  much  judgment, 
as  to  produce  a most  pleasing  variety. — Another 
point  of  superiority  in  the  Nightingale,  is  its  conti- 
nuance of  song  without  a pause  j which  Mr.  Bar- 
rincjton  observed  to  be  sometimes  not  less  than 
twenty  seconds.  Whenever  respiration,  however, 
became  necessary,  it  was  taken  wdth  as  much  judg- 
ment as  by  an  opera  singer. 

In  this  place  it  maybe  remarked,  that  Nightingales 
In  general,  in  a wild  state,  do  not  sing  above  ten 
w'eeks  in  the  year ; \vhile  those  confined  in  a cage 
continue  their  song  for  nine  or  ten  months ; and 
a caged  Nightingale  sings  infinitely  more  sweetly 
than  those  w'hich  we  hear  abroad  in  the  spring. 
The  latter,  as  the  bird-fanciers  term  it,  are  so  rank^ 
that  they  seldom  sing  any  thing  but  short  and  loud 
jerks ; wbicJi  consequently  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  notes  of  a caged  bird,  since  the  instrument  is 
thus  overstrained. 

The  music  of  the  Nightingale,  when  out  of  doors, 
and  with  the  corresponding  darkness  and  scenery, 
has  always  been  considered  as  plaintive  or  melan- 
dioly ; and  sometimes  as  even  conveying  ideas  of 
distress. 
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Flet  noctem  ; ramoquie  sedens,  miserabile  carmeii 
Integral,  et  mocstis  late  loca  questibus  implet. 

Darkling  she  wails  the  sadly-pleasing  strains, 

And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains. 

From  the  dissections  of  several  birds  made  by 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  it  appeared  that  in  the  best  singers  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  were  the  strongest.  Those 
in  the  Nightingale  were  stronger  than  in  any  other 
bird  of  the  same  size. — When  we  consider  the  size 
of  many  singing  birds,  it  is  really  amazing  to  what 
a distance  their  notes  can  be  heard.  It  is  supposed 
that  those  of  a Nightingale  may  be  heard  above  half 
a mile,  if  the  evening  be  calm. 

Nightingales  will  adopt  the  notes  of  other  birds  ^ 

and  they  will  even  chant  the  stiff  airs  of  a Nightin- 

* « 

gale-pipe.  They  may  be  instructed  to  sing  by  turns 
with  a chorus,  and  to  repeat  their  couplet  at  the  pro- 
per time.  Mr.  Stackhouse,  of  Pendarvis,  in  Corn- 
wall, informs  me  that  he  has  remarked  of  the  Night- 
ingale that  it  will  modulate  its  voice  to  any  given 
key:  he  says,  if  any  person  whistles  a note  to  it,  the 
bird  will  immediately  try,  in  its  strain,  an  unison 
with  it.  Nightingales  may  also  be  taught  to  articulate 
words.  The  sons  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  had  some  Nightingales  that  spoke  Greek 
and  Latin*  But  what  that  author  subjoins  is  more 
marvellous  : that  these  birds  prepared  every  day- 
new  expressions,  and  even  of  considerable  length, 
with  which  they  entertained  their  masters.  The 
arts  of  flattery  might  work  upon  the  understandings 
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young  princes ; but  a philosopher  like  Pliny  ought 
riot  to  have  credited  such  a story,  nor  to  have  pub- 
lished it  under  the  sanction  of  his  name.  Several 
authors,  accordingly,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  naturalist,  have  amplilied  the  marvellous  tale. 
Gessner,  among  others,  quotes  a letter  from  a person 
of  credit  (as  he  states),  who  mentions  two  Nightin- 
gales belonging  to  an  inn-keeper  at  Ratisbon,  which 
passed  the  night  in  discoursing  in  German  on  the 
political  interests  of  Europe — on  the  events  that  had 
already  happened,  and  on  those  that  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  that  afterwards  actually  took  place.*  It 
is  true  that  the  author  of  the  letter  endeavours  to 
render  the  story  more  probable,  by  telling  us  that  the 
birds  only  repeated  what  they  had  heard  from  some 
oHIccrs  or  deputies  of  the  diet,  who  frequented  the 
tavern  : but  still  the  whole  is  so  absurd  as  to  merit 
no  serious  remark. 

Nightingales  arc  solitary  birds  ; never  associating 
in  flocks  like  many  of  the  smaller  birds,  but  hiding 
themselves  in  the  thickest  parts  of  hedges  and  bushes, 
and  seldom  singing  but  during  the  night. 

Ihe  London  bird-catchers  take  them  in  a net- 
trap,  (somewhat  larger  than  a cabbage-net,)  the 
bottom  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  iron  ring. 
Ihis  is  baited  with  a Meal-worm  from  the  baker’s 
sliop ; and  ten  or  a dozen  have  been  sometimes 
caught  in  a day  by  this  means. 


* WiUughby. 
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THE  PENSILE  WARBLER. 

The  Pensile  WarWer  is  nearly  five  inches  long. 
The  bill  is  dusky  ; the  head  greyish  black ; and  the 
back  deep  grey.  Round  the  eye  there  is  a white 
streak,  and  between  that  and  the  bill  a range  of  yellow 
dots.  The  throat,  neck,  and  breast,  are  yellow.  The 
belly  is  white  ; and  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body 
arc  dotted  \vith  black  spots.  The  wing-coverts  arc 
white  and  black,  in  bands.  The  tail  is  dark  grey, 
having  the  four  outer  feathers  marked  with  large 
spots  of  white,  “h 

The  sagacity  displayed  by  this  bird  in  building 
and  placing  its  nest  is  truly  remarkable.  She  does 
not  fix  it  at  the  forking  of  the  branches,  as  is  usual 
with  most  other  birds ; but  suspends  it  to  binders 
hanging  from  the  netting  which  she  forms  from  tree 
to  tree,  especially  those  which  fall  from  branches 
that  hang  over  the  rivers  and  deep  ravines.  The 
nest  consists  of  dry  blades  of  grass,  the  ribs  of  leaves, 
and  exceedingly  small  roots,  interwoven  with  the 
greatest  art ; it  is  fastened  on,  or  rather  it  is  worked 
into,  the  pendent  strings.  It  is  in  fact  a small  bed, 
rolled  into  a ball,  so  thick  and  compacted  as  to  ex- 
clude the  rain  ; and  it  rocks  in  the  wind  v ithout 
receiving  any  harm. 

But  the  elements  are  not  the  only  enemies  against 
which  this  bird  has  to  struggle  : with  wonderful  sa- 
gacity it  provides  for  the  protection  of  its  nest  from 


* Synonyms. — MotacillaPensilis.  y./«;;.-*Cou-jaune.  Bujf, — Pcri|Jlc 
Warbler.  Latham. 
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Other  accidents.  The  opening  is  not  made  on  the  top 
nor  side  of  the  nest,  but  at  the  bottom.  Nor  is  the  en- 
trance direct.  After  the  bird  has  made  its  way  into 
the  vestibule,  it  must  pass  over  a kind  of  partition, 
and  through  another  aperture,  before  it  descends 
into  the  abode  of  its  family.  This  lodgment  is 
round  and  soft ; being  lined  with  a species  of  lichen, 
which  grows  on  the  trees,  or  with  the  silky  down  of 
plants. 

The  birds  ,of  this  species  have  a very  delicate 
song,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  year. 
They  are  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  and  some  other 
of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  feed 
chiefly  on  insects  and  fruit. 

THE  COMMON  WAGTAIL.* 

These  active  and  lively  little  birds  run  about  the 
sides  of  ponds  and  small  streams,  in  search  of  in- 
sects and  worms  ; and  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
are  constant  attendants  on  the  plough,  for  the  sake 
of  the  wmrms  throwm  up  by  that  instrument; 

The  generality  of  the  Wagtails  disappear  in  the 
autumn  ; but  how  they  dispose  of  themselves  dur- 
ing the  winter,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for. 
They  are  often  to  be  seen  even  in  the  middle  of  wunter. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a fine  day,  and  the  sun 
shines  bright,  they  are  sure  to  make  their  appear- 
ance; chirping  briskly,  and  seeming  delighted  with 
the  fine  wxather,  though  they  had  not  perhaps  been 

’•Synonyms. — Motacilia  Alba.  Lavatidiere.  Buff. — White 

Wagtail.  Penn. — Black  and  White  Water- Wagtail,  Pied  Wagtail, 
Biir.  Bir-Jf,  — Penn,  Bri!,  7ccl.  i.  tab,  54. 
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seen  for  three  \veeks  or  a month  before.— ^Whence 
then  do  they  come  ^ Certainly  not  from  a far-distant 
country  ; tliere  not  being  time  for  a very  long, jour- 
ney in  the  space  of  a single  day ; and,  besides,  they 
never  seem  to  be  tired  or  lifeless,  but  are  very  brisk 
and  iivdy  on  such  occasions.* 

THE  WHEAT-EAR.f 

'riiis  bird  visits  England  annually  in  the  midcile  oi 
March,  and  leaves  us  in  September.  The  females 
come  lirst,  about  a fortnight  before  the  males  ; and 
they  continue  to  come  till  the  middle  of  May.  In 
some  parts  of  England  they  are  found  in  vast  plen- 
tv,  and  are  much  esteemed.  About  Eastbourne, 
in  Sussex,  they  arc  taken  in  snares  made  of  horse- 
hair, placed  beneath  a long  turf.  Being  very  timid 
birds,  the  motion  even  ot  a cloud,  or  the  appearance 
of  a Hawk,  will  immediately  drive  them  into  the 
traps.  These  traps  are  first  set  every  year  on  St. 
James’s  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  July ; soon  alter 
which  they  are  caught  in  astonishing  numbers,  con- 
sidering that  they  are  not  gregarious,  and  that  more 
than  two  or  three  are  scarcely  ever  seen  flying  toge- 
ther. The  number  annually  ensnared  in  the  district 
of  Eastbourne  alone,  is  said  to  amount  to  nearly  two 
thousand  dozen.  The  birds  caught  arc  chiefly  young 
ones,  and  thdy  are  invariably  found  in  the  greatest 
number  when  an  easterly  wind  prevails  : they  always 


* Lin.  Tran.  i.  i 26. 

•|-  SvNONYMS. — Motacllla  Oenantlie.  -Cul-blanc,  on  \ Itrec, 

oil  Motteux.  Duff, — Wheat-vjar,  Fallovv-smkh,  White-tail.  Willu^bby, 
— VVl  itL-rump.  Bex^ici 229. 
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come  against  the  wind.  A gentleman  informed 
IMr.  Markwick,  tliat  liis  father’s  shepherd  once  caught 
eighty-four  dozen  of  them  in  a day.*  Great  quan- 
tities of  them  arc  eaten  on  the  spot  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  ; others  are  picked,  and  sent  up 
to  the  London  poulterers;  and  many  are  pottedjbeiiig 
as  much  esteemed  in  England  as  the  Ortolans  are  on 
the  continent. 

The  vast  plenty  of  these  birds  on  the  downs 
about  Eastbourne,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pennant  to 
be  occasioned  by  a species  of  fly,  tlicir  fiivourite  food, 
that  feeds  on  the  wild  thyme,  and  abounds  on  the 
adjacent  hills. 

A few  of  the  birds  breed  in  the  old  rabbet-bur- 
rows there.  The  nest  is  large,  and  made  of  dried 
grass,  Rabbets’-down,  a few  feathers,  and  horse-hair. 
The  eggs  are  from  six  to  eight,  and  are  'of  a light 
colour.!  ^ 

THE  RED-BREAST. t 

This  pretty  bird  needs  no  description.  It  is  reck- 
oned among  the  birds  of  passage  ; but,  as  the  Comte 
dc  Bulfon  has  elegantly  expressed  himself,  the  de-' 
parture  in  the  autumn  not  being  marked, — or,  to  use 
his  expression,  not  being  proclaimed  among  the 
Red-breasts,  as  among  other  birds  at  that  season, 
collected  into  flocks, — many  stay  behind  ; and  these 
arc  either  tlie  young  and  inexperienced,  or  some 


* Paper  of  Mr.  ^Tarkvvick,  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  yol.  iv.  p.  17. 
-|-  Penn.  !5rit.  Zool.  i.  384. 

t Synonyms. — Motacilla  Rubecnla,  Linn. — Le  Rouge-Gorge. 

— Robin  Red-breast,  or  Ruddock.  JVillnghby. Benv,  Birds , p.  204. 
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w hich  can  derive  support  from  the  slender  resources 
of  the  winter.  In  that  season  they  visit  our  dwell- 
ings, and  seek  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
situations ; and,  if  any  one  still  continues  in  the 
woods,  it  becomes  the  companion  of  the  faggot- 
maker,  cherishes  itself  at  his  fire,  pecks  at  his  bread, 
and  flutters  the  whole  day  round  him,  chirping  its 
slender/)/^.  But,  when  the  cold  grows  more  severe, 
and  thick  snow  covers  the  ground,  it  approaches  our 
houses,  and  taps  on  the  window  wnth  its  bill,  as  if  to 
entreat  an  asylum,  which  is  cheerfully  granted ; and 
it  repays  the  favour  by  the  most  amiable  familiarity, 
gathering  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  distinguishing 
affectionately  the  people  of  the  house,  and  assuming 
a warble,  not  indeed  so  rich  as  that  of  the  spring,  but 
more  delicate.  This  it  retains  through  all  the  rigours 
of  the  season  ; to  hail  each  day  the  kindness  of  its 
host,  and  the  sweetness  of  its  retreat.  There  it  re- 
mains tranquil,  till  the  returning  spring  awakens 
new  desires,  and  invites  to  other  pleasures : it  now 
becomes  uneasy,  and  impatient  to  recover  its  liberty.” 
Thomson  has  charmingly  described  the  annual 
visits  of  this  little  favourite,  in  lines  that  have  been 
often  quoted : 

Tlie  Red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  Gods, 

Wisely  regardful  of  th’  embroiling  sky, 

In  joyless  fields,  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mate,  and  pays  to  trusted  Man 
His  nnual  visit.  Half-afraid  he  first 
Against  the  windoAV  beats  ; then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ; then,  hopping  o’er  the  floor, 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 

And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is ; 
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Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  tabic-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet. 

The  Red-breast  generally  builds  its  nest  by  the 
roots  of  trees,  in  some  concealed  spot  near  the 
ground.  This  is  composed  of  dried  leaves,  mixed 
with  hair  and  moss,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
female  lays  from  five  to  seven  eggs.  In  order  the 
more  successfully  to  conceal  its  nest,  we  are  told  that 
it  covers  it  with  leaves,  suffering  only  a narrow 
winding  entrance  under  the  heap  to  be  left. 

This  bird  feeds  principally  on  insects  ar.d  worms  j 
and  its  delicacy  in  preparing  the  latter  is  somewhat 
remarkable  : — It  takes  a w^orm  by  one  extremity,  in 
its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the  ground  till  the  inner  part 
comes  aw'ay  ; then,  taking  it  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  other  end,  it  entirely  cleanses  the  outer  part, 
which  alone  it  eats. 

Its  general  familiarity  has  given  it  a peculiar  de- 
nomination in  several  countries.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bornholm  call  it  Tqmmi  Liden  ; the  Norwegians, 
Peter  Ronsmad ; the  Germans,  Thomas  Gierdet ; and 
we  give  it  the  familiar  name  of  Robin  Red-breast, 

THE  WREN.* 

The  Wren  Is  found  throughout  Europe,  Its  nest 
is  curiously  constructed  : being  composed  chiefly  of 
moss,  and  lined  with  feathers  ; and  in  shape  almost 
oval,  with  only  one  small  entrance.  This  is  ge- 
nerally found  in  some  corner  of  an  out-house,  stack 


* Synonyms. — Motacilla  Troglodytus.  Trogledyte. 

Kitiy  Wren.  — iSenv.  Birds,  zz-j, 
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of  wood,  or  hole  in  a wall,  near  our  habitations;  but 
when  the  Wren  builds  in  the  woods,  it  is  often  in  a 
bush  near  the  ground,  on  the  stump  of  a tree,  or 
even  on  the  ground.  The  female  lays  from  ten  to 
eighteen  eggs.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  ma- 
terials of  the  nest  are  generally  adapted  to  the  place 
where  it  is  formed:  if  against  a hay-rick,  its  exterior 
is  composed  of  hay  ; if  against  the  side  of  a tree  clad 
with  white  lichens,  it  is  covered  with ^ the  same  sub- 
stance; and  if  built  against  a tree  covered  with  green 
moss,  or  in  a bank,  its  exterior  always  bears  the.samc 
correspondence.  The  lining  is  invariably  of  fea- 
thers. The  Wren  does  not,  as  is  usual  with  most 
other  birds,  begin  the  bottom  of  its  nest  first : 
when  against  a tree,  its  primary  operation  is  to 
trace  the  outline,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape,  upon  the 
bark,  and  thus  fasten  it  with  equal  strength  to  all 
parts.  It  then  in  succession  closes  the  sides  and  top, 
leaving  only  a small  hole  for  entrance.  If  the  nest 
is  placed  under  a bank,  the  top  is  first  begun  and 
well  secured  in  some  small  cavity ; and  by  this  the 
fabric  is  suspended. 

The  song  of  the  Wren  is  much  admired ; being, 
though  short,  a very  pleasing  warble,  and  louder 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  bird. 
This  it  cpntinues  throughout  the  year ; and  it  has 
been  heard  to  sing  unconcerned  even  during  a fall  of 
snow.  It  sings  also  very  late  in  the  evening;  though 
not,  like  the  Nightingale,  after  dark. 
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THE  WILLOW-WREN.* 

This  bird  is  a little  bio;o;er  than  the  coiniTion  Wren. 
The  upper  parts  are  of  a pale  olive-green;  the  under 
pale  yellow,  with  a streak  of  yellow  over  tlie  eyes. 
The  wings  and  tail  are  brow^n,  edged  with  yellowish 
green  ; and  the  legs  are  yellowish. 

It  is  pretty  connnon  in  England ; it  is  iTiigratory, 
but  comes  early  in  the  year.  It  makes  its  nest  in 
.holes  at  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hollow'^s  of  dry  banks, 
and  other  similar  places.  This  is  round,  and  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Wren.  • The  eggs  are  dusky  white, 
marked  with  reddish  spots ; and  are  five  in  number. 

A Willow'-wT'en  had  built  in  a bank  of  one  of  the 
fields  of  Mr.  White,  near  Selborne.  This  bird  a friend 
and  himself  observed,  as  she  sat  in  her  nest;  but  they 
wTre  particularly  careful  not  to  disturb  her,  though 
she  eyed  them  with  some  degree  of  jealousy.  Some 
days  after,  as  they  passed  the  same  w'ay,  they,wTre 
desirous  of  remarking  how^  the  brood  w^ent  on  ; but 
no  nest  could  be  found,  till  Mr.  White  happened  to 
take  up  a large  bundle  of  long  green  moss,  throwm 
as  it  w'ere  carelessly  over  the  nest,  in  order  to  mis- 
lead the  eye  of  any  impertinent  obtruder. 

The  Willow-wren  may  be  justly  termed  the  Night- 
ingale of  the  northern  snow^y  countries  of  Europe. 
It  settles  on  the  most  lofty  branches  of  the  birch  trees, 
and  makes  the  air  resound  with  its  bold  and  melo- 
dious song.f 

* Synonyms. — Motacilia  Trorhilus.  l.mn.  — Bouil'.ot-  ou  Chantre. 
lluff. — Small  Yellow  Bird.  Roy. — Green  Wren.  Albin. — Yellow  Wren. 
Penn. 

•f  Acerbi,  ii.  224.. 
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THE  TAYLOR  BIRD.*’ 

This,  like  the  last  two,  is  a very  small  species,  mea- 
suring scarcely  more  than  three  inches  in  length.  Its 
colour  is  entirely  yellow. 

It  inhabits  India ; and  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
so  much  as  tlie  construction  of  its  nest,  which  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  This  is  composed  of  two  leaves  ; 
the  one  generally  dead,  which  it  fixes,  at  the  end  of 
, some  branch,  to  the  side  of  a living  one,  by  sewing 
both  togetlier  with  little  filaments  (its  bill  serving  as 
a needle),  in  the  manner  of  a pouch  or  purse,  and 
open  at  the  top.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a dead  leaf 
and  a living  one,  two  living  leaves  are  sewed  together ; 
and  thus  connected,  they  seem  rather  the  work 
of  human  art,  than  of  an  uninstructed  animal. 
After  the  operation  of  sewing  is  finished,  the  cavity 
is  lined  with  feathers  and  soft  vegetable  down.  The 
nest  and  birds  are  together  so  very  light,  that  the 
leaves  of  the  most  exterior  and  slender  twigs  of  the 
trees  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  ; and,  thus  situated, 
the  brood  is  completely  secured  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  every  invader. 


THE  TITMOUSE  TRIBE. 

THIS  is  a diminutive  but  sprightly  tribe,  possessed 
both  of  much  courage  and  strength.  Their  general 


• Synonyms. — Motadlla  Sutcria,  Linn. — Taylor  Bird.  Latham. 
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food  is  seeds,  fruit,  and  insects ; and  a few  will  eat 
flesh.  Some  of  them  will  venture  to  assault  birds 
that  are  twice  or  thrice  their  own  bulk ; and  in  this 
case  they  direct  their  aim  chiefly  at  the  eyes.  They 
often  seize  upon  birds  that  are  weaker  than  them- 
selves ; which  they  kill,  and  having  picked  a hole  in 
the  skull,  eat  out  the  brains.  They  are  very  prolific, 
laying  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs  at  a time.  Their 
voice  is  in  general  unpleasant. 

The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  hard,  sharp-pointed, 
and  a little  compressed.  The  nostrils  are  round,  and 
covered  with  bristles.  The  tongue  appears  cut  off  at 
the  end,  and  is  terminated  by  three  or  four' bristles. 
The  toes  are  divided  to  their  origin  ; and  the  back 
toe  is  very  large  and  strong. 

THE  PENDULINE  TITMOUSE. 

These  birds  are  about  four  inches  and  a half  In 
length.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is  whitish,  and  the 
hind  part  and  the  neck  are  ash-coloured.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  are  grey;  the  forehead  is  black; 
the  throat  and  the  front  of  the  neck  are  of  a very 
pale  ash-colour  ; and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  are 
yellowish.  The  quills  and  tail  are  brown,  edged  with 
white ; and  the  legs  are  reddish  grey.f 

They  are  natives  of  Poland,  Italy,  Siberia,  and  most 
of  the  intervening  country;  where  they  frequent  the 
watery  places  for  the  sake  of  aquatic  insects,  on  which 
they  feed. 

* Synonyms. — Parus  Pendullnus.  Linn. — M^sauge  de  Pologne,  on 
Remlz,  Mountain  Titmouse-  Alhhi. — Penduline  Titmouse.  La. 

tharn. 
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'Hie  most  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  these  birds, 
is  ^he  exquisite  art  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
'their  nest.  They  employ  the  light  down  found  on 
the  buds  of  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  the  aspen ; on 
thistles,  dandelions,  &c,  AVith  their  bill  they  entwine 
this  iilaiTientous  substance,  and  form  a thick  close 
web,  almost  like  cloth  : this  they  fortify  externally 
with  fibres  and  small  roots,  ^^•hich  penetrate  into  the 
texture,and  in  some  measure  compose  the  basis  of  the 
nest.  They  line  the  inside  with  the  same  down,  but 
not  woven,  that  their  young  may  lie  soft:  they  shut 
it  above  to  confine  the  warmth;  and  they  suspend  it 
with  hemp,  nettles,  &c.  from  the  cleft  of  a small  pliant 
branch  (over  some  stream),  that  it  may  rock  more 
gently  assisted  by  the  spring  of  the  branch.  In  this 
situation  the  brood  arc  well  supplied  with  insects, 
which  constitute  their  chief  food  ; and  are  also  thus 
protected  from  their  enemies.  The  nest  sometimes' 
resembles  a bag,  and  sometimes  a short  purse.  Tlie 
aperture  is  made  in  the  side,  and  is  almost  always 
turned  towards  the  water : it  is  nearly  round,  and 
only  an  inch  and  a Imlf  in  diameter,  or  even  less, 
and  is  commonly  surrounded  by  a brim  more  or  less 
protuberant ; this  however  is  sometimes  wanting. 

These  nests  are  seen  in  the  fens  of  Boloo:na,  in 
those  of  Tuscany,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Germany. 
'I'he  peasants  regard  them  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion : one  of  them  is  usually  suspended  near  the  door 
of  each  cottage  ; and  the  possessors  esteem  it  a de- 
fence against  thunder,  and  its  little  architect  as  a 
sacred  bird. 
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THE  CAPE  TITMOUSE.* 

The  Cape  Titmouse  constructs  its  nest  of  the  down 
of  a species  of  Asclepias.  This  luxurious  nest  is 
made  of  the  texture  of  flannel  5 and  ec^uals  the  fleecy - 
hosiery  in  softness.  Near  the  upper  end  projects  a 
small  tube,  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  an  orifice 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Imme- 
diately under  the  tube  is  a small  hole  in  the  side,  that 
has  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  nest: 
in  this  hole  the  male  sits  at  nights,  and  thus  both 
male  and  female  are  screened  from  the  weather.f 


THE  SWALLOW  TRIBE. 

THE  bill  of  the  Swallow  is  short,  broad  at  the  base, 
small  at  the  point,  and  somewhat  bent.  The  nos- 
trils are  open.  The  tongue  is  short,  broad,  and 
cloven.  The  tail,  except  in  one  species,  is  forked  ; 
and  the  wings  are  long.  The  legs  are  short,  and 
(except  in  four  species,  in  which  they  are  all  placed 
forwards)  the  toes  are  placed  three  before  and  one 
behind. 

Swallows  are  easily  distinguislied  from  all  other 
birds,  not  only  by  their  structure,  but  by  their  twit- 
tering voice,  and  their  manner  of  life.  They  fly 
with  great  rapidity,  seldom  walk,  and  perform  all 


* Synonyms. — Parus  Capensis.  Linn. — Petit  Deuil.  Buff. — Cape 
Titmouse.  Lalkam. 
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their  functions  either  on  the  wing  or  sitting.  By 
means  of  their  wide  mouth  they  readily  catch  insects 
in  the  air,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ; and  on 
these  they  entirely  subsist. 

Naturalists  have  been  much  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions respecting  the  migration  of  the  Swallow  Tribe 
from  this  country.  1 his  is  a subject  into  which  if 
I weie  to  enter  at  length,  I should  not  only  occupy 
too  many  pages  of  this  work,  but  should  also  tres- 
pass too  much  both  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
readei  : I shall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  my  account 
of  it.-— 

Ihe  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  and  several  other 
writers,  have  supposed  that  Swallows  do  not  leave 
this  country  ; but  that  they  lie  concealed,  and  in  a 
torpid  state,  during  winter,  under  water  : that  the 
Martins  lie  concealed  during  the  same  time  in  cre- 
vices of  rocks,  and  other  lurking  places  above 
ground  : that  the  Sand  Martins  remain  in  the  holes 
in  which  they  form  their  nests  : and  that  the  Swifts 
continue  all  winter  in  their  holes  in  churches  and 
old  buildings. — dhat  there  have  been  many  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  the  birds  being  found  tor- 
pid in  each  of  these  situations,  both  here  and  in 
some  other  countries,  cannot  be  denied.  But  a mi- 
gration of  the  major  part  of  these  birds  is  not  to  be 
contradicted,  by  what  seems  to  be  rather  the  effect 
of  chance  than  design.  Those  birds  that  have  been 
late  hatched,  and  have  not  acquired  suflicient  strength 
to  accompany  their  companions  in  their  journey,  may 
alone  have  supplied  the  above-mentioned  instances. 
Were  the  wTole  of  these  species  to  remain,  we  should 
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undoubtedly,  since  their  numbers  are  immense,  be 
supplied  with  more  numerous  and  more  generally 
known  instances  than  have  hitherto  been  recorded. 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  on  dissecting  several  Sw'aliows, 
observed  in  them  nothing  differing  from  other  birds 
in  the  organs  of  respiration  ; and  immediately  con- 
cluded, perhaps  without  considering  the  very  re- 
spectable names  that  appear  as  witnesses  in  instances 
to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  highly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  of  them  could  remain  for  a long  time  under 
the  water.  That  the  actual  migration  of  the  Swal- 
low Tribe  does,  however,  take  place,  has  been  fully 
proved  from  a variety  of  well-attested  facts ; most  of 
which  have  been  taken  from  the  observations  of  na- 
vigators who  were  eye-witnesses  of  their  flights,  and 
whose  ships  have  sometimes  afforded  to  them  rest- 
ing-places in  their  toilsome  journeys. 

A single  instance  is  recorded  of  some  Swallows 
having,  with  warmth  and  care,  been  preserved  alive 
through  the  winter  ; by  a Mr.  Pearson,  of  London, 
who,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1786,  exhibited  them 
to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Natural  Histone  They 
died  from  neglect  in  the  following  summer. 

THE  CHIMNEY  SWALLOW.* 

This  Swallow  is  well  known  throughout  England; 
where  it  takes  up  its  residence  during  the  summer 
months,  building  generally  in  the  insides  of  our 
chimneys,  a few  feet  from  the  top.  Its  nest  is  com- 


* Synonyms. — Hirundo  Rnstlca.  Lirm. — Hliondelle  Chtmin^e, 

ou  Hirondelle  Domestique.  Buff. — House  or  Chimney  S>vailc'\v.  Fer.n. 
— ■ - B.  'ts,  p,  25'2. — Penn,  B^it.  Zcol,  i.  tab.  <5, 
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posed  of  mud  mixed  wdtii  straw  and  hair,  and  lined 
with  feathers.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  and  has  two 
broods  in  the  year. 

The  progressive  method  by  which  the  young  are 
introduced  to  their  proper  habits,  is  very  curious. 
They  first,  but  not  without  some  difficulty,  emerge 
from  the  shaft  : for  a day  or  two  they  are  fed  on  the 
chimney-top  ; and  then  are  conducted  to  the  dead 
leafless  bough  of  some  neighbouring  tree,  where, 
sitting  in  a row,  they  are  attended  by  the  parents 
with  great  assiduity.  In  a day  or  tw^o  after  this, 
they  are  strong  enough  to  fly,  but  continue  still 
unable  to  take  their  own  food  : they  therefore  play 
about  near  the  place,  wdiere  the  dams  are  watching 
for  Flies ; and,  when  a mouthful  is  collected,  at  a 
certain  signal  the  dam  and  the  nestling  advance, 
rising  tov-ards  each  other  and  meeting  at  an  angle  ; 
the  young  all  the  while  uttering  such  a short  quick 
note  of  gratitude  and  complacency,  that  a person 
must  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  wonders  of 
nature  who  has  not  remarked  this  scene. 

As  soon  as  the  dam  has  disengaged  herself  from 
the  first  brood,  she  immediately  commences  her  pre- 
parations for  a second,  which  is  introduced  into  the 
world  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August. 

During  every  part  of  the  summer,  the  Swallow  is  a 
most  instructive  pattern  of  unwearied  industry  and 
affection  ; for,  from  morning  to  night,  while  there 
is  a family  to  be  supported,  she  spends  the  whole 
time  in  skimming  along,  and  exerting  the  most  sud- 
den turns,  and  quick  evolutions  j avenues,  and  long 
walks  under  hedges,  pasture-fields,  and  mown  mea- 
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dows  wliere  cattle  graze,  are  their  delight,  especially 
if  there  are  trees  interspersed,  because  in  sucl/ spots 
insects  most  abound.  When  a hly  is  taken,  a smart 
snap  from  their  bill  is  to  be  heard,  not  unlike  the 
noise  of  the  shutting  of  a watch-case ; but  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mandibles  is  too  quick  for  the  eye. 

The- Swallow  is  the  excubitor  to  the  House-martins 
and  other  little  birds,  announcing  the  approach  of 
birds  of  prey  : for  as  soon  as  a Hawk  or  an  Owl  ap- 
pears, the  Swallow  calls,  with  a shrill  alarming  note, 
all  his  own  fellows  and  the  Martins  about  him  ; who 
pursuein  a body,and  buffet  and  strike  their  enemy  till 
they  have  driven  him  from  the  place,  darting  down 
upon  his  back  and  rising  in  a perpendicular  line  in 
perfect  security.  This  bird  will  also  sound  the  alarm, 
and  strike  at  Cats,  when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of 
houses,  or  otherwise  approach  the  nests. 

Wonderful  is  the  address,  Mr.  White  justly  ob- 
serves, which  this  adroit  bird  exhibits  in  ascending 
and  descending  with  security  through  the  narrow 
passage  of  a chimney.  When  hovering  over  the 
mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  its  wings 
acting  on  the  confined  air,  occasion  a rumbling  like 
distant  thunder.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam 
submits  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  her  nest  low 
down  in  the  shaft,  in  order  to  have  her  brood  secure 
from  rapacious  birds  ; and  particularly  from  Owls, 
which  are  frequently  found  to  fall  down  chimneys, 
probably  in  their  attempts  to  get  at  the  nestlings.* 
The  Swallows  arc  generally  supposed  to  retire  in 

^ — ^ 

* White’s  Selbornc, 
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tiic  v»  inter  to  Senegal,  and  some  other  parts  of  Afrka. 
Dr  Russel  says,  that  Swallows  visit  the  country  about. 
Aleppo  towards  the  end  of  February  ; where,  like 
those  in  Furope,  tliey  breed.  Having  hatched  their 
young,  they  disappear  about  the  end  of  July ; and 
returning  in  the  beginning  of  October,  continue 
somewhat  more  than  a fortnight,  and  then  disappear 
till  the  spring.*  They  are  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Old  Continent,  and  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  North  America. 

Professor  Kalm,in  his  Travels  into  America,  says, 
tliat  a very  reputable  lady  and  her  children  related  to 
him  the  following  story  respecting  these  birds,  assur- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  that  they. were  all  eye-wit- 
nesses to  the  fact : — “ A couple  of  Swallows  built 
their  nest  in  the  stable  belonging  to  the  lady ; and  the 
female  laid  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  was  about  to  brood 
them.  Some  days  after,  the  people  saw  the  female 
still  sitting  on  the  eggs  ; but  the  male,  flying  about 
• the  nest,  and  sometimes  settling  on  a nail,  was  heard 
to  utter  a very  plaintive  note,  wdiich  betrayed  his 
uneasiness.  On  a nearer  examination,  the  female 
was  found  dead  in  the  nest ; and  the  people  flung 
her  body  away.  The  male  then  went  to  sit  upon 
the  eggs;  but  after  being  about  two  hours  on  them, 
and  perhaps  finding  the  business  too  troublesome,  he 
went  out,  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  with  an- 
other female,  wdiich  sat  upon  the  nest,  and  after- 
wards fed  tlie  young  ones  till  tliey  were  able  to  pro- 
vide for  t]icmscives.”t 


'''  Kusbcl's  Aifi>pa. 
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At  Camerton  Hall,  near  Bath,  a pair  of  Swallows 
built  their  nest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  of  an 
old  picture, over  the  chimney-piece;  entering  through 
a broken  pane  in  the  wdndow  of  the  room.  They 
came  three  years  successively;  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  the  room 
been  put  in  repair,  which  prevented  their  access  to 
it.* 

Another  pair  was  known  to  build  for  two  years 
together,  on  the  handles  of  a pair  of  garden  shears, 
that  were  stuck  up  against  the  boards  in  an  out- 
house; and  therefore  must  have  had  their  nest  spoiled 
whenever  the  implement  was  wanted : and  what  is 
still  more  strange,  a bird  of  the  same  species  built 
its  nest  on  the  wings  and  body  of  an  Owl,  that  hap* 
pened  by  accident  to  hang  dead  and  dry  from  the 
rafter  of  a barn,  and  so  loose  as  to  be  moved  by  every 
gust  of  wind.  This  Owl,  with  the  nest  on  its  wings, 
and  with  eggs  in  the  nest,  w*as  brought  as  a curiosity 
to  the  museum  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever.  That  gentle- 
man, struck  with  the  oddity  of  the  sight,  furnished 
the  bringer  with  a large  shell,  desiring  him  to  fix  it 
just  where  the  Owl  had  hur^.  The  person  did  so  ; 
and  the  following  year  a pair,  probably  the  same, 
built  their  nest  in  the  shell,  and  laid  eggs. 

The  Owl  and  the  shell  made  a strange  and  gro- 
tesque appearance ; and  are  now  not  the  least  singular 
specimens  in  that  wonderful  collection  of  the  curio- 
sities of  art  and  nature,  the  Leverian  Museum. 

By  the  myriads  of  insects,”  says  a writer  in  the 


* Burrington’s  Mi-scellanleSj  p.  239. 
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Gentleman’s  Magazine,  “ which  every  single  brood 
of  Swallows  destroy,  in  the  course  of  a summer, 
these  birds  defend  us  in  a great  measure  from  the 
personal  and  domestic  annoyance  of  Flies  and  Gnats; 
and  what  is  of  infinitely  niore  consequence,  they 
keep  down  the  numbers  of  our  minute  enemies, 
which,  either  in  the  grub  or  winged  state,  would 
otherwise  prey  on  the  labours  of  ^ the  husbandman. 
Since  then  Swallows  arc  guardians  of  our  corn,  they 
should  every  where  be  protected  by  the  same  popu- 
lar veneration  which  in  Egypt  defends  the  Ibis,  and 
the  Stork  in  Holland.  We  more  frequently  hear  of 
unproductive  harvests  on  the  Continent  than  in  this 
country ; and  it  is  well  known  that  Swallows  are 
caught  and  sold  as  food,  in  the  markets  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy.  When  this  practice  has  been  very 
general  and  successful,  I have  little  doubt  that  k has 
at  times  contributed  to  the  scarcity  of  corn.  In 
England,  we  are  not  driven  to  such  resources  to  fur- 
nish  our  tables.  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for 
those,  and  many  there  are,  whose  education  and  rank 
should  have  taught  them  more  innocent  amusements, 
but  who  w^antonly  murder  Swallows  under  the 
idle  pretence  of  improving  their  skill  in  shooting 
game  ? Besides  the  cruelty  of  starving  whoiC  nests 
by  killing  the  dam,  they  who  follow  this  barbarous 
diversion  would  do  well  to  reflect,  that  by  cveiy 
Swallow  they  kill,  they  assist  the  effects  of  blasts, 
mildews,  and  vermin,  in  causing  a scarcity  of  bread. 
Every  lord  of  a manor  should  restrain  Ins  gam, c- 
keeper  from  this  execrable  practice  ; noi  should  he 
permit  any  person  to  sport  on  his  lands  who  docs 
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not  refrain  from  it.  For  my  part,  I am  not  ashamed 
to  own,  that  I have  tempted  Martins  to  build  round 
my  liouse,  by  fixing  scallop  shells  in  places  conve- 
nient for  their  ‘ pendent  beds  and  procreant  cradles;’  - 
and  have  been  much  pleased  in  observing  with  what 
caution  the  little  ardiitect  raises  a buttress  under  each 
shell,  before  he  ventures  to  form  his  nest  on  it.” 

All  the  tribe  have  been  observed  to  drink  as  they 
fly  along,  sipping  the  surface  of  the  water  ; but  the 
Swallow  alone,  in  general,  washes  on  the  wing,  by 
dropping  into  a pool  many  times  successively.  In 
very  hot  weather,  House-martins  and  Bank-martins 
also  sometimes  dip  and  wash. 

This  species  feeds  on  small  Beetles,  as  well  as  on 
Gnats  and  Flies;  and  often  settles  on  dug  ground, 
or  paths,  for  gravel,  which  assists  in  grinding  and 
dic^e^tinT  its  food.  Horsemen,  on  wide  downs,  are 
often  closely  attended  by  a small  party  of  Swallows, 
for  miles  together ; which  play  before  and  behind 
them,  sweeping  around,  and  collecting  all  the  insects 
that  are  roused  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses’  feet. 
When  the  wind  blows  hard,  the  birds,  without  this 
expedient,  are  often  forced  to  alight  in  order  to  pick 
up  their  lurking  prey. 

Mr.  White  infcrms  us,  that  for  some  weeks  before 
the  Swallows  depart,  they  (without  exception)  for- 
sake houses  and  cliimneys,  and  roost  in  trees  ; and 
they  usually  withdraw  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, though  some  few  stragglers  may  be  seen  at 
times  till  the  first  week’  in  November.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant says,  that  for  a few  days  previous  to  their  de- 
parture, they  assemble  in  vast  flocks  on  liouse- 
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tops,  churches,  and  trees,  from  wlience  they  take 
their  flicrht. 

O 

I shall  conclude  the  account  of  tliis  bird,  with  an 
anecdote  from  M.  de  ButTon.  This  celebrated  writer 
informs  us,  that  a shoemaker  in  Brasil  put  a collar 
on  a Swallow,  containing  an  inscription  to  this  pur- 
pose : 

Pretty  Swallow,  tell  me,  whither  goest  thou  ,in  winter  r” 

And  in  the  ensuing  spring  received,  by  the  same  cou- 
rier, the  following  answer  : 

“ To  Antony  at  Athens  ; — rWby  dost  thou  enquire  ?’•’ 

The  most  probable  conjecture  on  this  story  is,  that 
the  answer  was  written  by  some  one  who  had  caught 
the  bird  in  Switzerland ; for  both  Belon  and  Aris- 
totle assure  us,  that  though  the  Swallows  live  half 
the  year  in  Greece,  yet  they  always  pass  the  winter  in 
Africa. 

THE  MARTIN.* 

' These  birds  begin  to  appear  about  the  16th  of 
April : and'generally  for  some  time  pay  no  attention 
to  the  business  of  nidilication  ; but  play  and  sport 
about,  either  to  recruit  from  the  fatigue  of  their 
journey,  or  else  that  their  blood  may  recover  its 
true  tone  and  texture,  after  having  been  so  long  be- 
, numbed  by  the  severities  of  winter. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weather  be  line, 
the  Martin  begins  to  think  of  providing  a mansion 

* Synonyms. — Hinmdo  Uihica.  Linn. — Hirondelle  ii  Croupien  blanc 
code  fenctre.  Buff. — Martin,  Mai  tlet,  Martinet.  IFillughby . — Window 
Swallow,  House  Maitin.  Montagu. LW’.  Bi>'d<,  p.  255. 
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for  its  familv.  The  crust  or  slid!  of  its  nest  seems 

S 

to  be  formed  of  such  dirt  or  loam  as  is  miOst  readily 
met  with;  and  it  is  tempered  and  wrought  together 
with  little  pieces  of  broken  straws,  to  render  it  tough 
and  tenacious. 

As  tliis  bird  often  builds  against  a perpendicular 
wall,  without  any  projecting  ledge  under,  its  utmost 
eiforts  are  necessary  to  get  the  first  foundation  firmly 
lixed,  so  as  to  carry  safely  the  superstructure.  On 
tliis  occasion  the  bird  not  only  clings  with  its  claws, 
but  partly  supports  itself  by  strongly  inclining  its 
tail  against  the  wall,  making  that  a fulcrum  ; and 
thus  fixed,  it  plasters  the  materials  into  the  face 
of  the  brick  or  stone. . But  that  this  work  may 
not,  whUc  soft,  incline  down  by  its  own  weight, 
the  provident  architect  has  tlie  prudence  and  for- 
bearance not  to  proceed  too  hist;  but  by  building 
only  in  the  mornino:-,  and  dedicating;  the  rest  of  tlie 
day  to  food  and  amusement,  gives  it  suflicient  time 
to  dry  and  harden.  About  half  an  inch  seeims  to  be 
a suflicient  layer  for  a day.  Thus  careful  workmen, 
when  they  build  mud-walls,  (informed  at  first,  per- 
liaps,  by  this  little  bird,)  add  but  a moderate  layer  at 
a time,  and  then  desist,  lest  the  work  sliould  become 
top-heavy,  and  so  be  ruined  by  its  own  weight.  By 
this  method,  in  about  ten  or  twelve  clays,  a hemi- 
spherical nest  is  formed,  with  a small  aperture  to- 
wards die  top  ; strong,  compact,  and  warm,  and 
perfectly  fitted  lor  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended.  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
House-sparrow, as  soon  as  the  shell  is  finished, to  seize 
on  it,  eject  tlie  owner,  and  to  line  it  according  to 
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its  own  peculiar  manner. — After  so  much  labour  is 
bestowed  in  erecting  a mansion,  as  Nature  seldom 
works  in  vain,  Martins  will  breed  for  several  years 
successively  in  the  same  nest,  where  it  happens  to  be 
well  sheltered  and  secured  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  The  shell  or  crust  of  the  nest  is  a sort  of 
rustic  work,  full  of  knobs  and  protuberances  on  the 
outside : nor  is  the  inside  smoothed  with  any  great 
exactness;  but  is  rendered  soft  and  warm,  and  fit  for 
incubation,  by  a lining  of  small  straws,  grasses,  and 
feathers,  and  sometimes  by  a bed  of  moss  interwoven 
with  wool. 

In  this  nest  are  produced  four  or  five  young ; 
which,  when  arrived  at  full  growth,  become  impa- 
tient of  confinement,  and  sit  all  day  with  their  heads 
out  at  the  orifice,  wdiere  the  dams,  by- clinging  to  the 
nest,  supply  them  with  food  from  morning  to  night. 
After  this  they  are  fed  by  the  parents  on  the  wing ; 
but  this  feat  is  performed  by  so  quick  and  almost 
imperceptible  a flight,  that  a person  must  attend 
very  exactly  to  the  motions  of  the  birds,  before  he 
is  able  to  perceive  it. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, the  dams  repair  their  nests  for  a second  brood. 
The  first  flight  then  associate  in  vast  flocks  ; and 
may  be  seen  on  sunny  mornings  and  evenings,  clus- 
tering and  hovering  around  tovrers  and  steeples,  and 
on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houses.  These  congre- 
gatings  usually  begin  to  take  place  about  the  first 
week  in  August.  From  observing  the  birds  ap- 
proaching and  playing  about  the  eaves  of  buildings, 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 'more 
than  two  old  birds  attend  on  each  nest. 
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The  Martins  are  often  very  capricious  in  fixing  on 
a nesting-placc,  beginning  many  edifices  and  leaving 
them  unfinislied  ; but  (as  has  been  before  observed) 
when  a nest  has  been  once  completed  in  a sheltered 
situation,  it  is  made  to  serve  for  several  seasons.  In 
forming  their  nests- these  industrious  artificers  are  at 
their  labour,  in  the  long  days,  before  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning:  in  fixing  their  materials,  tlicy  plaster 
them  on  with  their  chins,  moving  the  head  with  a 
quick  vibratory  motion. 

Sometimes  in  very  hot  weather  they  dip  and  wash 
as  they  fly,  but  not  so  frequently  as  the  Swallows, 
'fhey  are  the  least  agile  of  all  the  British  hirundines; 
their  wings  and  tails  are  short,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  capable  of  those  surprising  turns,  and  quick 
and  glancing  evolutions,  that  are  so  observable  in  the 
Chimney  Swallows. 

Their  motion  is  placid  and  easy : generally  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air;  for  they  seldom  mount  to 
any  great  height,  and  never  sweep  long  together 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  water.  They  do 
not  wander  far  in  quest  of  food;  but  are  fond  of  shel- 
tered places  near  some  lake,  or  under  some  Iianging 
w^ood  or  hollow  vale,  especially  in  windy  weather. 

They  breed  the  latest  of  all  our  Swallows,  never 
being  without  unfledged  young  even  so  late  as  Mi- 
chaelmas. 

As  the  summer  declines,  the  flocks  increase  in 
number  every  day  from  the  accession  of  the  second 
broods  ; till  at  length,  round  the  villages  on  the 
Thames,  they  swarm  in  myriads,  darkening  even  the 
face  of  the  sky  as  they  frequent  the  aits  of  that  river, 
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where  they  roost.  The  bulk  of  them  retire,  in  vast 
companies,  about  the  beginning  of  October ; but 
some  have  been  known  to  remain  so  late  as  till  the 
sixth  of  November  : they  are  the  latest  of  all  the 
species  in  withdrawing.  It  would  seem  that  cither 
these  are  very  short-lived  birds,  or  that  they  undergo 
vast  destruction  in  their  absence,  or  do  not  return  to 
the  districts  where  they  were  bred  ; for  the  num- 
bers that  appear  in  the  spring,  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  that  retired  in  the  preceding  year.* 

During  the  residence  of  a Mr.  Simpson  at  Welton 
in  North  America,  he  one  morning  heard  a noise  from 
a couple  of  Martins  that  were  flying  from  tree  to 
tree  near  his  dwelling.  They  made  several  attempts 
to  o-et  into  a box  or  cage  fixed  airainst  the  house, 
which  they  had  before  occupied ; but  they  always 
appeared  to  fly  from  it  again  with  the  utmost  dread, 
at  the  same  time  repeating  those  loud  cries  which 
first  drew  his  attention.  Curiosity  led  this  gentle- 
man to  watch  their  motions’.  After  some  time  a 
small  Wrenf  came  from  the  box,  and  perched  on  a' 
tree  near  it ; when  her  shrill  notes  seemed  to  amaze 
licr  antagonists.  Having  remained  a short  time, 
she  flew  away.  The  Martins  took  this  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  cage  ; but  their  stay  was  short.  , 
'fheir  diminutive  adversary  returned,  and  made  them 
retire  with  the  greatest  precipitation.  dTicy  continu- 
ed manoeuvering  in  this  way  the  whole  day;  but  the 
following  morning,  on  the  Wren’s  quitting  the  cage, 
the  Martins  immediately  returned,  took  possession 


♦ White’s  Sslborne.  . f Probably  Certhia  Familiaris  of  Linn. 
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ot  their  mansion,  broke  up  tlieir  own  nest,  went  to 
work  afresh  with  extreme  industiy  and  ingenuity, 
and  soon  barricaded  their  doors.  The  Wren  return- 
ed, but  could  not  now  re-enter.  She  made  atteinptg 
to  storm  the  nest,  but  did  not  succeed.  Ihe  Mar- 
tins, abstainino^  from  food  nearly  two  days,  perse- 
vered  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in  defending 
the  entrance  ; and  the  Wren,  finding  she  could  not 
force  the  works,  raised  the  siege,  quitted  her  inten- 
tions, and  left  tlie  IMartins  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
nest.* 

THE  SAND-MARTIN. t 

The  Sand-martin  is  about  four  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  length.  It  is  common  about  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  sand-pits,  where  it  digs  itself  a round 
and  reo[ular  hole  in  the  sand  or  earth  : this  is  hori- 
zontal,  serpentine,  and  generally  about  two  feet 
deep.  At  the  firthcr  end  of  this  burrow,  the  bird  con- 
structs her  rude  nest  of  grass  and  feathers.  Though 
one  would  at  first  be  disinclined  to  believe  (says  Mr. 
White)  that  this  weak  bird,  with  her  soft  tender 
bill  and  claws,  should  ever  be  able  to  bore  the  stub- 
born sand-bank  without  entirely  disabling  herself 
yet  with  tliesc  feeble  instruments  have  1 seen  a pair 
of  them  make  great  dispatch  ; and  could  remark 
liow  miuch  they  had  scooped  in  a day,  by  the  fresli 
sand  veliich  ran  down  the  bank,  and  which  was  of  a 


* American  Medical  Repository. 
t Synonyms. — Hit undo  Riparia.  l.inti, — Hirondelle  deRivage. 
—-Sand  Martin , or  Shore  Bird.  U'lUughhj. — Bank  Mailiii,  or  Sand  S\’s’aU 
lovv.  Be'VJick,-^ — JBfxt’.  Birds, p,  25S. 
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different  colour  from  what  lav  loose  and  had  been 
bleached  in  the  sun.  In  what  space  of  time  these 
little  artists  are  able  to  mine  and  finish  these  cavities, 

1 have  never  been  able  to  discover ; but  it  would  be 
a matter  worthy  of  observation,  where  it  falls  in'  the 
way  of  any  naturalist  to  make  such  remarks.  This 
1 have  often  taken  notice  of,'  that  several  holes  of 
different  depths  are  left  unfinished  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  To  imagine  that  these  beginnings  were 
intentionally  made  in  order  to  be  in  the  greater  for- 
wardness for  next  spring,  is  allowing  perhaps  too 
much  foresight  to  a simple  bird.  May  not  the  cause 
of  these  being  left  unfinished  arise  from  the  birds 
meeting  in  those  places  with  strata  too  harsh,  hard, 
and  solid,  for  their  purpose  ; which  they  relinquish, 
and  go  to  a fresh  spot  that  works  more  freely  ? Or 
may  they  not  in  other  places  fail  in  with  a soil  as 
much  too  loose  and  mouldering,  liable  to  flounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  la- 
bours ? One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  some 
years,  the  old  holes  are  forsaken,  and  new  ones 
bored  ; perhaps  because  the  former  habitations  were 
become  foul  and  fetid  from  long  use,  or  because  they 
so  abounded  with  Fleas  as  to  become  untenable.” 
This  species  is  so  strangely  annoyed  with  Fleas,  that 
these  vermin  have  been  sometimes  seen  swarming  at 
the  mouths  of  their  holes,  like  Bees  on  the  stools  of 

their  hives. 

The  Sand-martin  appears  in  this  country  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Swallow,  and  lays  from  four  to  six; 
white  and  transparent  eggs. — These  birds  seem  not 
to  be  of  a very  sociable  disposition,  never  (with  us) 
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congregating  in  the  autumn.  They  have  a pecu- 
liar manner  of  flying  : flitting  about  with  odd  jerks 
and  vacillations,  not  unlike  the  motions  of  a But- 
ter flv.* 

0 

THE  ESCULENT  SWALLOW.f 

The  Esculent  Swallow  is  said  to  be  less  in  size  than 
the  Wren.  The  bill  is  thick.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  body  are  brown,  and  the  under  parts  whitish. 
The  tail  is  forked  ; and  each  feather  is  tipped  with 
white.  The  legs  are  brown. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  exceedingly  curious  ; and 
is  composed  of  such  materials  that  it  is  not  only 
edible,  but  is  accounted  among  the  greatest  dainties 
by  the  Asiatic  epicures.  It  generally  weighs  about 
half  an  ounce ; and  is  in  shape  like  a half-lemon,  or, 
as  some  say,  like  a saucer,  with  one  side  flatted,  which 
adheres  to  the  rock.  The  texture  somewhat  re- 
sembles isinglass,  or  fine  gum-dragon:  and  the  several 
layers  of  the  component  matter  are  very  apparent ; 
it  being  fabricated  from  repeated  parcels  of  a soft 
slimy  substance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Martins 
form  their  nests  of  mud.  Authors  difler  much  as 
to  the  materials  of  which  this  nest  is  composed : some 
suppose  it  to  consist  of  sea-worms  of  the  MuUusca 
class  ; others, 'of  the  Sea-qualm  (a  kind  of  Cuttle  fish), 
or  a glutinous  sea-plant  called  Agal-agaL  It  has  also 
been  supposed  that  the  Swallows  rob  other  birds  of 


* White’s  Sdborne.  • ' 

f Synonyms. — Hlrundo  Esculenta.  Sa’an?;ane. 
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their  eggs  ; and  after  breaking  the  shells,  apply  the 
white  of  them  in  the  composition  of  these  structures. 

The  best  sort  of  nests,  which  are  perfectly  free 
from  dirt,  are  dissolved  in  broth,  in  order  to  thicken 
it ; and  are  said  to  give  it  an  exquisite  flavour. — Or 
they  are  soaked  in  w^ater,  to  soften  them  ; then 
pulled  to  pieces ; and,  after  being  mixed  with 
are  put  into  the  body  of  a fowd.  The  whole  is  then 
stewed  in  a pot,  wnth  a sufficient  quantity  of  w^ater, 
and  left  on  tlie  coals  all  night.  On  the  following 
morning  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten. 

These  nests  are  found  in  vast  numbers  in  certain 
caverns  of  various  islands  in  the  Soolo  Archipelago. 
'The  best  kind  sell  in  China  at  from  one  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  picle-,'^  the  black  and 
dirty  ones  for  only  twenty  dollars.  It  is  said  tliat 
the  Dutch  alone  export  from  Batavia  one  thousand 
picics  of  these  nests  every  year  ; w-hich  are  brought 
from  the  islands  of  Cochin-China,  and  those  lying 
east  of  them.  It  is  much  to  be  wondered,  that  among 
other  luxuries  imported  by  us  from  the  East,  these 
nests  should  not  have  found  their  w^ay  to  our  tables ; 
but  as  yet  they  are  so  scarce  in  England,  that  they  arc 
kept  as  rarities  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  nests  of 
the  Esculent  Swallow  by  Sir  George  Staunton  :f 
‘‘  In  the  Cass  (a  small  island  near  Sumatra)  were 
found  tw^o  caverns, running  horizontally  into  the  side 
of  the  rock  j and  in  these  w’cre  a number  of  those 


* About  twenty- five  pounds, 
f In  his  Account  of  the  Embassy  to  China. 
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blrds^-ncsts  so  much  prized  by  the  Chinese  epicures. 
They  seem  to  be  composed  of  line  filaments;  cement- 
ed together  by  a transparent  viscous  matter,  not  un- 
like what  is  left,  by  the  foam  of  the  sea,  upon  stones 
alternately  covered  by  the  tide,  or  those  gelatinous 
animal  substances  found  floating  on  every  coast. 
The  nests  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  cavern  ; mostly  in  rows,  without  any  break  or 
interruption.  The  birds  that  build  these  nests  are 
small  grey  Swallows,  with  bellies  of  a dirty  white. 
They  were  flying  about  in  considerable  numbers ; 
but  were  so  small,  and  their  flight  was  so  quick,  that 
they  escaped  the  shot  fired  at  them.  The  same  sort 
of  nests  are  said  to  be  also  found  in  deep  caverns  at 
the  foot  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  middle  of 
Java,  at  a distance  from  the  sea  : from  which  source 
it  is  thought  that  the  birds  derive  no  materials,  either 
for  their  food,  or  the  construction  of  their  nests;  as 
it  does  not  appear  probable  they  should  fly,  in  search 
of  either,  over  the  intermediate  mountains,  which 
are  very  high,  or  against  the  boisterous  winds  pre- 
vailing thereabout.  They  feed-  on  insects,  which 
they  find  hovering  over  stagnated  pools  between 
the  mountains,  and  for  the  catching  of  which  their 
wide-opening  beaks  are  particularly  adapted.  They 
prepare  their  nests  from  the  best  remnants  of  their 
food.  Their  greatest  enemy  is  the  Kite  ; who  often 
intercepts  them  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  ca- 
verns, which  arc  generally  surrounded  with  rocks 
of  grey  limestone,  or  w hite  marble.  The  nests  are 
placed  in  horizontal  rows;  at  diflerent  depths,  from 
fifty  to  five  hundred  feet.  The  colour  and  value  of 
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the  nests  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
insects  caught ; and,  perhaps,  also  on  the  situation 
where  they  are  built.  Their  value  is  chiefly  ascer- 
tained by  the  uniform  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their 
texture  ; those  that  are  white  and  transparent  being 
most  esteemed,  and  fetching  often  in  China  their 
weight  in  silver. 

“ These  nests  are  a considerable  object  of  traffic 
among  the  Javanese  ; many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  it  from  their  infancy.  The  birds,  after  having 
spent  nearly  two  months  in  preparing  their  nests,  lay 
each  two  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  fifteen 
days.  When  the  young  birds  become  fledged,  it  is 
thought  the  proper  time  to  seize  upon  their  nests ; 
which  is  done  regularly  three  times  a-year,  and  is  effect- 
ed by  means  of  ladders  of  bamboo  and  reeds,  by  which 
the  people  descend  into  the  caverns : but  when  these 
are  very  deep,  rope  ladciers  are  preferred.  This  ope- 
ration is  attended  vcith  much  danger  ; and  several 
perish  in  the  attempt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains generally  employed  in  this  business,  begin  al- 
ways by  sacrificing  a Buffalo;  which  custom  is  observ- 
ed by  the  Javanese  on  the  eve  of  every  extraordinary 
enterprize.  They  also  pronounce  some  prayers,  anoint 
themselves  with  sweet-scented  oil,  and  smoke  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  with  gum-benjamin.  Near 
some  of  the  caverns  a tutelar  goddess  is  w^orshipped ; 
whose  priest  burns  incense,  and  lays  his  protecting 
hands  on  every  person  preparing  to  descend.  A 
flambeau  is  carefully  prepared  at  the  same  time,wdth 
a gum  which  exudes  from  a tree  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  which  is  not  easily  extinguished  by  fixed 
air  or  subterrcineous  vapours.” 
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The  Swdft  is  a large  species ; being  often  near  eight 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  near  eighteen 
inches,  though  the  whole  weight  of  the  bird  is  not 
more  than  an  ounce.  The  feet  are  so  small,  that  the 
actions  of  walking  and  rising  from  the  ground  seem 
very  -difficult ; Nature  has,  however,  made  the  bird 
ample  compensation,  by  furnishing  it  with  abundant 
means  for  an  easy  and  continual  flight.  It  spends 
more  of  its  time  on  the  wing  than  any  other  Swal- 
low, and  its  flight  is  more  rapid.  It  breeds  under 
the  eaves  of  houses,  in  steeples,  and  other  lofty  build* 
mgs ; and  makes  its  nest  of  grass  and  feathers. 

The  feet  of  this  Swallow  are  of  a particular  struc- 
ture, all  the  toes  standing  forward.  The  least  toes 
consist  of  only  one  bone ; the  others  of  two  each  ; 
in  which  they  differ  from  the  toes  of  all  other  birds  : 
this  is,  however,  a construction  nicely  adapted  to 
the  purposes  in  which  the  feet  of  these  birds  are 
employed. 

Ihe  Swift  visits  us  the  latest,  and  leaves  us  the 
soonest,  of  any  of  the  tribe:  it  does  not  often  arrive 
before  the  beginning  of  May,  and  seldom  remains 
later  than  the  middle  of  August. 

It  is  the  most  active  of  all  birds:  beins:  on  the  winjF, 
in  the  height  of  summer,  at  least  sixteen  hours  in  the 
day;  withdrawing  to  rest,  in  the  longest  days,  about 
a quarter  before  nine  in  the  evening,  some  time  after 

* Synonyms. — Hirundo  Apus.  Linn. — Martinet  Nolr.  Buff. — Black 
Martin  or  Swift,  W’iliugkby,-^BQV\\\r\g.  Berwick, — Birds, p.  15^. 
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all  the  other  day-birds  are  gone.  Just  before  they 
retire,  large  groupes  of  them  assemble  high  in  the  air, 
screaming,  and  shooting  about  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity. Ihis  bird  is,  however,  never  so  alert  as  in 
sultry  louring  weather ; when  it  expresses  great 
alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers. 


In  hot  mornings,  the  Sw'ifts  collect  together 
in  little  parties,  and  dash  round  the  steeples  and 
churches,  squeaking  at  the  same  time  in  a very  cla- 
morous manner.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  males, 
serenading  the  sitting  hens ; as  they  seldom  make  this 
noise  till  thev  come  close  to  the  walls  or  eaves,  and 
those  within  ahvavs  utter  in  return  a faint  note  of 
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complacency.  When  the  hen  has  been  occupied  all 
the  day  in  sitting,  she  rushes  forth,  just  before  it  is 
dark,  to  relieve  her  weary  limbs  ; she  snatches  a 
scanty  meal  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  returns  to 
her  task  of  incubation. 

Swifts,  when  sliot  while  they  have  young,  are 
found  to  have  a little  cluster  of  insects  in  their 
mouths,  which  they  pouch  and  hold  under  their 
tongue.  In  general,  they  fly  and  feed  higher  in  the 
air  than  the  other  species.  They  also  range  to  vast 
distances;  for  motion  is  but  a slight  labour  to  them, 
endowed  as  they  arc  with  such  wonderful  powers  of 
wing.  Sometimes  in  the  summer  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed  luwvking  very  low,  for  Iiours  to- 
gether, over  pools  and  streams ; in  search  of  the 
Cadew-flies,  May-flies,  and  Dragon-flies,*  that  fre- 
quent the  banks  and  surface  of  waters,  and  wdiich 


^ Phrygtuicy,  Epheinerae,  and  Libellulas  ot  Linnxus. 
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afFord  them  a plentiful  and  succulent  nourishment. 
— Sometimes  they  pursue  and  strike  at  birds  of  prey 
when  they  are  sailing  about  in  the  air  ; but  they  do 
not  express  so  much  vehemence  and  fury  on  these 
occasions  as  the  Swallows. 

Swifts  differ  from  all  the  other  British  hirundines, 
In  breeding  but  once  In  the  summer,  and  in  produc- 
ing no  m.ore  than  two  young  ones  at  a time. 

Ihe  main  body  of  these  birds  retire  from  this 
country  before  the  middle  of  August,  generally  by 
the  tenth,  (which  is  but  a short  time  after  the  flight 
of  their  young,)  and  not  a single  straggler  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  twentieth.  This  early  retreat  is  totally 
unaccountable,  as  that  time  is  often  the  most  de- 
liglitful  In  the  year.  But  what  Is  yet  more  extraor- 
dinary, they  begin  to  retire  still  earlier  in  the  most 
southerly  parts  of  Andalusia  ; where  they  can  by  no 
means  be  influenced  by  any  defect  of  heat,  or  even 
(as  one  would  suppose)  of  food.  This  is  one  of  those 
incidents  in  natural  history,  which  not  only  baffle 
onr  researches,  but  elude  all  our  conjectures. 

In  the  month  of  Februai  y 1766,  a pair  of  Swifts 
were  found  adhering  by  their  claws,  and  in  a torpid 
state,  under  the  roof  of  Longnor  Chapel,  in  Shrop- 
shire : on  being  brought  to  the  fire,  they  revived, 
and  moved  about  the  room. 

1 he  voice  of  the  Swift  Is  a harsh  scream ; yet  there 
are  few  ears  to  which  it  is  not  pleasing,  from  an 
agreeable  association  of  Ideas,  since  it  is  never  heard 
but  in  the  most  lovely  summer  weather.  These  birds 
never  settle  on  the  ground  unless  by  accident,  from 
the  difliculty  they  have  in  walking,  or  rather  (as  it 
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may  be  called)  in  crawling ; but  they  have  a strong 
grasp  with  their  feet,  by  which  they  readily  cling  to 
walls  and  other  places  that  they  frequent.  Their  bo- 
dies being  flat,  they  can  enter  a very  narrow  crevice  j 
and  where  they  cannot  pass  on  their  bellies,  they  will 
turn  up  edgewise  to  push  themselves  through. 


THE  PIGEON  TRIBE. 

THE  Pigeons  constitute  a tribe  that  forms  a con- 
necting link  between  the  Passerine  Birds  and  the 
Poultry. — They  are  much  dispersed  over  the  world, 
some  of  the  species  being  found  even  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions. Their  principal  food  is  grain : they  drink 
much ; and  not  at  intervals  like  other  birds,  but  by  a 
continued  draught,  like  the  quadrupeds.  During 
the  breeding  time  they  associate  in  pairs,  and  pay 
court  to  each  other  with  their  bills.  The  female  lays 
two  eggs,  and  the  young  that  are.  produced  are  for 
the  most  part  a male  and  a female.  They  usually 
breed  more  than  once  in  the  year  ; and  the  parent 
birds  divide  the  labour  of  incubation  by  sitting  alter- 
nately on  the  eggs. 

Both  the  male  and  female  assist  in  feeding  their 
vouns:.  This,  in  most  of  the  soecies  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted,  is  done  by  means  of  a substance  in  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  curd,  and  analogous  to  milk  in 
quadrupeds,  that  is  secreted  in  their  crop.  During 
incubation,  the  coats  of  the  crop  are  gradually  en- 
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larged  and  thickened,  like  what  happens  to  the  ud- 
ders of  female  quadrupeds  during  the  time  of  uterine 
gestation.  On  comparing  the  state  of  the  crop  when 
the  bird  is  not  sitting,  with  its  appearance  on  these 
occasions,  the  difference  is  found  to  be  very  remark- 
able. In  the  first  case  it  is  thin  and  membranous  ; 

• but  when  the  young  are  about  to  be  hatched,  it  be- 
comes thicker,  and  takes  a glandular  appearance, 
having  its  internal  surface  very  irregular. — What- 
ever may  be  the  consistence  of  this  substance  when 
just  secreted,  it  probably  very  soon  coagulates 
into  a granulated  white  curd  ; and  in  this  form  it  is 
always  found  in  the  crop.  If  an  old  Pigeon  be  killed 
just  when  the  young  ones  are  hatching,  the  crop  will 
be  found  as  above  described,  having  in  its  cavity 
pieces  of  white  curd  mixed  with  the  common  food 
of  the  bird,  such  as  barley,  peas,  &c. — The  young 
Pigeons  are  fed  for  a little  while  with  this  substance 
only : about  the  third  day  some  of  the  common  food 
is  to  be  found  along  with  it.  As  the  Pigeon  grows 
older,  the  proportion  of  common  food  is  increased; 
so  that  by  the  time  it  is  seven,  eight,  or  nine  davs 

old,  the  secretion  of  the  curd  ceases  in  the  old  ones, 

^ •# 

and  of  course  ■ no  more  is  found  in  the  crop  of 
the  young.— It  is  a curious  fact,  that  tlic  parent 
Pigeon  has  at  first  a power  to  throw  up  this  ciiril 
without  any  mixture  of  common  food  ; although 
afterwards  both  are  thrown  up  in  the  proportion 
required  for  the  young  ones.* 


* What  is  here  teimccl  enr/C  •'='  not  literally  such,  but  is  so  called  front 

its  3iiurV*  .MUJing  that  substance  in  appearance.  Hunter  on  Anim. 
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Pigeons  have  a w^ak,  slender  bill,  straight  at  the 
base;  with  a soft  protuberance,  in  which  the  nostrils 
are  situated.  The  legs  are  short,  and  in  most  of  the 
species  red ; and  the  toes  are  divided  to  the  origin. — 
Ihe  voice  of  these  birds  is  plaintive  and  mournful. 

THE  WILD  PIGEON.* 

This  bird,  from  being  the  parent  stock  whence  all 
tlie  varieties  of  the  Domestic-pigeon  are  derived,  is 
often  called  the  Stock-dove.  It  is  still  found  in  many 
parts  of  our  island  in  a wild  state  : forming  its  nest 
in  holes  of  rocks,  and  old  towers,  and  in  the  hollows 
of  trees  ; but  never,  like  the  Ring-dove,  on  the 
boughs. 

Multitudes  of  Wild-pigeons  visit  us  in  the  winter, 
from  their  more  northerly  summer  retreats ; appear- 
ing about  November,  and  again  retiring  (except  a 
few  that  breed  with  us)  in  the  spring.  While  the 
beech  woods  were  suffered  to  cover  large  tracts  of 
ground,  these  birds  used  to  haunt  them  in  myriads, 
frequently  extending  above  a mile  in  length  as  they 
went  out  in  a mornino;  to  feed. 

In  a state  of  domestication,  these  Pigeons  are  ren- 
dered of  very  material  service.  They  frequently 
breed  eight  or  nine  times  in  a year;  and  though  only 
two  eggs  are  Idd  at  a time,  their  increase  is  so  rapid 
and  prodigious,  that  at  the  expirat  ion  of  four  years, 
the  produce  and  descendants  of  a single  pair  may 
amount  to  the  immense  number  of  nearly  fifteen 
thousand.  ‘ . 

■*  SyNuNYMS. — Coiumba Oenas.  Stock-deve.  ipr, 

Moniegu, Birds,  f.  167. 
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'riie  usual  way  to  entice  Pigeons  to  remain  at  a re- 
quired spot,  is  to  place  what  is  called  a salt-cat  near 
them  : this  is  composed  of  loam,  old  rubbish,  and 
salt,  and  will  so  efl'ectually  answer  the  purpose  as  to 
decoy  even  those  belonging  to  other  places  j it  is  on 
tJiis  account  held  illegal. 

W e have  a singular  anecdote  related  of  the  effect 
of  music  on  a Pigeon ; by  Mr.  John  Lockman,  in 
some  reflections  concerning  operas,  prefixed  to  his 
musical  drama  of  Rosalinda.  This  person  being  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lee,  a gentleman  who  lived  in 
Cheshire,  and  whose  daughter  was  a fine  performer 
on  the  harpsichord,  he  observed  a Pigeon,  which, 
whenever  the  young  lady  played  the  song  of  “ Speri 
si,’’  in  Handefs  opera  of  Admetus,  (and  this  only,) 
would  descend  from  an  adjacent  dove-house,  to  the 
room-window  where  she  sat,  and  listen  to  it  appa- 
rently with  the  most  pleasing  emotions  ; and  when 
the  song  was  linished,  it  always  returned  immedb 
ately  to  the  dove-liouse. 


There  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  the  Do- 
rnestic-pigeon ; and  of  these  the  Carriers  are  the  most 
justly  celebrated.  They  obtained  their  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  conveying  letters  and  small 
packets  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  is  through  attachment  to  their  native  place,  and 
particularly  to  the  spot  where  they  have  brought  up 
their  young,  that  they  are  thus  rendered  useful  to 
mankind.  The  bird  is  conveyed  from  its  home  to 
the  place  whence  the  information  is  intended  to  be 
sent ; the  letter  is  tied  under  its  wing,  and  it  is  let 
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loose.  From  the  instant  of  its  liberation,  its  flight  is 
directed  through  the  clouds,  at  an  amazing  height, 
to  its  home:  by  an  instinct  altogether  inconceivable, 
it  darts  onward  in  a straight  line  to  the  very  spot 
from  whence  it  was  taken;  but  how  it  can  direct 
its  flight  so  exactly,  will  probably  for  ever  remain 
unknown  to  us. 

These  birds  are  not  now  rendered  of  the  same  use 
as  formerly,  in  carrying  letters  from  governors  in 
besieged  cities  to  generals  about  to  relieve  them ; from 
princes  to  their  subjects,  with  tidings  of  some  fortu- 
nate event ; or  from  lovers  to  their  mistresses  with 
the  dictates  of  their  passion ; nor,  since  the  executions 
at  lyburn  have  ceased,  will  they  again  be  let  loose 
the  moment  the  fatal  cart  is  drawn  aw^ay,  to  notify  to 
distant  friends  the  departure  of  the  unhappy  criminal. 

The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  very  w^onderful, 
Lithgow  assures  us  that  one  of  them  will  carry  a 
letter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo  (which,  to  a man,  is 
usually  a thirty  days  journey)  in  forty-eight  hours. 
— -To  measure  their  speed  with  some  degree  of  exact- 
ness, a gentleman  some  years  ago,  on  a trifling  wager, 
sent  a Carrier-pigeon  from  London  by  the  coach  to 
a friend  at  St.  Edmund’s-biiry ; and  along  with  it  a 
note,  desiring  that  the  Pigeon  two  days  after  its  ar- 
rival there,  might  be  thrown  up  precisely  when  the 
town  clock  struck  nine  in  the  morning.  This  w’as 
accordingly  done;  and  the  Pigeon  arrived  in  London, 
and  flew  into  the  Bull-inn,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at 
half  an  hour  past  eleven  o’clock,  of  the  same  morn- 
ing, having  flowm  seventy-two  miles  in  two  hours 
and  a half.* 


* Annual  Register  for  1765. 
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The  Carrier-pigeon  is  easily  distinguished  irom 
the  other  varieties,  by  a broad  circle  of  naked  white 
skin  round  the  eyes,  and  by  its  dark  blue  or  blackish 
colour. 

THE  RING  DOVE.* 

Tliese  are  the  largest  of  all  the  British  Pigeons, 
generally  weighing  about  twenty  ounces  ; and  may 
at  once  be  distinguished  by  their  size  from  all  the 
rest.  They  build  on  the  branches  of  trees,  generally 
preferring  those  of  the  pine.  The  nest  is  large  and 
open,  formed  principally  of  dried  sticks ; and  .the 
eggs,  which  may  be  frequently  seen  through  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Do- 
mestic-pigeon, 

The  food  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other*  species,  is 
principally  grain  : but  a neighbour  of  the  Rev.  Mi% 
White,  of  Selborne,  shot  a Ring-dove  as  it  was  re- 
turning from  feeding,  and  going  to  roost ; and  when 
his  wife  had  picked  and  drawn  it,  she  found  its 
craw  stuffed  with  the  most  nice  and  tender  tops  of 
turnips. 

Hence  we  may  see  that  granivorous  birds,  when 
their  usual  kinds  of  subsistence  fail,  can  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  vegetables.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  would  not  be  long  healthy  without 
these  substances  ; for  Turkies,  though  corn-feci,  de- 
light in  a variety  of  plants,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce, 
endive,  &c.  ; and  poultry  pick  much  grass ; while 

* Synonyms.'— — Colunil^^i  palunibus.  Lin?i. — Le  Pigeon  Rainier. 
Qneest,  Cushat,  or  King  Dove.  JVillugkby .—Khyg  Pigeon.  La- 
Wood  Pigeon.  Montagu .-—-—Bcw,  Birds,  f,  z7o. 
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Geese  live  for  months  together  on  commons  by 
grazing  alone. 

Nought  is  useless  made. 

■ On  the  barren  heath 

The  shepherd  tends  his  flock  ; that  daily  crop 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  raossy  turf 
Sufficient ; after  them,  the  cackling  Goose, 

Close-grazer,  finds  wherewith  to  case  her  wants. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  domesti- 
cate these  birds,  by  hatching  their  eggs  in  dove- 
houses  under  the  common  Pigeon  j but  as  soon  as 
the  young  ones  were  able  to  fly,  they  always  escaped 
to  their  proper  haunts.  Mr.  Montagu  was  at  consi- 
derable  pains  in  endeavours  of  this  nature  ; and 
though  he  so  far  tamed  them  within  doors,  as  to 
have  them  become  exceedingly  troublesome,  yet  he 
never  could  produce  a breed,  either  by  themselves, 
or  with  the  tame  Pigeon.  Two  bred  up  together 
with  a n ale  Pigeon,  were  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the 
hand  ; but  as  they  shewed  no  signs  of  breeding  in  the 
springs  tlicy  were,  in  the  month  of  June,  suffered  to 
take  their  liberty,  by  tlie  window  of  the  room  being 
left  open  in  which  they  were  confined.  It  was  sup- 
posed, that  the  Pigeon  might  induce  them  to  return 
ro  their  usual  place  of  abode,  either  for  food  or  to 
roost  ; but  from  tliat  moment  they  assumed  their 
natural  liabits,  and  nothinp*  more  was  seen  of  them, 
althouQ:h  the  Pioeon  remained. — This  p'entleraan 

O O 

bred  up  a curious  assemblage  of  birds,  which  lived 
together  in  perfect  amity  : it  consisted  of  a common 
pigeon,  a Ring-dove,  a White-owl,  and  a Sparrow- 
]\awk;  and  the  Ring-dove  was  master  of  the  whole. ^ 

* Mcnt;ig'j  } art.  Dove,  Ring. 
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‘ About  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  Ring-doves 
assemble  in  great  flocks,  and  leave  ofT  cooing,  dhe 
multitude  thus  collected  during  that  season,  is  so  dis- 
proportioned  to  those  which  continue  here  the  whole 
year,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  much  the  greatest 
part  of  them  quit  the  country  in  the  spring.  It  is 
most  probable  that  these  go  into  Sweden  and  the  ad- 
joining countries,  to  breed ; and  return  thus  far 
southwards  in  autumn,  from  being  unable  to  sustain 
the  ris:ours  of  that  climate  in  the  winter  months. 
They  again  begin  to  coo  in  March;  soon  after  which 
those  that  are  left  among  us  commence  their  prepara*- 
tions  for  breeding. 

THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON* 

Is  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Pigeon.  Its  bill  is 
black.  Round  the  eyes  there  is  a crimson  mark ; 
and  the  head,  throat,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
are  ash-coloured.  The  sides  of  the  neck  arc  of  a 
glossy,  variable  purple.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  vinaceous ; and  tlic  under  parts  are 
the  same,  but  paler.  The  tail  is  tolerably  long. 
The  legs  are  red,  and  the  claw^s  black. 

The  Passenger  Pigeons  visit  the  different  parts  of 
North  America,  in  enormous  flocks.  In  the  southern 
provinces  tlicir  numbers  depend  greatly  on  the  mild- 
ness or  severity  of  the  season ; for  in  very  mild  weather 
few  or  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen.  Actuated  by 
necessity,  they  change  their  situations  in  search  of 

* Synonyms. — Columba  Kiigiatoria.  Linn. — Pigeon  ile  Passage. 
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acorns,  mast,  and  berries,  whicli  tlie  warmer  pro* 
■vinces  yield  in  vast  abundance.  When  they  alight, 
the  ground  is  quickly  cleared  of  all  esculent  fruits; 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  Hog,  and  other  mast-eating 
animals.  After  having  devoured  every  thing  that 
has  fallen  on  the  surface,  they  form  themselves  into 
a great  perpendicular  column  ; and  ily  round  the 
boughs  of  trees,  from  top  to  bottom,  beating  down 
the  acorns  with  their  wings  ; and  they  then,  in  suc- 
cession, alight  on  the  earth,  and  again  begin  to  eat.* 

I think,”  says  Mr.  Blackburn e,  in'  a letter  to 
Mr.  Pennant,  “ that  these  are  as  remarkable  birds  as 
any  in  America,  They  are  in  vast  numbers  in  all 
parts  ; and  have  been  of  great  service,  at  particular 
times,  to  our  garrisons,  in  supplying  them  with  fresh 
meat,  especially  at  the  out-posts.  A friend  told  me, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  Quebec  was  taken,  the 
whole  army  were  supplied  with  this  subsistence,  if 
they  chose  it.  The  way  was  this.  Every  luan  took 
his  club,  (for  they  were  forbid  to  use  their  firelocks,) 
when  they  jlcw^  as  it  was  termed,  in  such  quantities, 
that  each  person  could  kill  as  many  as  he  wanted. 
They  in  general  begin  to  fly  soon  after  day-break, 
and  continue  till  nine  or  ten  o’clock ; and  again 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue  till  five 
or  six : but  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  always 
fly  westerly.  The  times  of  flying  here  are  in  tlie 
spring,  about  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  they  continue  every  day  for 
ciglit  or  ten  days ; and  again  in  the  fall,  when  they 

^ — — 
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appear  at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  Ihe  inhabitants  catch  vast  quantities  of 
them  in  clap-nets,  with  stale  Pigeons.  I hive  seen 
them  brought  to  the  market  at  New  York  by  sack- 
fuls. People  In  general  are  very  fond  of  th:m,  and 
I have  heard  many  say  that  they  think  them  is  good 
as  our  Common  Blue  Pigeon : but  I cannot  agree  in 
this  opinion  ; the  flesh  tastes  most  like  our  Cueest, 
or  Wild  Pigeon,  but  is  better  meat.  Sir  WiUIam 
Johnston  told  me,  that  at  one  shot,  with  a blunder- 
buss, he  killed  above  a hundred  and  twenty, 

“ I must  remark  one  singular  fact : that  notvdth- 
standing  the  whole  people  of  a town  go  out  2ipigeo?ingj 
as  they  call  it,  they  do  not,  on  some  days,  kill  a siigle 
hen  bird  ; and  on  the  very  next  day,  net  a single 
cock,  (and  yet  both  sexes  always  fly  westerly :)  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  people  are  always  assured 
that  there  will  be  a great  quantity  of  them  that  sea- 
son.’^* 

Hiey  were  so  numerous  when  La  Ilontan  was  In 
Canada,  that  the  bishop,  he  says,  had  been  compelled 
more  than  once  to  exorcise  them  formally,  on  account 
of  the  damage  they  comuiltted.  Many  of  the  trees 
were  said  to  have  had  more  Pigeons  on  them  tlian 
leaves,  in  this  migration  j and  for  eighteen  or  twenty- 
days,  it  was  supposed  sufficient  might  have  been 
killed  to  supply  food  for  a thousand  men.t 

Mr.  Weld,  who  very  lately  travelled  through  the 
States  of  North  America,  informs  us  that  a gentle- 
man of  the  town  of  Niagara  assured  him,  that  once 
as  he  was  embarking  there  on  board  a ship  for  To- 

* Penn.  Ara  Zool.  ii.  p.,. 
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ranto,  a flight  of  them  was  observed  coming  front 
that  quarter  ; that  as  he  sailed  over  the  lake  Onta» 
rio  to  Toranto,  forty  miles  distant  from  Niagara, 
Pigeons  were  seen  flying  over-head  the  whole  way 
in  a contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  vessel 
proceeded  ; and  that  on  his  arriving  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  the  birds  were  still  observed  coming 
down  from  the  north  in  as  large  bodies  as  had  been 
noti>:ed  at  any  time  during  the  whole  voyage.  Sup- 
posing therefore  that  the  Pigeons  moved  no  faster 
thin  the  vessel,  the  flight,  according  to  this  gen- 
tlercan’s  account,  must  have  extended  at  least  eighty 
miks.^ 

During  their  migrations,  these  Pigeons  are  very 
fab  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  Mr.  St.  John  found  In 
the  craw  of  one  of  them  some  undigested  rice,  when 
the  nearest  rice-fields  were  at  least  560  miles  from 
hi?  habitation.  He  naturally  concluded  that  either 
tkey  must  fly  with  the  celerity  of  the  wind,  or  else 
digestion  must  be  in  a great  measure  suspended  d’-i- 
ing  their  flight.f 

The  Indians  often  watch  the  roosting-places  of 
these  birds  ; and  knocking  thexn  on  the  head'in  the 
night,  bring  them  away  by  thousands.  They  pre- 
serve the  oil,  or  fat ; which  they  use  instead  of  but- 
ter. There  was  formerly  scarcely  any  little  Indian 
town  in  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina,  where  a hun- 
dred eallons  of  this  oil  might  not  at  any  time  be 
purchased.| 


*'  Travels  in  North  America.  f Letters  of  an  Ameiican  Fairnei , 3^. 
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By  the  colonists  they  are  generally  caught  in  a net 
extended  on  the  ground ; to  which  they  are  allured 
by  tamed  Pigeons  of  their  own  species,  that  are 
blinded,  and  fastened  to  a long  string.  The  short 
flights  and  repeated  calls  of  the  shackled  birds,  never 
fail  either  to  excite  their  curiosity,  or  bring  some  of 
them  down  to  attempt  their  relief ; when  they  arc 
immediately  inclosed.  F.very  farmer  has  a tamed 
Pigeon  in  a cage  at  his  door  all  the  year  round,  to 
be  ready  against  the  season  of  their  flight.* 

M.  du  Pratz,  when  he  was  in  America,  placed 
under  their  roosting-trees  vessels  filled  with  flaming 
sulphur,  the  fumes  of  which  brought  them  to  the 
ground  in  immense  numbers. 


* Hector  St.  John,  37, 
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THE  TURKIES.* 

OF  the  present  tribe  two  species  only  have  been 
hitherto  discovered ; one  (which  is  that  known  in 
this  country)  in  America,  and  the  other  in  the  more 
retired  parts  of  India* 

The  bill  in  both  is  convex,  short,  and  strong.  The 
head  and  neck,  or  throat,  and  sometimes  all  three^ 
are  covered  with  naked  carunculated  flesh,  the  skin 
of  which  is  flaccid  and  membranaceous.  The  tail 
is  broad,  and  the  birds  have  the  power  of  expand*‘ 
ing  it. 


* The  Linnean  order  of  Gallinaceous  Birds  commences  here.— 
In  these  the  bill  is  convex,  the  upper  mandible  lying  in  an  arch  over  the 
lower  one  ; and  the  nostrils  are  arched  over  with  a cartilaginous  membrane. 
The  feet  are  formed  for  running,  without  a back  toe  ; and  the  toes  are 
rough  underneath. — The  principal  genera  are  the  Pheasants,  Turkies, 
Peacocks,  Bustards,  Pintadoes,  and  Grouse.— They  live  mostly  on  the 
ground  j scraping  the  earth  with  their  feet,  and  feeding  on  grain  and  seeds, 
which  are  macerated  in  a crop  previously  to  digestion.  They  usually 
associate  In  families  consisting  of  one  male  and  several  females.  The 
nests  are  formed,  with  very  little  art,  on  the  ground  j and  the  females  lay 
a great  number  of  eggs  : they  generally  lead  their  young  ones  very  early 
in  quest  of  food,  which  they  point  out  to  them  by  a particular  calk  The 
flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

In  the  Peacock  tribe  I find  nothing  that  is  either  pleasing  or  deserving 
of  attention,  except  a beautiful  plumage.  The  species  so  well  known  in 
our  country,  is  a native  of  the  East.  Its  voice  is  a loud  and  disgusting 
scream  ; and  the  damage  it  does  to  plants  in  our  gardens,  is  scarcely  com- 
pensated by  its  elegant  appearance  there.  • 
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The  Common  Turkey  is  a native  of  North  Ame* 
rica,  and  was  introduced  from  thence  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  According  to 
Tusser’s  “ Five  hundred  Pointes  of  good  Plusban* 
drie,’’  it  began  about  the  year  1583  to  form  an  ar- 
ticle in  our  rural  Christmas  feasts  ; 

Becfe,  mutton,  and  porke,  shred  pies  of  the  best, 

Pig,  veale,  goose  and  capon,  and  turkie  well  drest, 

Cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  joliy  carols  to  heare, 

As  then  in  the  countrie  is  counted  good  cheare. 

The  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds 
rear  of  any  that  we  have  ; and  yet  in  its  wild  state  it 
is  found,  in  great  plenty,  in  the  forests  of  Canada  that 
are  covered  with  snow  above  three-fourths  of  the 
vear. 

The  hunting  of  these  birds  forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal diversions  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  When 
they  have  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  Turkies, 
which  in  general  is  near  fields  of  nettles  t or  where 
there  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain,  they  send  a well- 
trained  dog  into  the  midst  of  the  flock.  The  birds 
no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy,  than  they  run  off  at 
full  speed,  and  with  such  swiftness  that  they  leave 
the  dog  far  behind.  He,  however,  follows ; and,  as 
they  cannot  go  at  this  rate  for  any  length  of  time, 
at  last  forces  them  to  take  shelter  in  a tree : where 

* Synomyms. — Meieagris  gallo-pavo.  Lin7i — Dindon.  Bujf» — New 

England  Wild  Turkey.  Ray,- Benv.  Birds,  p.  286. 

f Turkies  are  particularly  fond  of  the  seeds  ol  nettles.  The  seeds  of 
the  fox-glove  are  a deadly  polsoitb  them. 
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they  sit,  perfectly  spent  and  fatigued,  till  the  hunters 
come  up,  and  with  long  poles  knock  them  down  one 
after  another. 

Turkies  are  among  themselves  extremely  furious, 
and  yet  against  other  animals  they  are  generally 
weak  and  cowardly.  The  domestic  Cock  often 
makes  them  keep  at  a distance  ; and  the  latter  sel- 
dom venture  to  attack  him  but  with  united  force, 
when  the  Cock  is  rather  oppressed  by  their  weight 
than  annoyed  by  their  weapons.  Thefe  have,  how- 
ever, occurred  instances  in  which  the  Turkey-cock 
has  not  been  found  wanting  in  prowess  : — A gentle- 
man of  New  York  received  from  a distance  a Turkey- 
cock  and  hen,  and  a pair  of  Bantams,  which  he  put 
into  his  yard  with  other  poultry.  Some  time 
after,  as  he  was  feeding  them  from  the  barn-door, 
a large  Hawk  suddenly  turned  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  and  made  a pitch  at  the  Bantam-hen  : she 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  by  a noise  which  is  na- 
tural to  her  on  such  occasions ; when  the  Turkey- 
cock,  who  w’as  at  the  distance  of  about  two  yards, 

' and  no  doubt  understood  the  Hawk’s  intentions  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  old  acquaintance,  flew 
at  the  tyrant  with  such  violence,  and  gave  him  so 
severe  a stroke  with  his  spurs  when  about  to  seize 
his  prey,  as  to  knock  him  from  the  hen  to  a consi- 
derable distance  ; and  the  timely  aid  of  this  faithful 
auxiliary  completely  saved  the  Bantam  from  being 
devoured.* 

To  this  I can  add  another  instance  (though  very 


^ American  Medical  Repositoiy. 
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dlfTerent  in  its  nature)  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Turkey- 
cock;  which  also  afi’ords  a singular  example  of  devia- 
tion from  instinct.  In  the  month  of  May  1798,  a 
female  Turkey  belonging  to  a gentleman  in  Sweden 
was  sitting  upon  eggs  ; and  as  the  cock  in  her  ab* 
sence  began  to  appear  uneasy  and  dejected,  he  was 
put  into  the  place  with  her.  He  immediately  sat 
down  by  her  side  ; and  it  was  soon  found  that  he 
had  ‘taken  some  eggs  from  under  her,  which  he  co- 
vered very  carefully.  The  eggs  were  put  back, 
but  he  soon  afterwards  took  them  again.  This  in- 
duced the  owner,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  have  a 
nest  made,  and  as  many  eggs  put  in  as  it  was  thought 
the  cock  could  conveniently  cover.  The  bird  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  this  mark  of  confidence  ; he  sat 
with  great  patience  on  the  eggs,  and  was  so  atten- 
tive to  the  care  of  hatching  them  as  scarcely  to  af- 
ford himself  time  to  take  the  food  necessary  for  his 
support.  At  the  usual  period,  twenty-eight  young 
ones  were  produced ; and  the  cock,  who  was  in 
some  measure  the  parent  of  this  numerous  offspring, 
appeared  perplexed  on  seeing  so  many  little  creatures 
picking  around  him,  and  requiring  his  care.  It  was 
however  thought  proper  not  to  entrust  him  with  the 
rearing  of  the  brood,  lest  he  should  neglect  them  ; 
they  were  therefore  taken  away  and  reared  by  other 
means.* 

The  disposition  of  the  female  Is  in  general  much 
more  mild  and  gentle  than  that  of  the  male.  When 
leading  out  her  young  family  to  collect  their  food, 


* New  Transaction*  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  SJockhoIm. 
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though  so  large  and  apparently  so  powerful  a bird, 
she  gives  them  very  little  protection  against  the 
‘attacks  of  any  rapacious  animal  that  comes  in  her 
way.  She  rather  warns  them  to  shift  for  themselves, 
than  prepares  to  defend  them.  “ I have  heard  a 
Turkey-hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  (says 
the  abbe  de  la  Pluche,)  send  forth  the  most  hideous 
scream,  without  my  being  able  to  perceive  the  cause  : 
her  young,  however,  immediately  when  the  warning 
was  given,  skulked  under  the  bushes,  the  grass,  or 
whatever  else  seemed  to  offer  shelter  or  protection. 
They  even  stretched  themselves  at  their  full  length  on 
'the  ground,  and  continued  lying  motionless  as  if 
dead.  In  the  mean  time  the  mother,  with  her  eyes 
directed  upwards,  continued  her  cries  and  screaming 
as  before.  On  looking  up,  in  the  direction  in  .which 
she  seemed  to  gaze,  I discovered  a black  spot  just 
under  the  clouds,  but  was  unable  at  first  to  deter- 
mine what  it  was:  however,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  a 
bird  of  prey,  though  at  first  at  too  great  a distance 
to  be  distinguished.  1 have  seen  one  of  these  ani- 
mals continue  in  this  agitated  state,  and  her  whole 
brood  pinned  down  as  it  were  to  the  ground,  for 
four  hours  together;  whilst  their  formidable  foe  has 
taken  his  circuits,  has  mounted,  and  hovered  directly 
over  their  heads  : at  last,  upon  his  disappearing,  the 
parent  changed  her  note,  and  sent  forth  another  cry, 
which  in  an  instant  gave  life  to  the  wdiole  trembling 
tribe,  and  they  all  flocked  round  her  with  expressions 
of  pleasure  as  if  conscious  of  their  happy  escape  from 
dangler.’’* 


' * BufFon’s  Birds. 
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It  appears  that  in  the  wilds  of  America  the  Tur- 
key  grows  to  a much  larger  size  than  with  us.  Jos- 
selyn  says,  that  he  has  eaten  part  of  a lurkey-cock 
which,  after  it  was  plucked  and  the  entrails  were 
taken  out,  weighed  thirty  pounds.*  Lawson,  whose 
authority  is  unquestionable,  saw  half  a Turkey  serve 
eio-ht  huno:rv  men  for  two  meals,  and  says  that  he 
had  seen  others  wdiich  he  believed  would  each  weigh 
forty  pounds.!  Some  writers  even  assert  that  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  Turkics  weighing  no  less 
than  sixty  pounds. 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  spring,  generally 
. in  some  retired  and  obscure  place  ; for  the  cock,  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  his  mate  wdiile  she  is  employed 
in  hatching,  is  apt  otherwise  to  break  them.  They 
sit  on  their  eggs  with  so  much  perseverance,  that,  if 
not  taken  away,  they  w^ill  almost  perish  wdth  hunger 
before  they  will  entirely  leave  the  nest.  They  are 
exceedingly  affectionate  to  their  young. J 

Turkies  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  some  other  counties,  from  whence 
they  are  driven  to  the  London  markets  in  flocks  of 
several  hundreds.  The  drivers  manage  them  with 
great  facility,  by  means  of  a bit  of  red  rag  tied  to  the 
end  of  a long  stick  ; which,  from  the  antipathy  these 
birds  bear  to  that  colour,  effectually  answ^ers  the  pur- 
pose of  a scourge. 

In  a wdld  state  Turkies  are  gregarious;  and  associate 
in  flocks,  sometimes  of  five  hundred.  They  frequent 


* New  England’s  Rarities,  p.  8.  t Lawson’s  Carolina,  p.  ^7* 
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the  great  swamps  of  America,  to  roost ; but  leave 
these  situations  at  suiirrise,  to  repair  to  the  dry- 
woods  in  search  of  acorns  and  berries.  They  perch 
on  trees,  and  gain  the  height  they  wish  by  rising 
from  bough  to  bough  : they  generally  mount  to  the 
summits  of  even  the  loftiest,  so  as  to  be  often  beyond 
musket-shot.*  They  are  very  swift  runners  : but 
fly  awkwardly ; and  about  the  month  of  March,  they 
become  so  fat  that  they  cannot  fly  beyond  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,  and  are  then  easily  run  down 
by  a horseman. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  wild  Turkies  arc  now 
seen  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  America  : and  they  are 
only  found  in  any  great  numbers,  in  the  distant  and 
most  unfrequented  parts. — If  the  eggs  of  these  be 
hatched  under  tame  Turkies,  the  vouno;  are  said  still 
to  retain  a certain  degree  of  wildness,  and  to  perch 
separate  from  the  others  : yet  they  wdll  mix  and 
breed  together  in  the  season.  The  Indians  some- 
times  use  the  breed  produced  from  the  wild  birds,  to 
decov  within  their  reach  those  still  in  a state  of  nature. 

The  Indians  make  an  elegant  clothing  of  the  fea- 
thers.  They  twist  the  inner  webs  into  a strong  double 
string  wdth  hemp,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  and  work  it  like  matting.  This  appears  very 
rich  and  glossy,  and  as  line  as  silk  shag.  The  natives 
of  Louisiana  make  fans  of  the  tail ; and  of  four  tails 
joined  together  the  French  used  formerly  to  con- 
struct a parasol. t 

* * Lawson,  4.5. 
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THE  PHEASANT  TRIBE. 

THE  diaracters  of  the  present  tribe  are  a short, 
convex,  and  strong  bill ; the  head  more  or  less  co- 
vered with  carunculated  bare  flesh  on  the  sides,  which 
in  some  species  is  continued  upwards  to  the  crown, 
and  beneath  so  as  to  hang  pendant  under  each  jaw  ; 
and  the  legs,  for  the  most'p'^t't,  furnished  with  spurs. 

The  females  produce  many  young  ones  at  a brood; 
which  they  take  care  of  for  some  time,  leading  them 
abroad  and  pointing  out  food  for  them.  These  are 
at  first  clad  w ith  a thick,  soft  down.  T.he  nests  of 
the  wdiole  tribe  are  formed  on  the  ground. 

THE  COMMON  PHEASANT.* 

This  beautiful  bird  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  found 
in  a state  of  nature  in  Great  Britain.  It  is,  how^ever, 
very  common  in  almost  all  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Old  Continent,  from  wdience  it  was  originally 
imported  into  our  country.  In  America  it  is  not 
knowm. 

Pheasants  are  much  attached  to  the  shelter  of 
thickets  and  woods  where  the  grass  is  very  long  ; 
but,  like  the  Partridges,  they  often  breed  also  in 
clover  fields.  They  form  their  nests  on  the  ground: 
and  the  females  lay  from  twelve  to  fiften  eggs,  wdiich 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  domestic  hen.  In  the 
mowing  of  clover  near  the  woods  frequented  by 
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39^  the  common  pheasant. 

Pheasants,  the  destruction  of  their  eggs  is  sometimes 
very  great.  In  some  places,  therefore,  game-keepers 
have  directions  to  hunt  them  from  these  fields  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  lay,  until  their  haunt  is  brokea  and 
they  retire  into  the  corn.  Ikiultry  hens  are  often  kept 
ready  for  sitting  on  any  eggs  that  may  be  exposed 
by  the  scythe  ; and  with  care,  numbers  are  thus  res- 
cued from  destruction.  The  nest  is  usually  com- 
posed of  a few  dry  vegetables  put  carelessly  together  ; 
and  the  young  follow  the  mother  like  Chickens,  as 
soon  as  they  break  the  shell.—The  Pheasants  and 
theii  brood  remain  in  the  stubbles  and  hed^e-rows, 
if  undisturbed,  for  some  time  after  the  corn  is  ripe. 
Ifdisturbed,  they  seek  the  woods, and  only  issue  thence 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  to  feed  in  the  stubbles. 
— They  are  very  fond  of  corn  : they  can,  however, 
procure  a subsistence  without  it ; since  they  often 
feed  on  the  wild  berries  of  the  woods,  and  on  acorns. 

In  confinement  the  female  neither  lays  so  many 
eggs,  nor  hatches  and  rears  her  brood  with  so  much 
care  and  vigilance,  as  in  the  fields  out  of  the  imme- 
diate observation  of  Man.  In  a mev/  she  will  very 
rarely  dispose  them  in  a nest  or  sit  upon  them  at  all. 
Indeed,  in  the  business  of  incubation  and  rearing  the 

O 

young,  the  Domestic  hen  is  generally  made  a substi- 
tute for  the  hen  Pheasant. 

I he  wings  of  these  birds  are  very  short,  and  ill 
adapted  for  considerable  flights.  On  this  account, 
the  Pheasants  on  the  island  called  Lola  Madre  in  the 
Lago  Maggiore  at  Turin,  as  they  cannot  fly  over  the 
lake  are  altogether  imprisoned.  When  they  attempt 

to  cross  the  lake,  unless  picked  up  by  the  boatmen, 

« 

they  are  always  drowned. 
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The  Pheasant  is  in  some  respects  a very  stupid 
bird.  On  being  roused,  it  will  often  perch  on  a 
neighbouring  tree ; where  its  attention  will  he  so 
fixed  on  the  dogs,  as  to  suffer  the  sportsman  to  ap- 
proach very  near.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
Pheasant  imagines  itself  out  of  danger  whenever  its 
head  only  is  concealed.  Sportsmen,  however,  who 
will  recount  the  stratagems  that  they  have  known 
old  cock  Pheasants  adopt  in  thick  and  extensive 
coveits,  when  they  have  found  themselves  pursued, 
before  they  could  be  compelled  to  take  wing,  will 
convince  us  that  this  bird  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  at  least  some  of  the  contrivances  necessary  for  its 
own  preservation. 

As  the  cold  weather  draws  on,  the  Pheasants  begin 
to  fly  at  sunset  into  the  branches  of  the  oak-trees,  for  - 
roosting  during  the  night.  This  they  do  moreVre- 
quently  as  the  winter  advances,  and  the  trees  lose 
their  foliage.  The  male  bir<^s,  at  these  times,  make 
a noise,  which  they  repeat  three  or  four  times,  called 
by  sportsmen,  cocketing.  Ihe  hens,  on  flying  up, 
utter  one  shrill  whistle^  and  then  are  silent.  Poachers 
avail  themselves  of  these  notes,  to  discover  the  roost- 
ing places,  where  (in  woods  that  are  not  well  watch- 
ed) they  shoot  them  with  the  greatest  certain- 
ty. Where  woods  are  watched,  the  poacher,  by 
means  of  phosphorus,  lights  a number  of  brimstone 
matches  ; and  the  moment  the  sulphureous  fumes 
reach  the  birds,  they  drop  into  his  possession.  Or 
he  fastens  a snare  of  wire  to  the  end  of  a long 
pole;  and  by  means’ of  this,  drags  them,  one  by  one, 
from  the  trees^  He  sometimes  too  catches  these 
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birds  in  nooses  made  of  wire,  or  twisted  horsehair,  or 
even  with  a briar  set  in  the  form  of  a noose,  at  the 
verge  of  a wood.  The  birds  entangle  themselves  in 
these,  as  they  run,  in  the  morning  or  evening,  into 
the  adjacent  fields  to  feed.  Foxes  destroy  great  num- 
bers of  Pheasants. 

The  males  begin  to  crow  the  first  week  in  March. 
This  noise  can  be  heard  at  a considerable  distance. 
—They  will  occasionally  come  into  farm-yards 
in  the  vicinity  of  coverts  where  they  abound,  and 
sometimes  produce  a cross  breed  with  the  common 
fowls. 

It  has  been  contended  that  Pheasants  are  so  shy 
as  not  to  be  tamed  without  great  difficulty.  Where, 
however,  their  natural  fear  of  Man  has  been  countei  - 
acted  from  their  having  been  bred  under  his  protec- 
tion ; and  where  he  has  almost  constantly  appear- 
ed before  their  eyes  in  their  coverts ; they  will  come 
to  feed  immediately  on  Jiearingthe  keeper’s  whistle. 
They  will  follow  him  in  flocks  ; and  scarcely  allow 
the  pease  to  run  from  his  bag  into  the  troughs 
placed  for  the  purpose,  before  they  begin  to  eat. 
Those  that  cannot  find  room  at  one  trough,  follow 
him  wdth  tlie  same  familiarity  to  others. 

Pheasants  are  found  in  most  parts  of  England  j 
but  are  not  plentiful  in  the  north;  and  they  aie 
seldom  seen  in  Scotland.  Wood,  and  corn  lands, 
seem  necessary  to  their  existence.— Were  it  not  for 
the  exertions  of  gentlemen  of  property,  in  preserv- 
ing these  birds  in  their  woods  from  the  attacks  of 
sportsmen,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  the  breed  would  be  extinct. 
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The  demand  forfthem  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, 
and  the  easy  mark  they  offer  to  the  sportsman,  par- 
ticularly since  the  art  oi  shooting  flying  has  been  gene- 
rally practised,  would  soon  complete  their  destruc- 
tion. Mr.  Stackhouse,  of  Pendarvis  in  Cornwall, 
informs  me  that  above  forty  years  ago,  he  recollects 
hearing  old  people  say,  that  in  their  youth,  and  in 
the  generation  before  them.  Pheasants  were  very 
plentiful  in  that  county.  The  race  has  here  been 
long  unknown. 

The  general  weight  of  male  Pheasants  is  from  two 
pounds  and  twelve  ounces,  to  three  pounds  and  four 
ounces.  That  of  the  hens  is  usually  about  ten  ounces 
less. 

The  female  birds  have  sometimes  been  known  to 
assume  the  elegant  plumage  of  the  male.  But  with 
Pheasants  in  a state  of  confinement,  those  that  take 
this  new  plumage  always  become  barren,  and  are 
spurned  and  buffeted  by  the  rest.  From  what  took 
place  in  a hen  Pheasant,  in  the  possession  of  a lady,  a 
friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  this  change  arises  from  some  alteration  of  tem- 
perament  at  a late  period  of  the  animars  life.  This 
lady  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  breeding  of 
Pheasants.  One  of  the  hens,  after  having  produced 
several  broods,  moulted,  and  the  succeeding  feathers 
were  exactly  those  of  a cock.  This  animal  never 
afterwards  had  young  ones. — Similar  observations 
have  been  made  respecting  the  Pea-hen,  Lady  Tynte 
had  a favourite  pied  Pea-hen,  which  at  eight  several 
times  produced  chicks.  Having  moulted  when  about 
eleven  years  old,  the  lady  and  her  family  were 
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astonished  by  her  displaying  the’ feathers  peculiar 
to  the  other  sex,  and  appearing  like  a pied  Peacock, 
In  this  process  the  tail,  which  was  like  that  of  the 
cock,  first  appeared.  In  the  following  year  she 
moulted  again,  and  produced  similar  feathers.  In 
the  third  year  she  did  the  same,  and  then  had  also 
spurs  resembling  those  of  the  cock.  The  hen  never 
bred  after  this  change  of  her  plumage.  She  is  now 
preserved  in  theLeverian  Museum.^ 

THE  DOMESTIC  COCK.f 

The  Domestic  Cock  differs  very  much  from  the 
wild  descendants  of  its  primitive  stock;  which  are 
said  to  inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  and  most  of  the 

islands  of  the  Indian  seas. 

His  beautiful  plumage  and  undaunted  spirit,  as 
well  as  his  great  utility, have  rendered  him  a favourite 
in  all  countries  where  he  has  been  introduced.  Plis 
courage  is  scarcely  to  be  subdued  by  the  most  power- 
ful assailants;  and  though  he  should  die  in  the  effort, 
lie  will  defend  his  females  against  enemies  that  are 

much  stronger  than  himself. 

I have  just  witnessed  (says  the  Comte  de  Buffon) 
a curious  scene.  A Sparrow^-hawde  alighted  in  a 
populous  court-yard : a young  Cock  of  this  year’s 
hatching  instantly  darted  at  him,  and  threw  him 
on  his  back.  In  this  situation  the  Haw^k  defending 
himself  with  his  talons  and  his  bill,  intimidated  the 
Hens  and  Turkies,  which  screamed  tumultuously 

* Daniel,  ii.  385. — Montagu  ; art.  Pheasant,  Common. 
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round  him.  When  he  had  a little  recovered  himself, 
he  rose  and  was  takino;  wince ; when  the  Cock  rushed 

O’ 

upon  him  a second  time,  overturned  him,  and  held 
him  down  so  long  that  he  was  caught.”* 

The  Cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females,  hardly 
ever  losing  sight  of  them.  He  leads,  defends,  and 
cherishes  them  ; collects  them  together  when  they 
straggle ; and  seems  to  eat  unwillingly  till  he  sees 
them  feeding  around  him.  Whenever  any  strange 
Cock  appears  within  his  domain,  he  immediately 
attacks  the  intruder,  and  if  possible  drives  him  away. 

His  jealousy  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether confined  to  his  rivals  : it  has  been  sometimes 
observed  to  extend  even  to  his  beloved  female  j and 
he  appears  capable  of  being  actuated  by  revenge, 
founded  on  suspicions  of  her  conjugal  infidelity. 
Dr.  Percival,  in  his  Dissertations,  relates  an  incident 
which  happened  not  long  ago  at  the  seat  of  a gentle- 
man near  Berwick,  that  justifies  this  remark.  “ My 
mowers,”  says  this  gentleman,  cut  a Partridge  on 
her  nest ; and  immediately  brought  the  eggs  (four- 
teen) to  the  house.  I ordered  them  to  be  put  under 
a very  large  beautiful  hen,  and  her  own  to  be  taken 
away.  They  were  hatched  in  two  days,  and  the  hen 
brought  them  up  perfectly  well  till  they  were  five  or 
six  weeks  old.  During  that  time  they  were  con- 
stantly kept  confined  in  an  out-house,  without  being 
seen  by  any  of  the  other  poultry  The  door  happen- 
ing to  be  left  open,  the  Cock  got  in.  My  house- 
keeper hearing  the  Hen  in  distress,  ran  to  her  assist- 
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ance ; but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  her  life.  The 
Cock,  finding  her  with  the  brood  of  Partridges,  had 
fallen  upon  her  wiih  the  utmost  fury,  and  killed  her. 
The  housekeeper  found  him  tearing  her  with  both 
his  beak  and  spurs  ; although  she  was  then  fluttering 
in  the  last  agony,  and  incapable  of  any  resistance. 
This  Hen  had  formerly  been  the  Cock’s  greatest  fa- 
vourite.” 

The  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  Hen  in 
hatching,  is  truly  extraordinary.  She  covers  her 
eggs  with  her  wings,  fostering  them  with  a genial 
warmth  ; and  often  turns  them  and  changes  their 
situations,  that  all  their  parts  may  receive  an  equal 
degree  of  heat.  She  seems  to  perceive  the  import- 
ance of  her  employment ; and  is  so  intent  in  her  oc- 
cupation, as  to  neglect  in  some  measure  even  the 
necessary  supplies  of  food  and  drink.  In  about 
three  weeks  the  young  brood  burst  from  their  con- 
finement; when  in  her  present  character  of  a mother, 
from  the  most  cowardly  and  voracious  she  becomes 
(in  the  protection  of  her  young)  the  most  daring  and 
abstemious  of  all  animals.  If  she  casts  her  eyes  on  a 
grain  of  corn,  a crumb  of  bread,  or  any  aliment, 
though  ever  so  inconsiderable,  that  is  capable  of  divi- 
sion, she  will  not  touch  the  least  portion  of  it ; but 
gives  her  numerous  train  immediate  notice  of  her 
succc^ss  by  a peculiar  call,  which  they  all  understand. 
They  flock  in  an  instant  around  her,  and  the  whole 
treasure  is  appropriated  to  them.  Thougli  by  nature 
timid,  and  apt  to  fly  from  the  smallest  assailant ; 
yet  when  marching  at  tlie  head  of  her  brood  she  is 
a heroine,  is  fearless  of  danger,  and  will  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  fiercest  animal  that  offers  to  annoy  hei\ 
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As  the  chickens  reared  by  the  Hen  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  eggs  she  produces,  many  arti- 
ficial schemes  of  rearing  have  been  attempted.  The 
most  successful,  though  by  no  means  the  most  hu- 
mane, is  said  to  be  where  a capon  is  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  a lien.  He  is  rendered  very  tamej  the 
feathers  are  plucked  from  his  breast,  and  the  bare 
parts  are  rubbed  with  nettles.  The  chickens  are  then 
put  to  him  ; and  by  their  running  under  his  breast 
with  their  soft  and  downy  bodies,  his  pain  is  so  much 
allayed,  and  he  feels  so  much  comfort  to  his  feather- 
less  part,  that  he  soon  adopts  them,  feeding  them 
like  a Hen,  and  assiduously  performing  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  tenderest  parent. 

Chickens  have  long  been  hatched  in  Egypt  by 
means  of  artificial  heat.  This  is  now  chiefly  prac- 
tised by  the  inhabitants  of  a village  called  Berme, 
and  by  those  who  live  at  a little  distance  from  it. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn,  these  persons 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  country  ; and  each  of 
them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of  an 
oven.  These  ovens  are  of  different  sizes,  each  capa- 
ble of  containing  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand 
eggs  ; and  the  number  of  ovens  in  different  parts  is 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty-six.  They  are  usually 
kept  In  exercise  for  about  six  months ; and  as  each 
brood  takes  up  twenty-one  days  in  hatching,-  it  is 
easy  in  every  one  of  them  to  produce  eight  different 
broods  of  Chickens  in  the  year. 

The  ovens  where  these  eggs  are  placed,  are  of  the 
most  simple  construction  ; consisting  only  of  a low 
arched  apartment  of  clay.  Two  rows  of  shelves  are 
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formed,  and  the  eggs  are  placed  on  these  in  such  ii 
manner  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  Ihey  are 
slightly  moved  five  or  six  times  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  All  possible  care  is  taken  to  diffuse  the  heat 
equally  throughout ; and  there  is  but  one  aperture, 
just  large  enough  to  admit  a man  stooping.  During 
the  first  eight  days  the  heat  is  rendered  great  ; but 
during  the  last  eight  it  is  gradually  diminished,  till 
at  length,  when  the  young  brood  are  ready  to  come 
forth,,  it  is  reduced  almost  to  the  state  of  the  natural 
atmosphere.  At  the  end  of  the  first  eight  days  it  is 
known  which  of  the  eggs  will  be  productive. 

Every  person  who  undertakes  the  care  of  an  oven, 
is  under  the  obligation  only  of  delivering  to  his  em- 
ployer two-thirds  of  as  many  chickens  as  there  have 
been  eggs  given  to  him  ^ and  he  is  a gainer  by  this 
bargain,  as  it  always  happens,  except  from  some  un- 
lucky accident,  that  many  more  than  that  proportion 
of  the  eggs  produce  chickens. 

A calculation  has  been  made  of  the  number  of 
chickens  thus  hatched  every  year  in  Egypt,  on  the 
supposition  that  upon  an  average  only  two-thirds^  of 
the  eggs  are  productive,  and  that  each  brood  consists 
of  at  least  30,000  chickens  5 and  from  this  it  appears 
that  the  ovens  in  Egypt  give  life  annually  to  al- 
most a hundred  millions  of  these  animals. 

This  useful  and  advantageous  mode  of  hatching 
eggs,  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  ingenious 
M.  de  Reaumur  ; who,  by  a.number  of  experiments, 
reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He  found  that 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  producing  all  kinds  ^ 
of  domestic  fowls  was  the  same  y the  only  difference 
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consistlnsr  in  the  time  during:  which  it  out^ht  to  be 
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communicated  to  the  eggs : it  will  bring  the  Ca- 
nary-bird to  perfection  in  eleven  or  twelve  days, 
while  the  Turkey-poult  requires  twenty  or  twenty- 
eight. 

M.  de  Reaumur  found  that  stoves  heated  by  means 
of  pipes  from  a baker’s  oven,  or  the  furnaces  of  glass- 
houses, succeeded  better  than  those  made  hot  by 
layers  of  dung,  the  mode  preferred  in  Egypt. 
These  should  have  their  heat  kept  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible;  and  the  eggs  should  be  frequently  re- 
moved from  the  sides  into  the  middle,  in  order  that 
each  may  receive  an  equal  portion. — After  his  eggs 
were  hatched,  he  had  the  oflspring  put  into  a kind 
of  low  boxes  without  bottoms,  and  lined  with  fur  ; 
whose  warmth  supplied  the  place  of  a hen,  and  in 
which  the  Chickens  could  at  any  time  take  shelter. 
These  were  kept  in  a warm  room  till  the  Chickens 
acquired  some  strength  ; they  then  could  be  placed 
with  safety,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  in  a court-yard. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  young  brood  are  fed 
— they  are  generally  a whole  day  after  being  hatched, 
before  they  take  any  food  at  all ; and  then  a few 
crumbs  of  bread  are  given  for  a day  or  two,  after 
which  time  they  begin  to  pick  up  insects  and  grain 
for  themselves.  But  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
attending  them,  Capons  are  taught  to  watch  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  Hens.  M.  de  Reaumur  says, 
that  he  has  seen  above  two  hundred  Chickens  at  once, 
all  led  about  and  defended  by  only  three  or  four  Ca- 
pons. It  is  asserted  that  even  Cocks  may  be  taught 
to  perform  this  office ; which  they  will  continue  to 
do  all  their  lives  afterward. 
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The  progress  of  the  incubation  of  the  Chicken  in; 
tlie  natural  way,  is  a subject  too  curious  and  too  in- 
teresting to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The 
Hen  has  scarcely  sat  on  the  egg  twelve  hours,  when 
some  lineaments  of  the  head  and  body  of  the  Chicken 
appear.  The  heart  may  be  seen  to  beat  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day : it  has  at  that  time  somewdiat  the 
form  of  a horse-shoe,  but  no  blood  yet  appears.  At 
the  end  of  two  days,  two  vesicles  of  blood  are  to  be  , 
distinguished,  the  pulsation  of  which  is  very  visible  : 
one  of  these  is  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  other  the 
root  of  the  great  artery.  At  the  fiftieth  hour,  one 
auricle  of  the  heart  appears, resembling  a noose  folded 
down  upon  itself.  The  beating  of  the  heart  is  first 
observed  in  the  auricle,  and  afterv'ards  in  the  ven- 
tricle. At  the  end  of  seventy  hours,  the  wings  are 
distinguishable ; and  on  the  head  two  bubbles  are 
seen  for  the  brain,  one  for  the  bill,  and  two  others 
for  the  fore  and  hind  part  of  the  head.  Tow’^ards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the  two  auricles,  already 
visible,  draw  nearer  to  the  heart  than  before.  The 
liver  appears  towards  the  fifth  day.  At  the  end  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-one  hours,  the  first  voluntary 
motion  is  observed.  At  the  end  of  seven  hours  more, 
the  lungs  and  stomach  become  visible;  and  four  hours 
after  this,  the  intestines,  the  loins,  and  the  upper  jaw. 
At  the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  hour,  two  ventricles 
are  visible, and  two  drops  of  bioodinstead  of  the  single 
one  w'hich  was  seen  before.  The  seventh  day,  the  brain 
begrins  to  have  some  consistence.  At  the  hundred  and 
ninetieth  hour  of  incubation,  the  bill  opens,  and  the 
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ilesh  appears  in  the  breast ; in  four  hours  more,  the 
breast-bone  is  seen  ; and  in  six  hours  after  this,  the 
ribs  appear  forming  from  the  back,  and  the  bill  is 
very  visible,  as  well  as  the  gall-bladder.  The  bill  be- 
comes green  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
SIX  hours ; and  if  the  Chicken  is  taken  out  of  its 
coverings,  it  evidently  moves  itself.  The  feathers 
begin  to  shoot  out  towards  the  two  hundred  and 
fortieth  hour,  and  the  scull  becomes  gristly.  At  the 
two  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  hour,  the  eyes  appear. 
At  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-eighth,  the  ribs  are 
perfect.  At  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-first,  the 
spleen  draws  near  the  stomach,  anci  the  lungs  to  the 
chest.  At  the  end  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
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five  hours,  the  bill  frequently  opens  and  shuts  ; and 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  day,  the  first  cry  of  the 
Chicken  is  heard.  It  afterwards  gets  more  strength, 
and  grows  continually  till  at  length  it  is  enabled  to  set 
itself  free  from  its  confinement. 

In  the  whole  of  this  process,  we  must  remark  that 
every  part  appears  exactly  at  its  proper  time  ; if,  for 
example,  the  liver  is  formed  on  the  fifth  day,  it  is 
founded  on  the  preceding  situation  of  the  Chicken, 
and  on  the  changes  that  were  to  follow.  No  part  of 
the  body  could  possibly  appear  either  sooner  or  later, 
without  the  v^hole  embryo  suffering  ; and  each  of 
the  limbs  becomes  visible  at  the  fit  moment.  This 
ordination,  so  wise  and  so  invariable,  is  manifestiy 
the  work  of  a Supreme  Being  : but  we  must  still 
more  sensibly  acknowledge  his  creative  powers,  when 
we  consider  the  manner  in  v/hich  the  Chicken  is 
formed  out  of  the  parts  which  compose  die  egg. 
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How  astonishing  must  it  appear  to  an  observing 
mind,  that  in  this  substance  there  should  be,  at  all, 
the  vital  principle  of  an  animated  being ! That  all 
the  parts  ot  an  animal’s  body  should  be  concealed 
in  it,  and  require  nothing  but  heat  to  unfold  and 
quicken  them  ! 1 hat  the  whole  formation  of  the 
Chicken  should  be  so  constant  and  regular  ! That, 
exactly  at  the  same  time,  the  same  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  generality  of  eggs ! That  the  Chicken, 
the  moment  it  is  hatched,  is  heavier  than  the  egg  was 
before  ! But  even  these  are  not  all  the  wonders  in  the 
formation  of  the  bird  from  the  egg  (for  this  instance 
Will  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole  of  the  feathered 
tribes):  there  are  others,  altogether  hidden'from  our 
observation  ; and  of  which,  from  our  very  limited 
laculties,  we  must  ever  remain  ignorant. 

1 cannot  take  leave  of  this  animal,  without  a few 
observations  on  the  savage  diversion  of  cock-fight- 
ing ; which  even  still  (to  the  disgrace  of  a Chris- 
tian nation),  is  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the 
lowest  and  meanest,  but  even  by  some  that  are 
stationed  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  The 
Shrove -Tuesday  massacre  of  throwing^iit  these  un- 
fortunate animals  is,  indeed,  almost  discontinued ; 
but  the  cock-pit  yet  remains  a reproach  to  the  cha« 
racters  of  Englishmen.  The  refinements  which  in 
this  country  have  taken  place  in  the  pitting  of  these 
courageous  birds  against  each  other,  would  strike  al- 
most the  ruciest  of  the  savage  tribes  of  mankind  with 
liorror.  The  Battle-royal  and  the  Welsh-main  w'ould 
scarcely  be  tolerated  by  any  nation  of  the  world.  In 
the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  Cocks  are  pitted, 
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of  which  only  the  last-surviving  bird  is  accounted 
the  victor.  Thus,  suppose  there  were  at  first  sixteen 
pair  of  Cocks  : of  these,  sixteen  are  killed  ; the  re- 
maining sixteen  are  pitted  a second  time  ; the  ciglit 
conquerors  of  these  are  pitted  a third  time  j the  four 
conquerors  a fourtli  time  j and  lastly,  tlie  two  con- 
querors of  these  the  lifth  time  : so  that  (incredible 
barbarity !)  thirty-one  Cocks  must  be  inhumanly 
murdered  in  a single  battle,  for  the  sport  and  pas- 
time of  men  who  bear  the  sacred  name  of  Christians  I 

Are  these  your  sovereign  joys  Creation's  lortls  ? 

Is  death  a banquet  for  a godlike  soul  ? 

The  greatest  rivals  of  the  English  in  the  practice 
of  cock-fighting,  arc  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  East.  I’hcy  indeed  pay, 
perhaps,  a greater  attention  to  the  training  and 
feeding  of  these  birds  than  we  ever  did,  even  when 
that  diversion  was  at  its  height  among  us.  They 
arm  one  of  the  legs  only,  not  with  a slender  gaff  as 
we  do,  but  with  a little  implement  in  the  form  of  a 
scymitcr,  with  which  the  animals  make  the  most 
terrible  destruction.  The  Sumatrians  fight  their 
Cocks  for  vast  sums:  a man  has  been  known  to  stake 
his  wife  or  his  children  ; a son  his  mother  or  sisters  ; 
on  the  issue  of  a battle.  In  disputed  points,  four 
arbitrators  are  appointed  ; and  if  they  cannot  agree, 
there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  Some  of  them 
have  a notion  that  their  Cocks  arc  invulnerable  : a 
father  on  his  death-bed  has,  under  this  persuasion, 
been  Enown  to  direct  Ins  son  to  lav  his  whole  pro- 
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perty  on  a certain  bird,  fully  persuaded  of  consequent 
success.* 


THE  GROUS  TRIBE. 

THE  birds  of  this  tribe  known  in  Great  Britain, 
are  the  different  species  of  Groiis,  Partridges,  and 
Quails.  Of  these  the  Grous  are  inhabitants  chiefly 
of  bleak  and  mountainous  tracts  of  country.  To 
defend  them  from  the  effects  of  cold,  their  legs  are 
feathered  down  to  the  toes.  The  nostrils  are  small, 
and  are  hidden  under  the  feathers.  Their  legs  are 
very  stout,  and  their  tail  generally  long.  Partridges 
and  Quails  inhabit  warmer  and  more  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country.  Their  tail  is  short,  and  their  nos- 
trils are  covered  with  a hard  prominent  margin. 

They  have  all  strong,  convex  bills  ; and  some  of 
the  species  have  a naked  scarlet  skin  above  each  eye. 
— The  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  brown,  but  is  excellent 
food'. 

THE  RUFFED  GROUS. f 

The  size  of  this  bird  is  between  that  of  a Pheasant 
and  a Partridge.  The  bill  is  brownish.  The  head 
is  crested ; and,  as  well  as  all  the  upper  parts,  is  varie- 
gated with  difl'erent  tints  of  brown  mixed  with  black. 


* Marsden,  234.. — Penn.  OutlineSj  ii.  270. 

•j- Synonyms. — Tetrao  umbellus.  Linn. — Coq  de  biuyerc  a fraise. 
ILvff, — Ruffed  Heathcock.  Ednuards, — Ruffed  Grous.  Latham. 
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Tlie  feathers  on  the  neck  are  long  and  loose;  and  nia\ 
be  erected  at  pleasure,  like  those  of  the  Cock.  Ihe 
throat  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  orange 
brown  ; and  the  rest  of  tlie  under  parts  yellowish 
white,  havinp^  a few  curved  marks  on  the  breast  and 
sides.  The  tail  consists  of  eighteen  feathers  ; all  of 
which  arc  crossed  with  narrow  bars  of  black,  and 
one  broad  band  of  the  same  near  the  encL  Ihc  legs 
are  covered  to  the  toes  (which  are  flesh-coloured, 
and  pectinated  on  the  sides)  with  whitish  hairs. 

The  Ruffed  Grous  has  hitherto  been  found  only 
on  the  New  Continent.  It  is  a fine  bird  when  his 
gaiety  is  displayed  ; that  is,  when  he  spreads  his  tail 
like  that  of  a Turkey-cock,  and  erects  the  circle  of 
feathers  round  his  neck  like  a ruff,  walking  very 
stately  with  an  even  pace,  and  making  a noise  some- 
what like  a Turkey.  This  is  the  moment  that  the 
hunter  seizes  to  lire  at  him  ; for  if  the  bird  sees  that 
it  is  discovered,  it  immediately  flics  off  to  the  dis- 
tance of  some  hundred  yards  before  it  again  settles. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  what  is 
called  the  thu?np'mg  of  these  birds.  Ibis  they  do, 
as  the  sportsmen  tell  us,  by  clapping  their  wings 
against  their  sides.  They  stand  upon  an  old  fallen 
tree,  that  has  lain  many  years  on  the  ground  ; in 
which  station  they  begin  their  strokes  gradually,  at 
about  two  seconds  of  time  from  one  another,  and 
repeat  them  quicker  and  quicker  until  they  make  a 
noise  not  unlike  distant  thunder.  This  continues  from 
the  beginning  about  a minute;  the  bird  ceases  for  six 
or  eight  minutes,  and  then  begins  again,  i he  sound 
is  often  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a mile  ; 
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and  sportsmen  take  advantage  of  this  note,  to  discover 
the  birds,  and  shoot  them.  T he  Grous  commonly 
practise  their  thumping  during  the  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year  ; at  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morii- 
mg,  and  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

The  history  of  these  birds  is  thus  farther  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Maryland  in  North  America. 

They  lay  their  eggs,  from  t\vclve  to  sixteen  in 
number,  in  nests  which  they  make  either  by  the  side 
of  fallen  trees,  or  the  roots  of  standing  ones.  I have 
found  their  nests  when  a boy ; and  have  endeavoured 
to  take  the  old  bird,  but  never  could  succeed  : she 
would  let  me  put  my  hand  almost  upon  her  before 
she  would  quit  her  nest ; then  by  artifice  she  would 
draw  me  off  from  her  eggs,  by  fluttering  just  before 
me  for  a hundred  paces  or  more,  so  that  I have  been 
in  constant  hopes  of  taking  her.  When  the  nestlings 
,arc  hatched,  and  a few  days  old,  they  hide  themselves 
so  artfully  among  the  leaves,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  them.”* 

TFIE  BLACK  GROUS.f 

These  birds  were  formerly  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  north  of  England,  but  they  have 
now  become  verv  scarce.  This,  is  owinu  to  various 

^ O 

causes  ; but  principally  to,  the  great  improvement  in 
the  art  of  shooting-flying,  and  to  the  inclosure  of 
waste  lands.  Some  few  are  yet  found  in  Wales ; 
and  in  particular  parts  of  the  New  Forest  in  Hanip^ 


* Penn.  Arrt,  Zool.  i.  333.-— Li  Kontan. 

+ Synonyms. — Tetrao  tetrix.  Lbifi. — Heath-cock,  Black  Game,  oc 
Grous.  /f';//.— 'Blctck  Cock.  Penn. — •^Ben.v.  Btrds,  <vol.  \.  p.  29S. 
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shlrc  they  are  In  tolerable  plenty,  being  preserved  as 
royal  game,  and  always  excepted  in  the  warrants  to 
kill  game  there.  They  are  partial  to  mountainous 
and  woody  situations,  far  removed  from  the  habita- 
tions of  men. 

Their  food  is  various  ; but  principally  consists  of 
the  mountain  fruits  and  berries,  and  in  winter  the 
tops  of  heath.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  cher- 
ries and  pease  are  fatal  to  these  birds.  They  perch 
and  roost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pheasant. 

The  Black  Grous  never  pair ; but  in  the  spring 
the  males  assemble  at  their  accustomed  resorts  on  the 
tops  of  heathy  mountains,  when  they  crow  and  clap 
iheir  wings.  The  females  at  this  signal  resort  to  them . 
The  males  are  very  quarrelsome,  and  Tight  together 
like  o-ame-cocks.  On  these  occasions  they  are  so  in- 
attentive  to  their  own  safety,  that  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  two  or  three  have  been  killed  at  one  shot ; 
and  instances  have  occurred  of  their  having  been 
knocked  down  with  a stick. 

The  female  forms  an  artless  nest  on  the  ground ; 
and  lays  six  or  eight  eggs  of  a dull  yellowish  white 
colour,  marked  with  numerous  very  small  ferruginous 
specks,  and  towards  tlie  smaller  end  with  some 
blotches  of  the  same.  These  are  hatched  very  late  in 
the  summer.  The  young  males  quit  their  parent  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  keep  together  in  flocks 
of  seven  or  eight  till  the  spring. 

These  birds  will  live  and  thrive  in  menageries,  bi  t 
they  have  not  been  known  to  breed  in  a state  of 
conSnement.  In  Sweden,  however,  a spurious  breed 
has  sometimes  been  produced  with  the  Domestic  Hei> 
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in  Russia,  Norway,  and  other  extreme  northern 
countries,  the  Black  Grous  are  said  to  retire  under 
the  snow  during  winter.— The  shooting  of  them 
in  Russia  is  thus  conducted.  Huts  full  of  loop-holes, 
like  little  forts,  are  built  for  this  purpose,  in  woods 
frequented  by  thfcse  birds.  Upon  the  trees  within 
shot  of  the  huts,  are  placed  artificial  decoy  birds. 
As  the  Grous  assemble,  the  company  lire  through 
the  openings  ; and  so  long  as  the  sportsmen  are  con- 
cealed, the  report  of  the  guns  does  not  frighten  the 
birds  away.  Several  of  them  may  therefore  be  killed 
from  the  same  tree,  when  three  or  four  happen  to  be 
perched  on  branches  one  above  another.  The  sports- 
man has  only  to  shoot  the  undermost  bird  first,  and 
the  others  upward  in  succession.  The  uppermost 
bird  is  earnestly  employed  in  looking  down  after  his 
fallen  companions,  and  keeps  chattering  to  them  till 
he  becomes  the  next  victim. 

During  the  winter  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  take 
these  birds  in  the  followino;  manner.  A number  of 
poles  are  laid  horizontally  on  forked  sticks,  in  the 
open  birch  forests.  Small  bundles  of  corn  are  tied 
on  these,  by  way  of  allurement  ; and  at  a little  dis- 
tance some  tall  baskets  of  a conical  shape  are 
placed,  having  their  broad  part  uppermost.  Just 
within  the  mouth  of  each  basket,  is  placed  a small 
wheel ; through  which  passes  an  axis  so  nicely  fixed, 
as  to  admit  it  to  play  very  readily,  and  on  the  least 
touch  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  drop 
down  and  again  recover  its  situation.  The  Black 
Grous  are  soon  attracted  by  the  corn  on  the  hori- 
zontal poles.  The  first  comers  alight  upon  them. 
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and  after  a short  repast,  fly  to  the  baskets,  and  at- 
tempt to  settle  on  their  tops  ; when  the  wheel  drops 
sideways,  and  they  fall  headlong  into  the  trap. 
These  baskets  are  sometimes  found  half-full  of  birds 
thus  cau2;ht. 

The  weight  of  an  old  black  cock  is  nearly  four 
pounds  ; but  that  of  the  female  is  not  often  more 
than  two.* 


THE  RED  GROUS.f 

The  heathy  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England  are  in  general  well  stocked  with 
Red  Grous.  These  birds  are  likewise  very  common 
in  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ; but  they 
have  not  yet  been  observed  in  any  of  the  countries  oi 
the  Continent. 

In  winter  they  are  usually  found  in  flocks  of  some- 
times forty  or  fifty,  which  are  termed  by  sportsmen, 
pads  ; and  become  remarkably  shy  and  wild.  They 
keep  near  the  summits  of  the  heathy  hills,  seldom 
descending:  to  the  lower  Q-rounds.  Elere  thev  feed 
on  the  mountain  berries,  and  on  the  tender  tops  of 
the  heath. 

They  pair  In  spring ; and  the  females  lay  from  six 
to  ten  eggs,  in  a rude  nest  formed  on  the  ground. 
The  young  brood  (which  during  the  first  year  are 
C2i\\td  poult s^j  follow  the  hen  till  the  approach  of  win- 
ter ; when  they  unite  with  several  others  into  packs. 


* Ptnn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  266 — Daniel,  U.  413. 

■}■  Synonyms. — Tetrao  Scoticus.  Linn.  Gmel. — Red  Game,  Gor* 
cock,  or  Moorcock,  Moor-fowl,  in  Scotland,— — 

lol.  X,  p.  301. 


4^^  the  ptarmigan. 

Red  Grous  have  been  known  to  breed  in  confine- 
ment, in  the  menagerie  of  the  late  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Portland.  This  was  in  some  measure  dfected  by 
her  Grace  causing  fresh  pots  of  heath  to  be  placed  in 
the  menagerie  almost  every  day. 

The  usual  weight  of  the  male  bird  is  about  nine- 
teen, and  that  of  tlie  female  fifteen,  ounces. — The 
llesh,  as  in  all  others  of  this  tribe,  is  an  excellent 
food,  but  it  very  soon  corrupts.  To  prevent  this, 
the  birds  should  be  drawn  immediately  after  they  are 
shot.^ 


THE  PTARMIGAN.! 

The  Ptarmigan  is  somewhat  larger  than  a Pigeon. 
Its  bill  is  black ; and  its  plumage,  in  summer,  is  of  a 
pale  brown  colour  elegantly  mottled  with  small  bai's 
and  dusky  spots.  The  head  and  neck  are  marked 
with  broad  bars  of  black,  rust-colour,  and  white. 
The  wings  and  belly  are  white. 

These  birds  moult  in  the  winter  months,  and 
change  their  summer  dress  for  one  more  warm  ; 
and,  instead  of  having  their  feathers  of  many  colours, 
they  then  become  white.  By  a wonderful  provision 
' every  feather  also,  except  those  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  becomes  double ; a downy  one  shooting  out  of 
the  base  of  each ; which  gives  an  additional  protec- 
tion against  the  cold.  In  the  latter  end  of  February 


* Penn.  Bilt.  Zoo!,  i.  269, — Daniel,  ii.  416. 
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a new  plumage  begins  to  appear,  first  about  the  rump, 
in  brown  stumps : the  first  rudiments  of  the  coat 
they  assume  in  the  warm  season,  when  each  feather 
is  single.*  In  answer  to  enquiries  made  by  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  some  other  naturalists, 
from  Captain  George  Cartwright,  who  resided  many 
years  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Grous  changing  their  colour,  he  says,  ‘‘  I took  par- 
ticular notice  of  those  I killed  : and  can  aver,  for  a 
fact,  that  they  get  at  this  time  of  the  year  (Septem- 
ber) a very  large  addition  of  feathers,  all  of  which 
are  white ; and  that  the  coloured  feathers  at  the  same 
time  change  to  white.  In  spring,  most  of  the  white 
feathers  drop  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  coloured  ones ; 
or,  I rather  believe,  all  the  white  ones  drop  off',  and 
they  get  an  entirely  new  set.  ^ At  the  two  seasons 
they  change  very  differently  : in  the  spring  begin- 
ing  at  the  neck,  and  spreading  from  thence ; now 
they  begin  on  the  belly,  and  end  on  the  ncck.^f 
Their  feet,  by  being  feathered  entirely  to  the  toes, 
are  protected  from  the  cold  of  the  northern  re- 
gions. | Every  morning  they  take  a flight  directly 
upwards  into  the  air,  apparently  to  shake  the  snow 
from  their  wings  and  bodies.  They  feed  in  die 
mornings’ and  evenings,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
they  bask  In  the  sun. 


* Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  360.  Cait.vrighf  s Labrador. 

t Mr.  Barrington  says,  that  in  summer  both  their  legs  and  feet  are 
rather  bare  ol  plumage  j and  that  although  in  winter  the  feathers  wrap 
very  closely  round  the  toes,  yet  none  of  them  spring  from  beneath.  ■■  Vhil, 
'Tra?:. 
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About  the  beginning  of  October  they  assemble  in 
flocks  of  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  and 
live  much  among  the  willows,  the  tops  of  which  they 
cat.  In  December  they  retire  from  the  flats  about 
Hudson’s-bay  to  the  mountains,  where  in  that  month 
the  snow  is  less  deep  than  in  the  low  lands,  to  feed 
on  the  mountain  berries.* 

Some  of  the  Greenlanders  believe  that  the  Ptar- 
migans, to  provide  a subsistence  through,  the  winter, 
collect  a store  of  mountain  berries  into  some  cranny 
of  a rock  near  their  retreat..  It  is,  however,  generally 
supposed,  that  by  means  of  their  long,  broad,  and 
hollow  nails,  they  form  lodges  under  the  snow, 
where  they  lie  in  heaps  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  cold.  During  winter  they  are  often  seen  flying 
in  great  numbers  among  the  rocks. t 

Though  sometimes  found  in  the  miountains  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  Ptarmigans  are  chiefly  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  globe  which  lies  about  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Their  food  consists  of  the  buds  of 
trees,  young  shoots  of  pine,  heath,  and  fruits  and 
berries  which  grow  on  the  mountains.  They  are  so 
stupid  and  silly,  as  often  to  suffer  themselves  without 
any  difliculty  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  to  be 
driven  into  any  snare  that  is  set  for  them.  '1  hey 
frequently  stretch  out  their  neck,  apparently  in  cu- 
riosity, and  remain  otherwise  unconcerned,  while  the 
fowler  takes  aim  at  them  : when  frightened  they  fly 
off ; but  immediately  after  alight,  and  stand  staring 


• Phil,  Tran.  vcl.  1 xlli.  p.  224. 
f Crantz,  i.  76. — Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  i.  273. 
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St  tlieir  foe.  When  the  hen  bird  is  killed,  it  is  said 
that  the  male  will  not  forsake  her,  but  may  then  also 
be  killed  with  great  ease.'  So  little  alarmed  are  they 
at  the  presence  of  mankind,  as  even  to  bear  driving 
like  poultry  : yet  notwithstanding  this  apparent 
gentleness  of  disposition,  it  is  impossible  to  domesti- 
cate them  ; for  when  caught  they  refuse  to  eat,  and 
always  die  soon  afterwards.* 

Their  voice  is  very  extraordinary ; and  they  do 
not  often  exert  it ‘but  in  the  night.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  they  are  found  in  Denmark  : but  by  some  acci- 
dent one  of  these  birds,  some  years  ago,  happened 
to  stray  within  a hundred  miles  of  Stockholm,  which 
very  much  alarmed  the  common  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; for  from  its  nightly  noise  a report  very 
soon  arose  that  the  wood  where  it  took  up  its  resi- 
dence was  haunted  by  a ghost.  So  much -were  the 
people  terrified  by  this  supposed  sprite,  that  nothing 
could  tempt  the  post-boys  to  pass  the  \vood  after 
dark.  The  spirit  was,  however,  at  last  happily  re- 
moved ; by  some  gentlemen  sending  their  game- 
. keepers  into  the  wood  by  moonlight,  who  soon  dis- 
covered and  killed  the  harmless  Ptarmigan. t 

Ptarmigans  form  their  nests  on  the  ground,  in  dry 
ridges  ; and  lay  from  six  to  ten  dusky  eggs  with  red- 
dish-brown spots. 

The  usual  method  of  taking  these  birds  is  in  nets 
made  of  twine,  twenty  feet  square,  connected  to  four 
poles,  and  propped  with  sticks  in  front.  A long 
line  is  fastened  to  these,  the  end  of  which  is  held  by 


* Cxantz,  i,  76, 
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a person  who  lies  concealed  at  a distance.  Several 
people  drive  the  birds  within  reach  of  the  net;  which 
is  then  pulled  down,  and  is  often  found  to  cover 
hfty  or  sixty  of  them.  They  are  in  such  plenty  in 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  that  upwards  of  ten 
-tliousand  are  frequently  caught  for  the  use  of  the 
Hudson’s-bay  Settlement,  between  November  and 
May. 

They  are  taken  by  the  Laplanders  by  means  of  a 
hedge  formed  with  the  branches  of  birch  trees,  and 
having  small  openings  at  certain  intervals  with  a 
snare  in  each.  The  birds  are  tempted  to  feed  on 
the  buds  and  catkins  of  the  birch;  and  whenever  they 
endeavour  to  pass  through  the  openings,  they  are 
instantly  caught. 

They  are  excellent  food ; being  said  to  taste  so 
like  the  Common  Grous,  as  to  be  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  it.* 

' THE  PARTRIDGE-^- 

Is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unfavour- 
able to  its  propagation  ; and  it  flourishes  best  in  cul- 
tivated countries,  living  principally  on  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman.  In  Sweden  these  birds  burrow 
beneath  the  snow  ; and  the  whole  covey  crow^ds  to- 
gether under  tins  shelter  to  guard  against  the  intense 
cold.  In  Greenland  the  Partridge  is  browm  during 
summer;  but  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  it  becomes 
clothed  with  a thick  and  w^arin  down,  and  its  ex- 

* Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  i.  362. — Crantz,  i.  76. — SdieiTer. 
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terlor  assumes  the  colour  of  the  snows.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Oi  in  Russia,  the  Partridges  arc 
in  such  quantities,  that  the  adjacent  mountains  are 
crowded  with  them. — These  birds  have  been  seen 
variegated  with  white,  and  sometimes  entirely  white, 
where  the  climate  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any 
influence  in  this  variation,  and  even  among  those 
whose  plumage  was  of  the  usual  colour. 

Partridges  have  ever  held  a distinguished  place  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  France.  We  have  an  old  distich. 

If  the  Partridge  had  the  Woodcock’s  thigh, 

’Twould  be  the  best  bird  that  e’er  did  fly. 

They  pair  about  the  third  week  in  February  ; and 
sometimes  after  pairing,  if  the  weather  be  very 
severe,  they  collect  together,  and  again  form  into 
covies.  The  female  lays  her  eggs,  usually  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  in  number,  in  a rude  nest  of  dry  leaves 
and  grass,  formed  upon  the  ground  these  are  of  a 
greenish-grey  colour.  The  period  of  incubation  is 
three  weeks.  So  closely  do  these  birds  sit  on  their 
eggs  when  near  hatching,  that  a Partridge  with  her 
nest  has  been  carried  in  a hat  to  some  distance,  and ' 
in  confinement  she  has  continued  her  incubation,  and 
there  produced  young  ones.f—The  great  hatch  is 
about  the  first  ten  days  in  June ; and  the  earliest 
birds  begin  to  fly  towards  the  latter  end  of  that 
month.  The  young  brood  are  able  to  run  about  as 

* So  many  as  thirty. three  eggs  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  and  of  these 
twenty. three  produced  young  ones.  Daniel. 

t This  circumstance  was  related  to  Mr.  Montagu,  by  a gentleman  of 
tmdoubted  veracity.  See  Montagiiy  art.  Partridge. 
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soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  they  are  even  some-- 
times  seen  incumbered  with  a piece  of  the  shell 
sticking  to  them.  The  parents  immediately  lead 
them  to  ant-hills,  on  the  grubs  of  wdiicli  insects  they 
at  first  principally  feed. 

At  the  season  when  the  Partridge  is  produced,  the 
various  species  of  Ants  loosen  the  earth  about  their 
habitations.  The  young  birds  therefore  have  only 
to  scrape  aw^ay  the  earlli,  and  they  can  satisfy  their 
hunger  without  difficultv.  A covey  that  some 
Years  a^o  invited  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Gould,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the 
great  delight  they  take  in  this  kind  of  food.  On 
his  turning  up  a colony  of  Ants,  and  withdrawing 
to  some  distance,  the  parent  birds  conducted  their 
young  to  the  hill,  and  fed  very  heartily.  After  a 
few'’  days,  they  grew  more  bold,  and  ventured  to  eat 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  of  him.  The  sur- 
rounding grass  was  high  ; by  wdiich  means  they 
could,  on  the  least  disturbance,  immediately  run  out 
of  sio-ht,  and  conceal  themselves.  The  excellence  of 
this  food  for  Partridges  may  be  ascertained  from 
those  that  are  bred  up  under  a Domestic  PJen,  if 
constantly  supplied  with  Ants’  grubs  and  fresh  w^ater, 
seldom  failing  to  arrive  at  maturity.  A^ong  with 
the  grubs  it  is  recommended  to  give  them,  at  in- 
tervals, a mixture  of  Millepedes,  or  Wood-lice,  and 
Earwigs,  to  prevent  their  surfeiting  on  one  luxurious 
diet;*  fresh  curds  mixed  with  lettuce,  chickveeed,  or 
o^roundsel  should  also  be  given  them. 


* Gould  on  English  Ants,  p.  98. 
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, 1 he  afiection  of  Partridges  for  their  young  is  pecu- 

liarly interesting.-  Both  the  parents  lead  them  out 
to  feed  ; they  point  out  to  them  the  proper  places 
for  their  food,  and  assist  them  in  finding  it  by 
scratching  the  ground  with  their  feet.  They  fre- 
cjuently  sit  close  together,  covering  their  young  ones 
with  their  wings  ; and  from  this  situation  they  are 
not  easily  roused.  If,  however,  they  are  disturbed^ 
most  persons  accjuainted  with  rural  affairs  know  the 
confusion  that  ensues.  The  male  gives  the  first  sig- 
nal of  alarm,  by  a peculiar  cry  of  distress  ; throwing 
himself  at  the  same  moment  more  immediately  into 
the  way  of  danger,  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy. 
He  flutters  along  the  ground,  hanging  his  wings  and 
exhibiting  every  symptom  of  debility.  By  this 
stratagem  he  seldom  fails  of  so  far  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  intruder^  as  to  allow  the  female  to  con* 
duct  the  helpless,  unfledged  brood,  into  some  place  of 
security.— “ A Partridge  (says  Mr.  White,  who  gives 
an  instance  of  this  instinctive  sagacity)  came  out  of 
a ditch,  and  ran  along  shivering  with  her  wings  and 
crying  out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from  us. 
While  the  dam  feigned  this  distress,  a boy  who  at- 
tended me,  saw  the  brood,  which  was  small  and 
unable  to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into  an  old  Fox’s  hole, 
under  the  bank.” — Mr.  Markwick  relates  that  “ as  he 
was  once  hunting  with  a young  Pointer,  the  Dog 
ran  on  a brood  of  very  small  Partridges.  The  old 
biid  died,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  along  just 
before  the  Dog’s  nose,  till  she  had  drawn  him  to  a 
considerable  distance  ; when  she  took  wing  and  flew 
farther  off,  but  not  out  of  the  held.  On  this  the 
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Dog  returned  nearly  to  the  place  where  the  youftg 
ones  lay  concealed  in  the  grass  ; which  the  old  bird 
lio  sooner  perceived,  tlian  she  flew  back  again,  settled 
just  before  the  Dog's  nose,  and  a second  time  acted 
the  same  part,  rolling  and  tumbling  about  till  she 
drew  off  his  attention  from  her  brood,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  them.” — This  gentleman  says 
also,  that  when  a Kite  was  once  hovering  over  a 
covey  of  young  Partridges,  he  saw  the  old  birds  fly 
up  at  the  ferocious  enemy,  screaming  and  fighting 
W’ith  all  their  might  to  preserve  their  brood.* 

The  eggs  of  the  Partridge  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  Weesds,  Stoats,  Crows,  Magpies,  and  other  ani- 
mals. When  this  has  been  the  case,  the  female  fre- 
([Uently  makes  another  nest  and  lays  afresh.  The 
produce  of  these  second  hatchings  are  those  small 
birds  that  arc  not  perfectly  feathered  in  the  tail  till 
the  beginning  of  October.  This  is  always  a puny, 
sicklv  race  ; and  the  individuals  seldom  outlive  the 
rig^ours  of  the  winter. 

ft  is  said  that  those  Partridges  which  are  hatched 
under  a Domestic  Hen,  retain  through  life  the 
habit  of  calling  whenever  they  hear  the  clucking  of 
Hens. 

The  Partridge,  even  when  reared  by  the  handy 
soon  neglects  those  who  have  the  care  of  it ; and 
' shortly  after  its  full  growth,  altogether  estranges  it- 
self from  the  house  wdiere  it  was  bred.  This  will 
invariably  be  its  conduct,  however  intimately  it  may 
have  connected  itself  with  the  place  and  inhabitants 


♦ Markwick’s  edition  of  Whitt’s  Works  in  Natural  History,  ii , 171. 
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in  the  early  part  of  its  existence.  Among  the  very 
few  instances  of  the  Partridge’s  remaining  tame,  was 
that  of  one  reared  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bird.  This,  long 
after  its  full  growth,  attended  the  parlour  at  break- 
fast and  other  times,  received  food  from  any  hand 
that  gave  it,  and  stretched  itself  before  the  fire  and 
seemed  much  to  enjoy  the  warmth.  At  length,  it 
fell  a victim  to  the  decided  foe  of  ail  favourite 
birds,  a Cat.* 

On  the  farm  of  Lion  Hall,  in  Essex,  belonging  to 
Colonel  Hawker,  a Partridge,  in  the  year  1788, 
formed  her  nest,  and  hatched  sixteen  eggs,  on  the  top 
of  a pollard  oak  tree*  What  renders  this  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  tree  had,  fastened 
to  it,  the  bars  of  a stile,  where  there  was  a footpath; 
and  the  passengers  in  going  over,  discovered  and  dis- 
turbed her  before  she  sat  close.  When  the  brood 
was  hatched,  they  scrambled  down  the  short  and 
rough  boughs,  which  grew  out  all  around  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  reached  the  ground  in 
safety.! 

In  the  year  1798,  the  following  occurrence  took 
place  at  East  Dean  in  Sussex ; which  will  tend  to 
prove  that  Partridges  have  no  powers  of  migration.— 
A covey  of  sixteen  Partridges  being  routed  by  some 
men  at  plough,  directed  their  flight  across  the  cliff 
to  the  sea,  over  which  they  continued  their  course 
about  three  hundred  yards.  Either  intimidated  or 
otherwise  affected  by  that  element,  the  whole  were 
then  observed  to  drop  into  the  water.  Twelve  of 


*’  Daniel,  ii.  402. 
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them  were  soon  afterwards  floated  to  shore  by  the 
tide  ; where  they  were  picked  up  by  a boy,  who 
carried  them  to  Eastbourne  and  sold  them.* 

It  has  long  been  a received  opinion  among  sportsr 
men  as  well  as  naturalists,  that  the  female  Partridge 
has  none  of  the  bay  feathers  on  the  breast  like  the 
male,  Ihis,  however,  on  dissection,  has  proved  to 
be  a mistake : for  Mr.  Montagu  happening  to  kill 
nine  birds  in  one  day,  with  very  little  variation  as 
to  the  bay  mark  on  the  breast,  he  was  led  to  open 
them  all,  and  discovered  that  live  of  them  w^ere  fe- 
males. On  carefully  examining  the  plumage,  he  found 
that  the  miales  could  only  be  known  by  the  superior 
brightness  of  colour  about  the  head ; which  alone, 
after  the  first  or  second  year,  seems  to  be  the  mark 
of  distinction.! 

THE  quail! 

Is  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  is  esteemed  excellent  food.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  so  like  the  Partridge,  as  sometimes  to 
be  called  Dwarf  Partridge ; and  in  the  manners  of 
the  tw’o  species  there  is  a great  resemblance.  They 
feed,  form  their  nest,  and  rear  their  young,  nearly  in 
the  same  way.  They  are,  however,  in  many  respects 
very  different,  Ouails  migrate  to  other  countries  ; 
they  are  always  smaller  ; and  have  not  a bare  space 
between  the  eyes,  nor  the  figure  of  a horse-shoe  on 
their  breasts.  The  eggs  too  are  less  than  those  of 


* Daniel,  ii.  40i . 't  Montagu,  art.  Partridge, 
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the  Partridge,  and  very  different  in  colour.  Iheir 
voices  are  unlike.  Quails  seldom  live  in  covies;  ex- 
cept  when  their  wants  unite  the  feeble  family  to  their 
mother,  or  some  powerful  cause  urges  at  once  the 
whole  species  to  assemble,  and  traverse  together  the 
extent  of  the  ocean,  holding  their  course  to  the  same 
distant  lands.  They  are  much  less  cunning  than  the 
Partridge;  and  more  easily  ensnared,  especially  when 
young. 

The  females  lay  about  ten  eggs,  in  the  Incubation 
of  which  they  are  occupied  three  weeks.  The  eggs 
are  whitish  ; but  marked  with  ragged,  rust-coloured 
spots.  Quails  have  been  supposed,  but  without  foun- 
dation, to  breed  twice  in  the  year. 

These  birds  usually  sleep  during  the  day,  con- 
cealed in  the  tallest  grass  ; lying  on  their  sides,  with 
their  legs  extended,  in  the  same  spot,  even  for  houn 
together.  So  very  indolent  are  they,  that  a Dog 
must  absolutely  run  upon  them  before  they  are 
flushed;  and  when  they  are  forced  upon  wing,  they 
seldom  fly  far. — Quails  are  easily  drawn  within  reach 
of  a net,  by  a call  imitating  their  cry,  which  is  not 
unlike  the  words  whit^  wbit^  whit : this  is  done  with 
an  instrument  called  a quail-pipe. 

They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
but  no  where  in  any  great  quantity. — The  time  of 
their  migration  from  this  country  is  August  or  Sep- 
tember. They  arc  supposed  to  winter  in  Africa;  and 
they  return  early  in  the  spring.  If  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  generally  sleeping  in  the  day,  is  added 
that  of  their  being  seldom  known  to  make  their  first 
annual  appearance  in  the  day-time,  it  may  be  in^ 
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ferred  that  they  perform  their  journey  by  night,  and 
tiiat  they  diiect  theii  course  to  those  countries  where 
tlie  harvest  is  preparing,  and  thus  change  their  abode 
to  obtain  a subsistence.  At  their  arrival  in  Alexan. 
dria,  such  multitudes  are  exposed  in  the  markets  for 
sale,  that  three  or  four ^ may  be  bought  for  a medina 
(less  than  three-farthings).  Crews  of  merchant  ves-. 
sels  have  been  fed  upon  them ; and  complaints  have 
been  laid  at  the  consuPs  office  by  mariners  against 
their  captains,  for  giving  them  nothing  but  Quails 
to  eat. 

With  wind  and  weather  in  their  favour,  they  have 
been  known  to  perform  a flight  of  fifty  leagues  across 
the  Black  Sea  in  the  .course  of  a night ; a wonderful 
distance  for  so  short-winged  a bird. 

Such  prodigious  quantities  have  appeared  on  the 
western  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nettuno,  that  a hundred  thousand  have  in 
one  day  been  caught  within  the  space  of  three  or  four 
miles.  Most  of  these  are  taken  to  Rome;  where  they 
are  in  great  request,  and  are  sold  at  extremely  high 
prices. — Clouds  of  Quails  also  alight,  in  spring,  along 
the  coasts  of  Provence;  especially  in  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  which  border  on  the 
sea.  Here  they  are  sometimes  found  so  exhausted, 
that  for  a few  of  the  first  days  they  may  be  caught 
with  the  hand. — In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Russia 
they  abound  so  greatly,  that  at  the  time  of  their  mi- 
gration they  are  caught  by  thousands,  and  sent  in 
casks  to  Moscow  and  Peter sbur<2fh. 

o 

We  import  great  quantities  of  these  birds  from 
France,  for  the  table ; all  of  which  are  males.  They 
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are  conveyed  by  stage-coaches  ; about  a hundred  in 
a large  square  box,  divided  into  five  or  six  compart- 
merits,  one  above  another,  just  high  enough  to  admit 
the  Quails  to  stand  upriglit.  Were  they  allowed  a 
greater  height  than  this,  they  would  soon  kill  them- 
selves ; and  even  with  this  precaution,  the  feathers 
on  the  top  of  the  head  are  generally  beaten  off. 
These  boxes  have  wire  on  the  fore  part,  and  each 
partition  is  furnished  with  a ^ small  trough  for  food, 
Ihey  may  be  forwarded  in  this  manner,  without 
difficulty,  to  great  distances. 

With  respect  to  these  birds  having  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  precise  time  for  emigration  ; we 
have  a very  singular  fact  in  some  young  Quails, 
which  having  been  bred  in  cages  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  lives,  had  never  enjoyed  and  therefore 
could  not  feel  the  loss  of  liberty.  For  four  succes- 
sive years  they  were  observed  to  be  restless,  and  to 
flutter  with  unusual  agitations,  regularly  in  Septem- 
ber and  April ; and  this  uneasiness  lasted  thirty  days 
at  each  time.  It  began  constantly  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset.  The  birds  passed  the  whole  night  in 
these  fruitless  struggles  ; and  always  on  the  follow- 
ing day  appeared  dejected  and  stupid. 

Quails  are  birds  of  undaunted  courage  ; and  their 
quarrels  often  terminate  in  mutual  destruction.  This 
iracible  disposition  induced  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  fight  them  with  each  other,  as  the  mo- 
derns do  Game-cocks.  And  such  favourites  were 
the  conquerors,  that  in  one  instance  Augustus  pu-? 
nished  a prefect  of  Egypt  with  death  for  bringing 
i.0  hiS  table  one  of  these  birds  wdiich  had  acquired  cgs 
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lebrity  for  its  victories.  The  fighting  of  Quails  Is 
even  now  a fashionable  diversion  in  China,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Italy.* 


THE  BUSTARD  TRIBE. 

THE  Bustards  have  a somewhat  convex  bill,  with 
open  and  oblong  nostrils.  The  legs  are  long,  and 
naked  above  the  knees.  The  feet  have  only  three 
toes,  all  placed  forward. 

There  are  about  twelve  dilferent  species,  all  of 
which  are  confined  to  the  Old  Continent. 

THE  GREAT  BUSTARD. f 

I 

" This  is  the  largest  land-fowl  produced  in  our 
island,  the  male  often  weighing  twenty-five  pounds 
and  upwards.  The  length  is  near  four  feet,  and  the 
breadth  nine.  The  head  and  neck  are  ash-coloured. 
The  back  is  transversely  barred  with  black,  and 
bright  rust-colour.  The  belly  is  white:  and  the  tail, 
consisting  of  twenty  feathers,  is  barred  with  red  and 
black.  The  legs  are  dusky.  On  each  side  of  the 
lower  mandible  of  the  bill,  there  is  a tuft  of  feathers 
about  nine  inches  long. 

The  female  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  male.  The  top  of  her  head  is  of  a deep  orange, 
and  the  rest  of  the  head  brown.  Her  colours  are  not 


* Penn.  Prlt.  Zool.  i.  276. — Daniel,  li.  450  — Latham.  Bell,  I.  37^* 
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SO  bright  as  those  of  the  male,  and  she  wants  the  tuft 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  here  is  likewise  another 
v^ry  essential  difference  between  the  male  and  the 
female:  the  former  being  furnished  with  a sac,  or 
pouch,  situated  in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  ca- 
pable of  containing  above  two*  quarts  of  water  ; the 
entrance  to  which  is  immediately  under  the  tongue. 
I'his  singular  reservoir  was  first  discovered  by  Dr. 
Douglas,  wdio  supposes  that  the  bird  fills  it  with 
water  to  supply  its  thirst  in  the  midst  of  those  ex- 
tensive plains  where  it  is  accustomed  to  wander  : it 
likewise  makes  a further  use  of  it  in  defending  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey  ; on  these  occa- 
sions it  throws  out  the  water  with  such  violence,  as 
not  unfrequently  to  baffle  the  pursuit  of  its  enemy. 

This  bird  makes  no  nest:  but  the  female  lays  her 
eggs  in  some  hole  in  the  ground,  in  a dry  corn-field; 
these  are  two  in  number,  as  big  as  those  of  a Goose, 
and  of  a pale  olive  brown,  marked  with  spots  of  a 
deeper  colour.  If,  during  her  absence  from  the  nest, 
any  one  handles  or  even  breathes  upon  the  eggs,  she 
immediately  abandons  them.  The  young  follow  the 
dam  soon  after  they  are  excluded  from  the  eircr  but 
are  not  capable  for  some  time  of  flying. 

The  Bustards  are,  I believe,  confined  to  the  Old 
Continent,  and  a few  of  its  adjacent  islands:  and  feed 
on  green  corn,  the  tops  of  turnips,  and  various  other 
vegetables,  as  well  as  on  Worms;  but  they  have  been 
known  also  to  eat  Frogs,  Mice,  and  young  birds  of 
the  smaller  kind,  which  they  swallow  whole.  They 
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are  remarkable  for  their  great  timidity;  carefully 
avoiding  Mankind,  and  being  easily  driven  away  in 
whole  herds  by  the  smallest  Dog. 

In  England  they  are  now  and  then  met  with  in 
flocks  of  fifty  or  more : they  frequent  the  open  coun- 
tries of  the  south  and  east  parts,  from  Dorsetshire  as 
far  as  the  wolds  in  Yorkshire,  and  are  often  seen  on 
Salisbury  Plain.  ' They  are  slow  in  taking  wing,  but 
run  with  great  rapidity ; and  the  young  ones  are  even 
sometimes  coursed  and  taken  by  Greyhounds. 


THE  TRUMPETERS. 

THIS  singular  tribe,  of  which  only  two  species 
have  been  yet  discovered,  stands  arranged  even  in 
Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae,  among  the 
birds  of  the  next  following  order,  the  Waders  ; but 
both  in  its  formation  and  habits  it  differs  so  materially 
from  the  v/hole  of  that  tribe,  that  I have  not  hesitat- 
ed to  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  to  place 
it  here,  wdicre  it  seems  with  greatest  propriety  to 
stand. 

The  bill  is  moderately  long,  having  the  upper 
mandible  a little  convex.  The  nostrils  are  oblong, 
sunk,  and  pervious.  T.he  tongue  is  cartilaginous, 
flat,  and  fringed  at  the  tip.  Ihe  legs  are  naked  a 
little  above  the  knees  ; and  the  toes  are  placed  three 
before  and  one  behind, 
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This  bird  inhabits  the  arid  mountains  and  upland 
forests  oF  some  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length  ; and  its  legs  are  five  inches 
high,  and  completely  covered  with  small  .scales, 
which  reach  two  inches  above  the  knee.  Its  general 
plumage  is  black : and  the  feathers  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  very  short  and  downy ; those  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  of 
a very  glossy  gilded  green,  with  a reflection  of  blue 
in  some  lights.  T.  he  feathers  between  the  shoulders 
are  rust-coloured,  changing  into  a pale  ash-colour  as 
they  pass  downwards  ; they  are  loose  and  silky. 
1 hose  of  the  scapulars  are  long ; and  hang  over  the 
tail,  which  is  very  short,  and  consists  of  twelve 
blackish  feathers.  The  legs  are  greenish  ; and  the 
bill  is  yellowish  green,  having  the  nostrils  pervious. 

The  most  characteristic  and  remarkable  property 
of  these  birds  consists  in  the  wonderful  noise  which 
they  often  make,  either  of  their  own  accord,  or  when 
urged  by  their  keepers.  To  induce  them  to  this, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  entice  the  bird  with  a 
bit  of  bread  to  come  near ; and  then  making  the 
same  kind  of  sound,  which  the  keepers  can  w^ell  imi- 
tate, the  bird  will  frequently  be  disposed  to  repeat  it. 
Ihis  equivocal  noise,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
moan  of  Pigeons,  is  at  times  preceded  by  a savage 
cry,  interrupted  by  a sound  approaching  that  of 
scherck,  scherck.  In  this  way,  the  bird  utters  five, 

* Synonyms. — Psophia  Crepitans.  £;>;;z.~-Caracara.  BuJ, 
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six,  or  seven  times,  with  precipitation,  a hollow  voice 
emitted  from  within  its  body,  nearly  as  if  one  pro- 
nounced toil,  toil,  toil,  toil,  tou,  tou,  with  the  mouth 
shut,  resting  upon  the  last  tou  2.  very  long  time, 
and  terminating  by  sinking  gradually  with  the  same 
note.  It  also  much  resembles  the  lengthened  doleful 
noise  which  the  Dutch  bakers  make  by  blowing  a 
glass  trumpet,  to  inform  their  customers  when  the 
bread  comes  out  of  the  oven.  1 his  odd  sort  of  tone 
is  probably  owing  to  the  extent  of  the -bird’s  lungs, 
and  the  capacity  of  their  membranaceous  cells:  and  it 
may  probably  be  communicated  through  the  muscles 
and  teguments  of  its  body,  for  there  appears  no  proof 
that  it  proceeds  from  its  mouth  to  the  external  air, 
which  conveys  the  impulse  to  tlie  ear. 

This  bird,  when  tamed,  distinguishes  its  master 
and  benefactot  with  marks  of  affection. — Having 
(says  Vosmaer)  reared  one  myself,  I had  an  opportu- 
nity of  experiencing  this.  When  I opened  its  cage 
in  the  morning,  the  kind  animal  hopped  round  me, 
expanding  both  his  wings,  and  trumpeting,  as  if  to 
wish  me  good-morning.  He  shewed  equal  attention 
when  I went  out  and  returned : no  sooner  did  he 
perceive  me  at  a distance,  than  he  ran  to  meet  me ; 
and  even  when  I happened  to  be  in  a boat,  and  set 
my^  foot  on  shore,  he  welcomed  me  v/ith  the  saiue 
compliments,  which  he  reserved  for  me  alone,  and 
never  bestowed  upon  others.” 

The  Trumpeter  is  easily  tamed,  and  always  be- 
comes attached  to  its  benefactor.  When  bred  up  in 
the  house,  it  loads  its  master  with  caresses,  and  fol- 
lows his  motions  j and  if  it  conceives  a dislike  to 
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persons  on  account  of  their  forbidding  figure,  or  of 
injuries  received,  it  will  pursue  them  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  distance,  biting  their  legs,  and  testi- 
fying every  mark  of  displeasure.  It  obeys  the  voice 
of  its  mai5ter  ; and  even  answers  the  call  of  others,  to 
whom  it  bears  no  ill-will.  It  is  fond  of  caresses,  and 
offers  its  head  and  neck  to  be  stroked  ; and  if  once 
accustomed  to  these  familiarities,  it  becomes  trouble- 
some, and  will  not  be  satisfied  without  continual 
fondling.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  often  as  its 
master  sits  down  to  table : and  begins  with  driving 
out  the  Dogs  and  Cats  from  the  room  ; for  it  is  so 
obstinate  and  bold  that  it  never  yields,  but  often  after 
1 tough  battle  wdll  put  a middle-sized  Dog  to  flight. 
It  avoids  the  bites  of  its  antagonist  by  rising  in  the 
air ; and  retaliates  with  violent  blows  of  its  bill  and 
nails,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  eyes : and  after  it  gains  the 
superiority,  it  pursues  the  victory  with  the  utmost 
rancour,  and,  if  not  taken  off,  will  destroy  the  fugi- 
tive. By  its  intercourse  with  Man,  its  instincts  be- 
come moulded  like  those  of  Dogs ; and  we  are 
assured  that  it  can  be  trained  to  attend  a flock  of 
Sheep.  It  even  shews  a degree  of  jealousy  of  its  hu- 
man rivals ; for  wdien  at  table  it  bites  fiercely  the 
naked  legs  of  the  Negroes  and  other  domestics  wdio 
come  near  its  master. 

Almost  all  these  birds  have  also  a habit  of  follow- 
ing people  through  the  streets,  and  out  of  town  ; even 
those  whom  they  have  never  seen  before.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  them  : if  a person  enters  a house, 
they  will  %vait  his  return,  and  again  join  him  though 
after  an  interval  of  three  hours.  “ I have  sometimes 
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(says  M.  de  la  Borde)  betaken  myself  to  my  heels  5 
but  they  ran  faster,  and  always  got  before  me ; and 
when  I stopped,  they  stopped  also. — I know  one  that 
invariably  follows  all  the  strangers  who  enter  its 
master’s  house,  accompanies  them  into  the  garden, 
takes  as  many  turns  there  as  they  do,  and  attends 
them  back  aeain.”* * 

In  a state  of  nature  this  bird,  as  I have  already 
observed,  inhabits  the  vast  forests  in  the  warm 
climates  of  America  ; and  it  never  visits  the  clear- 
ed grounds,  nor  the  settlements.  It  associates  in 
numerous  flocks.  ‘ It  walks  and  runs,  rather  than 
flies  ; since  it  never  rises  more  than  a few  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  then  only  to  reach  some  short  dis- 
tance, or  to  sfain  some  low  branch.  It  feeds  on 
wild  fruits ; and,  when  surprised  in  its  haunts, 
makes  its  escape  by  the  swiftness  of  its  feet,*  at  the 
same  time  emitting  a shrill  cry  not  unlike  that  of  a 
Turkey. 


THE  OSTRICH  TRIBE. 

IN  the  Ostriches,  the  bill  is  straight  and  depressed* 
The  wings  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  altogether  useless  for  flight.  The  legs  are 
naked  above  the  knee : the  number  of  the  toes,  in 
one  species,  is  two,  and  in  the  remaining  species  three  j 
and  these  are  placed  forwards. 

% 


* Note  communicated  to  the  Comte  de  BufFon. 
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Tiie  Ostrich  stands  so  very  high,  as  to  measure 
from  seven  to  nine  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  ground  : from  the  back,  however,  it  is  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet,  the  rest  of  its  height 
being  made  up  by  its  extremely  long  neck.  The 
head  is  small;  and,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
neck,  is  covered  with  only  a fev/ scattered  hairs.  The 
feathers  of  the  body  are  black  and  loose  ; those  of 
the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a snowy  wliite,  waved  and 
long,  having  here  and 'there  a tip  of  black.  The 
wings  are  furnished  with  spurs.  The  thighs  and 
flanks  are  naked  ; and  the  feet  are  strong,  and  of  a 
grey-brown  colour. 

I'he  sandy  and  burning  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
arc  the  only  native  residences  of  the  Black  Ostriches. 
Here  they  are  seen  in  flocks,  so  large  as  sometimes  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  distant  cavalry. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the  economy  of 
this  animal  which  shew  it  to  be  peculiarly  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  race.  It  seems  to  form 
one  of  the  links  of  union  in  the  great  chain  of  nature^ 
connecting  the  winged  with  the  four-footed  tribes. 
Its  strong-joimed  legs,  and  (if  I may  venture  so  to 
call  them)  cloven  hoofs,  are  well  adapted  both  for 
speed  and  defence.  1 he  wings  and  all  its  feathers 
arc  insufficient  to  raise  it  from  the  ground:  its  camel- 
shaped  neck  is  covered  with  hair:  its  voice  is  a kind 
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of  hollow  mournful  lowing : and  it  grazes  on  the 
plain  with  the  Qua-cha  and  the  Zebra. 

The  Ostriches  frequently  do  great  damage  to  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa;  by  coming 
in  flocks  into  their  fields,  and  destroying  the  ears  of 
wheat  so  effectually,  that  in  a large  tract  of  land  it 
often  happens  that  nothing  but  the  bare  straw  is  left 
behind.  The  body  of  the  bird  is  not  higher  than  the 
€orn  ; and  when  it  devours  the  ears,  it  bends  down 
its  long  neck,  so  that  at  a little  distance  it  cannot  be 
seen : but  on  the  least  noise  it  rears  its  head,  and 
generally  contrives  to  escape  before  the  farmer  gets 
within  c;un-shot  of  it. 

When  the  Ostrich  runs,  it  has  a proud  and  haughty 
look;  and  even  when  in  extreme  distress,  never  appears 
in  great  haste,  especially  if  the  wind  is  wdth  it.  Its  wings 
are  frequently  of  material  use  in  aiding  its  escape;  for 
when  the  wind  blows  in  the  direction  that  it  is  pur- 
suing, it  always  flaps  them.  In  this  case  the  swiftest 
horse  cannot  overtake  it : but  if  the  weather  is  hot 
and  there  is  no  wind,  or  if  it  has  by  any  accident  lost 
a wing,  the  difficulty  of  out-running  it  is  not  so 
great.* 

The  Ostrich  is  one  of  the  few  polygamous  birds 
found  in  a state  of  nature ; one  male  being  gencrally 
seen  with  two  or  three,  and  frequently  with  five, 
females.  It  has  been  commonly  believed  that  the 
female  Ostrich,  after  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  sand, 
and  covering  them  up,  trusts  them  to  be  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  leaves  the  young  to  shift 
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for  themselves.  Even  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job  alludes  to  the  Ostneh,  “ which  leavetli  her  eggs 
in  the  earth,  and  warmetli  them  in  the  dust;  and  for- 
getteth  that  tlie  foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the 
wild  beast  may  break  them.  She  is  hardened  against 
hei  young  ones  as  though  they  wxre  not  hers : her 
labour  is  in  vain  without  fear ; because  God  has  de- 
prived Iier  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted  to 
her  understanding.’"* — Recent  travellers  have,  how- 


ever, assured  us,  that  no  bird  whatever  has  a stronger 
afiection  tor  lier  ofispring  than  this,  and  that  none 
w^atches  her  eggs  with  greater  assiduity.  It  happens, 
probably,  in  those  hot  climates,  that  there  is  less  ne- 
cessity for  the  continual  incubation  of  the  female ; 
and  she  frequently  leaves  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no 
fear  of  b^ng  chilled  by  tlie  w^eather:  but  though  she 
sometimes  forsakes  them  by  day,  she  always  care- 
fully  broods  over  them  by  night ; and  Kolben,  who 


saw  great  numbers  of  these  birds  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  aflirms  that  they  sit  on  their  eggs  like 
other  birds,  and  that  the  males  and  females  take  this 
office  by  turns,  as  lie  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing.  Nor  is  it  more  true  that  they  forsake 
their  youilg  as  soon  as  excluded  from  the  shell.  On 
the  contrary,  these  are  not  able  to  w^alk  for  several 
days  after  they  are  hatched.  During  this  time  the 
old  ones  are  very  assiduous  in  supplying  them  with 
grass  and  w^ater,  and  careful  to  defend  them  from 
harm:  and  will  even  themselves  encounter  every 
dangei  in  their  defence,  d'he  females  wdiich  arc 
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united  to  one  male,  deposit  all  their  eggs  In  the  same 
place,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  each : these 
they  hatch  all  together,  the  male  also  taking  his  turn 
of  sitting  on  them.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  eggs 
have  sometimes  been  found  in  one  nest.  The  time 
of  incubation  is  six  weeks.  For  want  of  knowing 
that  the  Ostrich  is  polygamous,  Linnaeus  has  suffered 
an  error  respecting  this  bird  to  slip  into  his  Systema 
Naturae,  where  it  is  asserted  that  one  female  some- 
times lays  nearly  fifty  eggs. 

M.  Le  Vaillant  informs  us,  that  he  started  an 
Ostrich  from  its  nest  in  Africa^  where  he  found 
eleven  eggs  quite  warm,  and  four  others  at  a short 
distance.  Those  in  the  nest  had  young  in  them ; but 
]iis  attendants  eagerly  caught  up  the  detached  oneSj 
assuring  him  that  they  were  perfectly  good  to  eat. 
They  informed  him,  that  near  the  nest  are  always 
placed  a certain  number  of  eggs  which  the  birds  do 
not  sit  upon,  and  which  are  designed  for  the  first 
nourishment  of  the  future  young.  “ Experience 
(says  M.  Le  Vaillant)  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation  ; for  I never  afterwards  met  with 
an  Ostrich’s  nest,  without  finding  eggs  disposed  Ift 
this  manner  at  a small  distance  from  it.”^ 

Some  time  after  this,  M.  Le  Vaillant  found  a fe- 
male Ostrich  on  a nest  containing  thirty-two  eggs ; 
and  twelve  eggs  were  arranged  at  a little  distance, 
each  in  a separate  cavity  formed  for  it.  He  remain- 
ed near  the  place  some  time  j and  saw  three 


^ The  same  observation  was  made  by  Dr.  Shaw,  who  travelled  through 
Earbary  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.— 7ra-vels,  p.  6^ 
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other  females  come  and  alternately  scat  themselves  in 
the  nest;  each  sitting  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  giving  place  to  another,  who,  while  wait- 
ing, sat  close  by  the  side  of  her  whom  she  was  to 
succeed. 

That  the  Ostriches  bear  great  affection  to  their 
offspring,  may  be  inferred  from  the  assertion  of  Pro- 
fessor Thunberg : that  he  once  rode  past  the  place 
where  a hen  Ostrich  was  sitting  on  her  nest ; when 
the  bird  sprang  up  and  pursued  him,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  prevent  his  noticing  her  eggs  or  young. 
Every  time  he  turned  his  Plorse  towards  her,  she 
retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces;  but  as  soon  as  he  rode 
on  again  she  pursued  him,  till  he  had  got  to  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  he  started 
her.* 

The  nest  appears  to  be  merely  a hole  in  the  ground, 
formed  by  the  birds’  trampling  the  earth  for  some 
time  with  their  feet. 

If  the  eggs  are  touched  by  any  person  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  parents,  they  immediately  discover  it  by 
the  scent  at  their  return ; and  not  only  desist  from 
laying  any  more  in  the  same  place,  but  trample  to 
pieces  with  their  feet  all  those  that  have  been  left. 
The  natives  of  Africa,  therefore,  are  very  careful  in 
taking  part  of  the  eggs  away,  not  to  touch  any  of 
them  with  their  hands,  but  always  push  them  out  of 
the  nest  with  a lono:  stick. 

In  the  interior  of  the  eggs  are  frequently  disco- 
vered a number  of  small  oval-shaped  pebbles,  about 


Thunberg,  ii.  242. 
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the  size  of  a marrow-fat  pea  ; of  a pale  yellow  colour, 
and  exceedingly  hard.  Mr.  Barrow  says,  he  saw  in 
one  egg  nine,  and  in  another  tv/elve  of  them.  ^ 

Thisgenileman,  wdio  has  favoured  the  world  with 
an  excellent  description  of  the  south  of  Africa,  says, 
that  the  eggs  of  the  Ostrich  arc  there  considered  as  a 
great  delicacy.  They  are  prepared  in  various  ways 5 
but  he  esteems  as  best  that  adopted  by  the  Hotten. 
tots,  this  is  simply  to  bury  them  in  hot  ashes;  and 
through  a hole  made  in  the  upper  end,  to  stir  the 
contents  incessantly  round  till  they  acquire  the  con- 
sistence of  an  omlet  : prepared  in  this  manner,  he 
says,  he  often  found  them  an  excellent  repast  in  the 
course  of  his  long  journeys  over  the  wilds  of  Africa.f 
1 hese  eggs  are  easily  preserved  for  a great  length  of 
time,  even  at  sea  ; and  without  any  of  that  trouble 
of  constantly  turning  them,  which  is  necessary'  wdth 
Hen’s-eggs : this  is  owing  entirely  to  tlie  thickness 
and  strength  of  their  shells.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  they  are  usually  sold  for  about  sixpence  ster- 
ling each.  From  their  large  size,  one  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  serve  two  or  three  persons  at  a meal.T 

1 hunberg  saw  necklaces  and  ornaments  for  the 
waist,  that  the  Hottentots  had  made  of  the  shells  of 
the  eggs,  by  grinding  bits  of  them  into  the  form  of 
small  rings.  II 

The  Ostrich  itself  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  plu- 
mage ; and  the  Arabians  have  reduced  the  chace  of  it 


* Professor  Thunberg  was  informed,  that  in  tliceggs  a kind  of  stone  was 
sometimes  found,  which  was  set  and  used  for  buttons. — Tra-velsy  i,  17S. 

f Barrow,  94.  J Tlumberg,  i,  301.  []  Thunberg,  ii.  176, 
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to  a kind  of  science.  They  hunt  it,  \vc  are  told,  on 
horseback  : and  begin  their  pursuit  by  a gentle  gal- 
lop ; for  should  they  at  the  outset  use  the  least  rash- 
ness, the  matchless  speed  of  the  game  would  imme- 
diately carry  it  out  of  their  sight,  and  in  a very  short 
time  beyond  their  reach.  But  when  they  proceed 
gradually,  it  makes  no  particular  effort  to  escape.  It 
does  not  cco  in  a direct  line,  but  runs  hrst  on  one  side 
and  tlien  on  the  other  5 this  its  pursuers  take  advan- 
tage of,  and  by  rushing  directly  onward  save  much 
ground.  In  a few  days,  at  most,  the  strength  of  the 
animal  is  exhausted ; and  it  then  either  turns  on  the 
hunters  and  fights  with  the  fury  of  despair,  or  hides 
its  head  and  tamely  receives  its  fate. 

Frequently  the  natives  conceal  themselves  in  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  birds,  and  by  that  means  are 
able  to  approach  near  enough  to  surprise  them. 

Some  persons  breed  up  Ostriches  in  flocks : for 
they  are  tamed  with  very  little  trouble  ; and  in  their 
domestic  state  few  animals  may  be  rendered  more 
useful.  Besides  the  valuable  feathers  which  they 
cast ; the  eggs  which  they  lay  ; their  skins,  which 
are  used  by  the  Arabians  as  a substitute  for  leather  j 
and  their  flesh,  wdiicli  many  esteem  as  excellent  food  ; 
they  are  sometimes  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
Horses. 

In  a tame  state,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  with 
what  dexterity  they  play  and  frisk  about.  In  the 
heat  of  the  day,  particularly,  they  will  strut  along 
the  sunny  side  of  a house  with  great  majesty,  per- 
petually fanning  themselves  with  their  expanded 
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wings,  and  seeming  at  every  turn  to  admire  and  be 
enamoured  of  their  own  shadows.  During  most 
parts  of  the  day,  in  hot  climates,  their  wings  arc  in 
a'kmd  of  vibrating  or  quivering  motion,  as  if  design- 
ed principally  to  assuage  the  heat. 

Ihey  are  very  tractable  and  familiar  towards  per- 
sons who  are  acquainted  with  them  ; but  are  often 
fierce  towards  strangers,  whom  they  frequently  at- 
tempt to  push  down,  by  running  furiously  upon 
them  ; and  on  succeeding  in  this  effort,  they  not 
only  peck  at  their  'fallen  foe  with  their  bills,  but 
strike  at  him  with  their  feet,  with  the  utmost  violence, 
The  inner  claw  being  exceedingly  strong.  Dr.  Shaw 
says  he  once  saw  an  unfortunate  person  who  had  his 
abdomen  entirely  ripped  up  by  one  of  these  strokes. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  Ostriches  sometimes  make 
a fierce  hissing  noise,  and  have  their  throats  inflated 
and  mouths  open.  At  other  times  they  have  a kind 
of  cackling  voice,  as  in  some  of  the  poultry ; this 
they  use  when  they  have  overcome  or  routed  an  ad- 
versary. During  the  night  they  often  utter  a doleful 
or  hideous  cry,  somewhat  resembling  the  distant 
roaring  of  a Lion,  or  the  hoarse  tone  of  a Bear  or  an 
Ox,  as  if  they  were  in  great  agony. 

They  will  swallow  with  the  utmost  voracity,  rags, 
leather,  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  indiscriminately.  “ I 
sav/  one  at  Oran  (says  Dr.  Shaw)  that  swallowed, 
without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  inconvenience, 
several  leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon 
the  floor,  scorching  hot  from  the  mould 

r—— — — — 1 


. * Shaw’s  Travels,  p,  68,  6g, 
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Durinctthe  time  of  Mr.  Adanson’s  residence  at  Po- 
dor,  a French  factory  on  the  south  bank  of  tlic  river 
Niger,  he  says,  that  two  Ostriches,  whicli  liad  beeiv 
about  two  years  in  the  factory,  afforded  him  a sight 
of  a very  extraordinary  nature.  These  gigantic 
birds,  though  young,  were  of  nearly  the  full  size. 
‘‘  They  were  (he  continues)  so  tame,  that  two  little 
Blacks  mounted  both  too'ether  on  the  back  of  the 

O 

largest.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  their  weigiit,  than  he 
began  to  run  as  fast  as  possible,  and  carried  them 
several  times  round  the  village  ; as  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  him,  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the 
passage.  This  sight  pleased  me  so  much  that  I 
wished  it  to  be  repeated  ; and,  to  try  their  strength, 
directed  a full-grown  Negro  to  mount  the  smallest, 
and  two  others  the  largest.  This  burthen  did  not 
seem  at  all  disproportioned  to  their  strength.  At 
first  they  went  at  a pretty  sharp  trot ; but  when 
they  became  heated  a little,  they  expanded  their 
wings,  as  though  to  catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with 
such  ilcctness  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the 
ground.  Most  people  have,  one  time  or  other,  seen 
a Partridge  run  ; and  consequently  must  know  that 
there  is  no  man  whatever  able  to  keep  up  with  it ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  if  this  bird  had  a 
longer  step,  its  speed  would  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. The  Ostrich  moves  like  tlie  Partridge,  with 
this  advantage  ; and  I am  satisfied  that  those  I am 
speaking  of  wmuld  have  distanced  the  fleetest  Race- 
horses that  were  ever  bred  in  Rngland.  It  is  true, 
they  would  not  hold  out  so  long  as  a Horse  j but  they 
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would  undoubtedly  be  able  to  go  over  the  space  in 
less  time.  I have  frequently  beheld  this  sight  ; 
v\ddch  is  capable  of  giving  one  an  idea  of  the  prodh 
gious  strength  of  an  Ostrich,  and  of  shewing  what 
use  It  might  be  of,  had  we  but  the  method  of  break- 
ing and  managing  it  as  we  do  a Horse.”* 
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THE  general  conformation  of  the  Aquatic  Birds, 
exhibits  fully  the  fitness  of  their  destination  to  that 
element  in  or  near  which  their  lives  are  entirely  spent. 
The  body  of  the  Swimmers  is  arched  beneath,  and 
bulged  like  the  hulk  of  a sliip  ; and  this  figure  was 
perhaps  copied  in  the  first  construction  of  vessels  : 
their  neck,  which  rises  on  a projecting  breast,  repre- 
sents the  prow ; their  short  tail,  collected  into  a single 
liunch,  serves  as  a rudder  ; their  broad  and  palmated 
feet  perform  the  office  of  oars  ; and  tlieir  thick 
down  glistening  with  oil  (which  entirely  invests 
them)  is  impenetrable  by  humidity,  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  them  to  float  more  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  habits  and  economy  of 
these  birds  correspond  also  with  their  organization  : 
they  never  seem  happy  but  in  their  appropriate  ele- 
ment ; they  are  averse  to  alight  on  the  land ; anej 
the  least  roughness  of  the  ground  hurts  their  soles, 
which  are  softened  by  the  perpetual  bathing.  The 
water  is  to  them  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  repose ; 
where  all  their  motions  arc  pcrformicd  with  facility, 
and  where  their  various  evolutions  are  traced  with 
elegance  and  grace.  View  the  Swans  moving  sweetly 
along,  or  sailing  majestically  with  expanded  plumage 
upon  the  veave  ! they  gaily  sport  : they  dive  and 
again  emerge  wdth  gentle  undulations,  and  soft  ener- 
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gy  ; expressive  of  those  sentiments  which  are  the 
foundation  of  love. 

'ihe  life  of  Aquatic  Birds  is,  therefore,  more 
peaceful  and  less  laborious  than  tliat  of  most  other 
tribes.  Smaller  force  is  required  in  swimming  than 
in  hying ; and  tae  element  which  they  inhabit  per- 
petually yields  them  subsistence  : they  rather  meet 
with  their  prey  than  search  for  it ; and  often  a 
friendly  wave  conveys  it  within  their  reach,  and 
they  seize  it  without  trouble  or  fatigue.  Their 
dispositions  also  are  more  harmless,  and  their  habits 
more  pacific.  Each  species  congregates,  through  mu- 
tual attachment.  They  never  attack  their  com- 
panions, nor  destroy  other  birds ; and,  in  this  great 
and  amicable  nation,  the  strong  seldom  oppress  the 
weak. 

Most  of  these  birds  have  a keen  appetite,  and  are 
furnished  with  corresponding  weapons.  Many  spe- 
cies  have  the  inner  edges  of  their  bill  serrated  with 
sharp  indentings,  the  better  to  secure  their  prey  ; 
almost  ail  of  them  are  more  voracious  than  the  Land 
Pirds ; and  there  are  some,  as  the  Ducks  and  Gulls, 
tvhich  devour  indiscriminately  carrion  and  entrails. 

This  numerous  class  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  families : such  as  swim,  and  have  palmated 
and  webbed  feet ; and  such  as  haunt  the  shores,  and 
have  divided  feet.  The  latter  are  differently  shaped, 
their  body  being  slender  and  tall : and  as  their  feet 
are  not  webbed,  they  cannot  dive  nor  rest  on  the 
water  ; they  therefore  keep  near  the  brink,  and, 
wading  witli  tlicir  tall  legs  among-  the  shallows,  they 
search,  by  means  of  their  longtn.eck  and  bill,  for  their 
subsistence  among  the  smaller  fish,  or  in  the  mud. 
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They  are  a sort  of  amphibious  animals;  that  occupy 
the  limits  between  the  land  and  the  water,  and  con- 
nect  the  gradations  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

Thus  the  aerial  inhabitants  consist  of  three  divi- 
sions, which  have  each  their  separate  abode.  Some 
are  appointed  by  nature  to  reside  on  the  land  ; others 
are  destined  to  sail  on  the  water;  and  to  an  interme- 
diate tribe,  the  confines  of  these  two  elements  have 
been  allotted.* 


. THE  HERON  TRIBE.f 

THE  different  species  of  Heron  are  very  nume- 
rous, amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  a hundred. 
They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but 
chiefly  in  the  temperate  and  hot  climates.  Several 
of  them  are  migratory.  They  have  long  feet  and 
necks,  and  live  almost  wholly  on  amphibious  animals 
and  fishes. 

The  characters  of  the  tribe  are  : a long,  strong 
and  sharp-pointed  bill ; linear  nostrils,  and  pointed 
tongue : toes  connected  by  a membrane  as  far  as 


* BufFon. 

-f-  Tlie  Older  Waiters  commences  with  this  tribe. — 'In  these  the  bill 
is  somewhat  cylindrical.  The  thiglis  are  feathered  only  half-way  to  the 
knees;  and  the  legs  are  longish,  and  formed  for  walking.  The  chief 
genera  are  the  Herons,  Plovers,  Snipes,  and  Sandpipers. — They  live  for 
the  most  part  among  marshes  and  fens  ; feeding  on  worms,  and  other  ani- 
mal productions  that  they  meet  with  there  ; they  form  their  nests  on  the 
ground  ; and  live,  some  in  pairs,  and  others  promiscuously.  Their  flesh 
is  generally  reckoned  delicate  eatingv 
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the  first  joint ; and  the  middle  claw,  in  some  of  the 
Species,  pectinated* 

I 

THE  COMMON  CRANE** 

This  is  a large  bird,  measuring  upwards  of  five 
feet  in  length.  The  bill  is  above  four  inches  long. 
The  plumage  is,  in  general,  ash-coloured  t but  the 
forehead  is  black;  and  the  sides  of  the  head,  behind 
the  eyes,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  are  white;  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  there  is  a bare  asli-colour- 
ed  space  of  two  inches;  and  above  this  the  skin  is  bare 
and  red,  with  a few  scattered  liairs.  Some  parts 
about  the  wings  are  blackisli : from  the  pinion  of 
each  wing  springs  an  elegant  tuft  of  loose  feathers, 
curled  at  the  ends ; whicli  may  be  erected  at  will,  but 
which  in  a quiescent  state  hangs  over  and  covers  the 
tail.  The  legs  are  black. 

This  species  is  met  with  in  numerous  flocks  in  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  We  are  told  that  they 
make  their  nests  in  marshes,  and  lay  two  blueish  eggs. 
They  feed  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  and  on  some  kinds 
of  vegetables  : while  the  cern  is  green,  they  are  said 
to  make  such  havock  as  to  ruin  the  farmers,  where- 
ever  the  flocks  alio-ht. 

O 

Tliey  are  migratory;  returning  northward  to  breed 
In  tlie  spring,  (where  they  generally  make  choice  of 
the  places  which  they  occupied  tlie  preceding  season,) 
and  in  the  winter  inhabitino;  the  warmer  retclons  of 

o o 

Egypt  and  India.! 

* Syn’onvms. — AntaGnis.  Ltun. — Grue.  Buff. Penn,  Brit^ 

'/.col,  'I'ol.  ii.  App.  tab.  6. 
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The  Cranes  fly  very  high;  and  arrange  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a triangle,  the  better  to  cleave  the 
air.  When  the  wind  freshens,  and  threatens  to  break 
their  ranks,  they  collect  their  force  into  a circle;  and 
they  adopt  the  same  disposition  when  the  Eagle  at- 
tacks them.  Their  migratory  voyages  are  chiefly 
performed  in  the  night ; but  their  loud  screams  be- 
tray their  course.  During  these  nocturnal  expedi- 
tions the  leader  frequently  calls  to  rally  his  forces, 
and  point  out  the  track  ; and  the  cry  is  repeated  by 
the  flock,  each  answering,  to  give  notice  that  it  fol- 
lows and  keeps  its  rank. 


Part  loosely  wing  the  region:  part  more  wise, 

Tn  common,  rang’d  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons  ; and  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wing 

Easing  their  flight So  steers  the  prudent  Crane 

Ilcr  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds;  the  air 
floats  as  they  pass,  fann’d  with  unnumber’d  plumes. 


The  flight  of  the  Crane  is  always  supported  uni- 
formly, though  it  is  marked  by  different  inflections: 
and  these  variations  have  even  been  observed  to  indi- 
cate the  change  of  weather  ; a sagacity  that  may  w'ell 
be  allowed  to  a bird,  which,  by  the  vast  height  to 
which  it  soars,  is  enabled  to  perceive  the  distant  alte- 
rations and  motions  in  the  atmosphere.  The  cries 
of  the  Cranes,  during  the  day,  forebode  rain  ; and 
their  noisy  tumultuous  screams  announce  a storm. 
If,  in  a morning  or  evening,  they  rise  upwards,  and 
fly  peacefully  in  a body,  it  is  a sign  of  fine  weather  ; 
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but  if  they  keep  low,  or  alight  on  the  ground,  this 
menaces  a tempest. 

Like  all  odicr  large  birds  (except  the  rapacious 
tribe),  the  Crane  has  much  dUiiculty  in  commencing 
its  ilight.  It  runs  a icw  steps  ; opens  its  wings ; 
mounts  a little  way ; and  then,  having  a clear  space, 
it  displays  its  vigorous  and  rapid  pinions. 

When  the  Cranes  are  assembled  on  the  ground, 
they  are  said  to  set  guards  during  the  night;  and  the 
circumspection  of  these  birds  has  been  consecrated 
in  the  ancient  hieroglyphics,  as  tlie  symbol  of  vigi- 
lance. 

According  to  Kolben,  they  are  often  observed  in 
large  flocks  on  the  marshes  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  says,  he  never  saw  a flock  of  them  on  the 
ground  that  had  not  some  placed,— apparently  as  sen- 
tinels, to  keep  a look  out,  while  the  others  were  feed- 
ing ; and  these,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  immedi- 
ately gave  notice  to  the  rest.  These  sentinels  stand  on 
one  leg;  and,  at  intervals,  stretch  out  their  necks,  as 
if  to  observe  that  all  is  safe.  On  notice  being  given 
of  danger,  the  whole  flock  are  in  an  instant  on  the 
wing.  Kolben  even  tells  us,  that  in  the  night-time 
each  of  the  watching  Cranes,  which  rest  on  their  left 
legs,  “ hold  in  the  right  claw  a stone  of  considerable 
weight ; in  order  that,  if  overcome  by  sleep,  the 
fallino-  of  the  stone  mav  awake  them  !”* 

O * 

Cranes  are  seen  in  France  in  tlie  spring  and  au- 
tumn; but  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  passengers. 
We  are  told  that  they  formerly  visited  the  marshes 
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of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  in  vast  flocks  : 
but  none  have  of  late  been  met  with. — ^The  flesh  is 
black,  tough,  and  bad. 

THE  WHITE  STORK.* 

The  length  of  the  White  Stork  is  about  three  feet. 
The  bill  is  nearly  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a fine  red 
colour.  The  plumage  is  wholly  w’hite  ; except  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes,  which  arc  bare  and  blackish : some 
of  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  back  and  on  the 
wings  arc  black,  dhe  skin,  the  legs,  and  tlie  bare 
part  of  the  thighs,  arc  red. 

liiis  species  is  semi-domestic:  haunting  towns  and 
cities ; and  in  many  places  stalking  unconcernedly 
about  the  streets,  in  search  of  ofFal  and  other  food. 
They  remove  the  noxious  filth,  and  clear  the  fields 
of  Serpents  and  Reptiles.  On  this  account  they  are 
protected  in  Ixoiland,  and  held  in  hiTh  veneration 
by  tlic  rviahomedans  : and  so  greatly  respected  were 
they  in  times  of  old  by  the  Thessalians,  that  to  kill 
one  of  these  birds  was  a crime  expiable  onlv  by  death, 

Bellonius  tells  us  that  ‘‘  the  Storks  visit  Egypt  in 
such  aoundance,  that  tlie  fields  and  meadows  are 
white  Vv’itii  tJjem.  Yet  the  Egyptians  are  not  dis- 
pleased with  this  sight;  as  firoirs  are  venerated  in 
such  numbers  tncrc,  that,  did  not  tlie  Storks  devour 
them,  they  would  over-run  every  tiling.  Besides, 
timy  Uiso  catch  and  eat  Serpents.  Between  Bclba 
and  Gaza,  the  fields  or  Palestine  arc  often  desert  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  Mice  and  Rats;  and, 
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were  they  not  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  could  have 
no  harvest.” 


1 he  disposition  of  the  Stork  is  mild,  neither  shy 
noi  savage:  it  is  an  animal  easily  tamed;  and  maybe 
ti  ained  to  reside  in  gardens,  which  it  will  clear  of  in- 
sects and  reptiles.  It  has  a grave  air,  and  a mourn- 
ful visage  : yet,  when  roused  by  example,  it  shews 
a certain  degree  of  gaiety  ; for  it  joins  the  frolics  of 
children,  hopping  and  playing  with  them  : I saw 

in  a garden  (says  Dr.  Hermann)  where  tlic  children 
were  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  a tame  Stork  join  the 
party  ; run  its  turn  when  touched;  and  distinnuisli 
Ine  child  whose  turn  it  was  to  pursue  the  rest,  so 


well,  as,  along  with  the  others,  to  be  on  its  guard.” 
To  tiiis  bird  the  ancients  ascribed  many  of  the 


moral  virtues;  as  temperance,  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
filial  and  paternal  piety.  The  manners  of  the  Stork 
are  such  as  were  likely  to  attract  peculiar  attention 
from  them.  It  bestows  mudi  time  and  care  on  the 
education  of  its  young,  and  docs  not  leave  them  till 
they  have  strength  sufficient  for  defence  and  support. 
When  they  begin  to  flutter  out  of  the  nest,  the  mo- 
ther bears  them  on  her  wings ; she  protects  them 
from  danger,  and  will  somictimcs  perish  rather  than 
forsake  them.  A celebrated  story  is  current  in  Hol- 
land : that  wdicn  the  city  of  Delft  was  on  lire,  a fe- 
male Stork  in  vain  attempted  several  times  to  carry 
off  her  vouno;  ones  ; and  fmdinc;  that  she  w^as  unable 
to  effect  their  escape,  suffered  herself  to  be  burned 
with  them. 

d’lic  following  anecdote  affords  a singular  instance 
of  sagacity  in  this  bird  : — A wild  Stork  was  brought 
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by  a farmer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh, 
into  his  poultry-yard,  to  be  the  companion  of  a tame 
one  he  had  long  kept  there;  but  the  tame  Stork  dis- 
liking a rival,  fell  upon  the  poor  stranger,  and  beat 
him  so  unmercifully,  that  he  was  compelled  to  take 
wing,  and  with  some  difficulty  escaped.  About 
four  months  afterw^ards,  however,  he  returned  to 
the  poultry-yard,  recovered  of  his  w^ounds  ; and  at- 
tended by  three  other  Storks,  who  no  sooner  alight- 
ed than  they  all  together  tell  upon  the  tame  Stork 
and  killed  him.* 

Storks  are  birds  of  passage,  and  observe  great 
exactness  in  the  time  of  their  autumnal  departure 
from  Europe  to  more  favourite  climates.  They  pass 
a second  summer  in  Egypt  and  the  marshes  of  Bar- 
bary: in  the  former  country  they  pair;  and  lay  again, 
and  educate  a second  brood.  Before  each  of  their 
migrations,  they  rendezvous  in  amazing  numbers. 
They  are  for  a while  much  in  motion  among  them- 
selves; and  after  making  several  short  excursions,  as 
if  to  try  their  w ings,  all  on  a sudden  take  flight  with 
great  silence,  and  with  such  speed,  as  in  a moment 
to  be  out  of  sidit. 

o 

here  the  Rhine  loses  its  majestic  force 
In  Belgi  in  plains, — won  from  ihe  raging  Jeep 
By  cliiigence  amazing,  and  the  strong 
TJjiCOnqucrable  hind  of  Liberty, — 

1 he  Stork-assembly  meets ; for  many  a day 
('onsulting  deep  and  various,  ere  they  take 
'^I’heir  arduous  voyage  thro’  the  liquid  sky. 

An.i  now,  their  route  design’d,  their  leaders  chose, 
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i heir  tribes  a<1justed,  clean’d  tlieir  vicjorous  winorg  • 

And  many  a circle,  many  a short  essay, 

AVheel’d  round  ami  round  ; in  congregation  full 
1 he  figured  flight  ascends,  and  riding  bi^^h 
Th’  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. 

Ihese  birds  are  seldom  seen  farther  north  than 
Sweden : and  though  they  have  scarcely  ever  been 
met  with  in  England,  they  are  so  common  in  Hol- 
land as  to  build  every  where  on  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
wheTe  the  good-natured  inhabitants  provide  boxes 
for  them  to  make  their  nests  in;  and  are  careful  that 
the  birds  suffer  no  injury,  always  resenting  this  as  an 
offence  committed  against  themselves.  Storks  are 
also  common  at  Aleppo ; and  in  plenty  at  Seville,  in 
Spain.  At  Bagdad,  hundreds  of  their  nests  are  said 
to  be  seen  about  the  houses,  walls,  and  trees;  and  at 
Persepolis,  or  Chilmanar,  in  Persia,  the  remains  of 
the  pillars -serve  them  to  build  on,  “ every  pillar  hav- 
ing a nest  on  it.’’* 

During  their  migrations,  they  are  seen  in  vast 
flocks,  Shaw  saw  three  flights  of  them  leaving 
Egypt,  and  passing  over  Mount  Carmel,  each  half  a 
mile  in  breadth;  and  he  says  they  were  three  hour§ 
in  passing  over. 

the  common  heron. t 

This  species,  which  is  very  frequent  in  these  king- 
doms, is  about  three  feet  three  inches  in  lenp^th.  The 


* Fj-yer’s  Travels. 
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bill  is  six  inches  long,  and  of  a dusky  colour.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  are  long,  and  form  an  elegant 
crest.  The  neck  is  white ; the  fore  part  marked 
with  a double  row  of  black  spots.  The  general  co- 
lour of  the  plumage  is  a blue  grey;  with  the  bastard 
wing,  and  greater  quills,  black.  The  middle  of  the 
back  is  almost  bare,  and  covered  by  the  loose  fea- 
thers of  the  scapulars  ; the  feathers  of  the  neck  also 
hang  loose  over  the  breast.  On  each  side,  under  the 
wing  tiiey  are  black.  The  legs  are  of  a dirty  green, 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  middle  claw  is  serrated. 

The  female  has  no  crest,  and  the  feathers  on  the 
breast  are  short. 


Or  all  the  birds  that  are  known,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  enemies  to  the  scaly  tribe.  There 
is,  in  fresh  waters,  scarcely  a lish,  however  large, 
that  the  Heron  will  not  strike  at  and  wound,  though 
unable  to  carry  it  off : but  the  smaller  fry  are  his 
cliief  subsistence  ; these,  pursued  by  their  larger  fel- 
lows of  the  deep,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  shah 
low  waters,  \vliere  they  find  the  Heron  a still  more 
formidable  enemy.  His  method  is  to  wade  as  far 
as  he  can  go  into  the  water,  and  there  patiently  wait 
the  approach  of  liis  prey;  into  which,  when  it  comes 
within  his  sight,  lie  darts  Ills  bill  with  inevitable  aim. 
Willughby  says  he  has  seen  a Heron  that  liad  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  Carp  in  his  belly  at  once;  these 
he  would  digest  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  tiicn  go 
to  liohiiig  again.  “ 1 Iiav'e  seen  a Carp  fhe  continues) 
taken  out  of  a Heron’s  belly,  nine  inches  and  a half  . 
long.  Some  gentlemen  who  kept  tame  Herons,  to 
try  waat  quantity  one  of  them  would  cat  in  a dav 
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have  put  several  smaller  Roach  and  Dace  In  a tub;  and 
they  have  found  him  eat  fifty  in  a day,  one  day  with 
another.  In  this  manner  a single  Heron  will  destroy 
fifteen  hundred  Store  Carp  in  a single  half  year,*” 

The  Heron,  though  he  usually  takes  his  prey  by 
wading  into  the  water, frequently  also  catches  it  while 
on  wing  : but  this  is  only  in  shallow  waters,  where 
he  is  able  to  dart  with  more  certainty  than  in  the 
deeps  ; for  in  this  case,  tliough  the  fish  does,  at  the 
■first  sight  of  its  enemy,  descend,  yet  the  Heron,  with 
liis  long  bill  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  thus  seizes  it  securely.  In  this  manner,  after 
having  been  seen  with  its  long  neck  for  above  a mi- 
nute under  water,  he  will  rise  upon  the  wing  with  a 
Trout  or  an  Eel  struggling  in  his  bill.  The  greedy 
bird,  however,  flies  to  the  shore,  scarcely  gives  it 
time  to  expire,  but  swallows  it  wdiole,  and  then  re- 
turns again  to  his  fishing. 

Heron-hawking  was  formerly  a favourite  diversion 
in  this  kingdom  ; and  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings 
was  incurred  by  any  person  taking  the  eggs  of  this 
bird.  Its  flesh  was  also  in  former  times  much  esteem- 
ed, being  valued  at  an  equal  rate  with  that  of  the 
Peacock. 

In  breeding-time  the  Herons  unite  together  in  large 
societies,  and  build  in  the  highest  trees.  Sometimes 
60  many  as  eighty  have  been  seen  in  one  tree.  The 
nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  a few  rushes 
and  wool,  or  feathers.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  and  of  a pale-green  colour. 


* Willugl.by,  p,  23. 
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If  taken  young,  these  birds  may  be  tamed  ; but 
when  the  old  birds  are  captured,  they  soon  pine 
away,  refusing  every  kind  of  nourishment.’ 

The  different  parts  in  the  structure  of  the  Heron, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life.  It  has  long 
legs  for  the  purpose  of  wading:  a long  neck,  answer- 
able  to  these,  to  reach  its  prey  in  the  water  ; and  a 
wide  throat  to  swallow  it.  Its  toes  are  longc,  and 
armed  with  strong  hooked  talons  ; one  of  which  is 
serrated  on  the  edge,  the  better  to  retain  the  fish, 
llie  bill  is  long  and  sharp:  having  serratures  towards 
the  point,  which  stand  backwards  ; these,  after  the 
prey  is  struck,  act  like  the  barbs  of  a fish-hook,  in 


detaining  it  till  the  bird  has  time  to  seize  it  with  tlie 
claws.  Its  broad,  large,  concave,  and  apparently 
heavy  wings  for  so  small  a body,  are  of  great  use  in 
enabling  it  to  carry  its  load  to  the  nest,  which  is 
sometimesata  great  distance.  Dr.Derham  tellsus,that 
he  has  seen  lying  scattered  under  the  trees  of  a large 
heronry,  fishes  several  inches  in  length,  which  must 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  birds  from  the  distance 
of  several  miles:  and  D’Acre  Barret, Esq.  the  owner 
of  this  heronry,  saw  a large  Eel  that  had  been  con- 
veyed thither  by  one  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
inconvenience  that  it  must  have  experienced  from 
the  fish  writhing  and  twisting  about. 

dlie  body  of  the  Eleron  is  very  small,  and  always 
lean ; and  the  skin  is  said  to  be  scarcely  thicker  than 
what  is  called  goldbeater’s-skin.  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  bird  is  capable  of  long  abstinence ; as  its 
usual  food,  which  is  fish  and  reptiles,  cannot  be  had 
at  all  times.* 


* Penn.  Blit,  Zool,  ii,  422, 
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TKE  GIG  AN  lie  CRANE.* 

This  is  a large  species  ; measuring,  from  tij)  to  tip 
of  the  wings,  nearly  iittcen  feet.  Tlie  bill  is  of  a vast 
Size,  nearly  triangular,  and  sixteen  inches  round  at 
the  base.  Ihe  head  and  neck  are  naked,  except  a 
few  straggling  curled  hairs.  The  feathers  of  the 
back  and  v ings.  are  of  a bluish  a.sh-colour,  and  very 
stout : those  of-  the  breast  are  long.  'I  he  craw 
hangs  down  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  like  a pouclu 
The  belly  is  covered  with  a dirty-white  down  ; and 
the  upper  part  of  the  !>ack  and  shoulders  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  same.  The  legs  and  half  the  thighs 

are  naked  ; and  the  naked  parts  are  full  three  fce't’iii 
length. 

1 he  Gigantic  Crane  is  an  inhabitant  of  Bengal 
and  ( -alcutta,  and  is  sonictiujes  found  on  the  coast 
or  Guinea.  It  arrives  in  the  internal  parts  of  Ben- 
gal before  the  period  of  the  rains,  and  retires  as  soon 
as  the  dry  season  commences.  Its  aspect  is  filthy 
and  disgusting,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  mo^t  useful  birds 
of  these  countries,  in  clearing  them  of  Snakes  and 
noxious  reptiles  and  insects.  It  seems  to  finish  the 
work  begun  by  the  Jackal  and  Vulture:  tlicy  clearing 
aVv  ay  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  these  birds  rcmovinf'' 
tiie  bones  by  swallowing  them  entire. — They  some- 
times  feed  on  fish  : and  one  of  tirem  will  o-enerallv 

devour  as  much  as  would  serve  four  men.  On 
/ 
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Opening  the  body  of  a Gigantic  Crane,  a Land  Toi> 
tolsc  ten  inches  long,  and  a large  black  male  Cat, 
were  found  emire  within  it ; the  former  in  the  craw, 
and  the  latter  in  its  stoinacli. — Being  altogether  un- 
daunted at  the  sight  of  mankind,  they  are  soon  ren- 
dered familiar  ; and  when  fisli  or  other  food  are 
thrown  to  them,  they  catch  them  very  nimbly,  and 
immediately  swallow  them  whole."-^' 

The  Indians  believe  these  Cranes  invulnerable,  and 
that  they  are  animated  by  the  souls  of  the  Brahmins. 
They  are  held  in  the  highest  veneration  both  by  the 
Indians  and  Africans.  Mr.  Ives,  in  atternDtino:  to 

A O 

kill  some  of  them  with  his  srun,  missed  his  shot  se- 
veral  times ; which  the  by-standers  observed  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  telling  him'  triumphantly 
. that  he  might  slioot  at  them  as  lonp-  as  he  jdeased, 
but  he  would  never  be  able  to  kill  them. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  SDccics  men- 

X 

tioned  by  Mr.  Smeathman,  as  being  seen  bv  him  in 
Africa,  He  describes  it  as  full  seven  feet  high,  and 
appearing  at  a distance  not  unlike  a gr-cy-bcch/cd  man  : 
on  the  middle  of  tlie  neck  before  was  a long  conic 
membrane,  like  a bladder,  covered  very  snaringlv 
W'ith  short  down,  and  rising  or  falling  as  the  animal 

00 

moved  its  beak,  but  always  ap  pearing  inllated. 

These  birds  are  found  in  companies;  and  when 
seen  at  a distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  com- 
ir.g  towards  an  observer  (\^diich  they  do  watii  their 
wings  extended),  it  is  said  that  they  mav  easily  be 
mistaken  tor  canoes  on  the  surface  of  a smooth  sea  : 


* Eus.iiat),  Z33. — Pina.  Outlines,  ii.  156, 
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and  when  on  the  sand-banks,  for  men  and  women  pick- 
ing  up  shell-fish  on  the  beach. 

A young  bird  of  this  kind,  about  five  feet  in  height, 
was  brought  up  tame,  and  presented  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Banaiias,  whciC  Pvlr.  Snicatiiman  lived  j and  soon 
became  perfectly  familiar.  It  regularly  attended  the 
hail  at  dinner-time;  placing  itself  behind  its  master’s 
chair,  frequently  before  any  of  the  guests  entered. 
The  servants  were  obliged  to  watch  it  carefully,  and 
to  defend  the  provisions  by  beating  it  off  with  sticks  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  it  would  fre- 
quently snatch  off  something  from  the  table.  It  one 
day  purloined  a whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it  swallow- 
ed in  an  instant. 

It  used  to  fly  about  the  island,  and  roost  very  high 
among  the  silk-cotton  trees  : from  this  station,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  it  could  see  when  the 
dinner  was  carried  across  the  court ; when,  dartino- 
down,  it  would  arrive  early  enough  to  enter  wdth 
some  of  those  who  carried  in  the  dishes. 

When  sitting,  it  was  observed  always  to  rest  itself 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  hind-part  of  the  leg.  It 
sometimes  stood  in  the  room  for  half  an  hour  after 
dinner  ; turning  its  head  alternately,  as  if  listening  to 
the  conversation. 

Its  courage  was  not  equal  to  its  voracity  : for  a 
child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  was  able  to  put  it  to 
flight ; though  it  would  seem  at  first  to  stand  on  the 
defen'sive,  by  threatening  with  its  enormous  bill 
widely  extended,  and  crying  out  with  a loud  hoarse 
voice. 

It  preyed  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  rep- 
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tiles  ; and  though  it  would  destroy  poultry,  it  never 
dared  openly  to  attack  a Hen  with  her  young.  It  was 
known  to  swallow  a Cat  whole;  and  a bone  or  a shin- 
of'beef  being  broken,  served  it  but  for  two  morsels. 

THE  BITTERN.* 

The  Bittern  is  not  so  large  as  the  Common  Heron. 
Its  bill  is  also  weaker,  and  not  more  than  four  inches 
long.  The  rictus  or  gape  is  so  wide,  that  tlie  eyes 
seem  placed  in  the  bill.  The  crown  of  the  head  is 
black  ; the  fcatlrers  on  the  hind-part  forming  a sort 
of  pendent  crest.  The  plumage  is  of  a pale  dull 
yellow,  variously  marked  with  black.  Some  parts 
about  the  winr^s  are  of  a bright  rust-colour,  barred 
wdth  black.  The  tail  is  very  short;  and  the  feathers 
on  the  breast  very  long  and  loose.  The  legs  are  of 
a pale  green  : the  claws  long  and  slender  ; and  the 
inside  of  the  middle  one  serrated;  for  the  better  hold- 
ing of  the  prey. 

This  is  a very  retired  bird;  dwelling  among  tlie 
reeds  and  rushes  of  extensive  marshes,  where  it  leads 
a solitary  life,  hid  equally  from  the  hunter  whom 
it  dreads,  and  the  prey  that  it  watches. — It  continues 
for  whole  days  about  the  same  spot,  and  seems  to  look 
for  safety  only  in  privacy  and  inaction. 

In  the  autumn  it  changes  its  abode  ; always  com- 
mencing its  journey  or  change  of  place  at  sunset.  Its 
precautions  for  concealment  and  security  seem  indeed 


* Synonyms. — Ardea  Stellaris.  — Butor.  — Bittour, 
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altogether  directed  by  care  and  circumspection.  Tt 
usually  sits  in  the  reeds  with  its  head  erect ; by  which 
means,  from  the  great  length  of  the  neck,  it  sees 
over  their  tops,  without  being  itself  perceived  by  the 
■ sportsman. 

Its  principal  food  during’summer  consists  of  Fish 
and  Frogs;  but  in  the  autumn  it  resorts  to  the  woods 
in  pursuit  of  Mice,  which  it  seizes  with  great  dexte- 
rity, and  always  swallows  whole.  About  this  season 
it  usually  becomes  very  fat. 

In  its  general  disposition  it  is  not  so  stupid  as  the 
Heron,  but  it  is  much  more  ferocious.  When  caught, 
it  exhibits  much  rancour,  and  strikes  chiefly  at  tiie 
eyes  of  its  antagonist.  Few  birds  make  so.  cool  a 
defence  : it  is  never  itself  the  aggressor ; but,  if  once 
attacked,  it  figJits  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  If 
darted  on  by  a bird  of  prey,  it  does  not  attempt  to 
escape ; but,  with  its  sharp  beak  erected,  receives 
the  shock  on  the  point,  and  thus  compels  its  enemy 
to  retreat,  sometimes  with  a fatal  wound.  Old 
Buzzards  never  attempt  to  attack  the  Bittern  ; and 
the  common  Falcons  always  endeavour  to  rusli  upon 
it  behind,  while  it  is  on  the  wing. 

AVlicn  wounded  by  the  sportsman,  it  often  makes 
a severe  resistance.  It  docs  not  rci  ii'c;  but  waits  his 
onset,  and  gives  such  vigorous  pushes  witli  liis  bill, 
as  to  wound  the  leg  even  through  the  boot.  Some- 
times it  tiints  on  its  back,  like  the  rapacious  birds, 
and  fi^'-litswiih  botii  its  bill  and  claws.  When  sur- 
prised  by  a Dog,  it  is  said  always  to  throw  itself  into 
this  posture.  Mr.  Markwick  once  shot  a Bittern  in 
frosty  wG.it her : it  fell  on  the  ice,  winch  was  just 
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Strong  enough  to  support  the  Dogs,  and  they  imme- 
diately rushed  forward  to  attack  it ; but  being  only 
wounded,  it  deiended  itself  so  vigorously  tliat  tlic 
Dogs  were  compelled  to  leave  it,  till  it  was  fired-at 
a second  time  and  killed.* 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  the 
males  make  a kind  of  deep  lowing  noise  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings.  I’his  is  supposed  to  be  the  call 
to  the  females  ; and  to  be  produced  by  a loose  mem- 
brane, situated  at  the  divarication  of  the  tracha^a,  ca- 
pable of  great  extension,  which  can  be  filled  with  air 
and  exploded  at  pleasure.  The  noise  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  made  while  the  bird  plunged  its  bill 
into  the  mud  j hence  Tliomson  : 

so  that  scarce 

1 he  Bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulph’d 
'I  o shake  the  soundinor  rnarsh. 

The  nests  are  formed  in  April,  among  rushes  ; and 
almost  close  to  the  water,  though  out  of  its  reach. 
The  female  lays  four  or  five  greenish-brown  ecro-s, 
and  sits  on  them  for  about  twenty-five  days.  The 
y^oung,  when  hatched,  arc  naked  and  ugly,  appear- 
ing almost  all  legs  and  neck : they  do  not  venture 
abroad  till  about  twenty  days  after  extrusion.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  parents  feed  tlicm  with  Snails, 
small  Fish  or  Frogs.  It  is  said  that  the  Hawks, 
which  plunder  the  nests  of  most  of  the  marsli-birds, 
seldom  dare  to  attack  those  of  the  Bittern,  on  ac- 
count of  tlic  old  ones  being  always  on  their  <juard 
to  defend  tlieir  ofisTjrino’. 

1 o 
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A female  Bittern,  that  was  killed  during  the  frost 
in  winter,  was  found  to  have  in  her  stomach  several 

I 

\y arty  Lizards,  quite  perfect,  and  the  remains  of 
some  loads  and  Frogs.  Tliese  were  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  mud,  under  shallow^  w’ater, 
in  the  swamp  where  the  bird  was  shot.* 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  the  Bittern  was 
held  in  great  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  Its 
flesh  lias  much  the  flavour  of  Hare,  and  is  far  from 
being  unpleasant : even  now  the  poulterers  value  this 
bird  at  about  half-a-guinea.  The  hind-claw,  which  is 
remarkably  long,  was  once  supposed  a grand  pre- 
servative for  the  teeth  ; and  w'as  often  set  in  silver, 
and  used  as  a tooth-pick.f 


THE  SNIPE  TRIBE. 

IN  this  tribe  the  bill  is  long,  slender,  weak,  and 
straight.  The  nostrils  are  linear,  and  lodged  in  a 
furrow.  The  head  is  entirely  covered  with  feathers. 
The  feet  have  four  toes  ; the  hind  one  of  which  is 
very  short,  and  consists  of  several  joints. 

THE  W'OODCOCK.| 

The  Woodcock,  during  summer,  is  an  Inhabitant 
of  Norway,  Sw^eden,  Lapland,  and  other  northern 


* L:itliani's  Secoml  Supplement,  p.  300. 
f Penn.  B it,  Zool.  ii.  426,  ^27. 
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countries,  where  it  breeds.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  frosts  commence,  it  retires  southward  to  milder 
climates.  These  birds  arrive  in  Great  Britain  in 
flocks;  some  of  them  in  October,  but  not  in  great 
numbers  till  November  and  December.  They  gene- 
rally take  advantage  of  the  night,  being  seldom  seen 
to  come  before  sun-set.  The  time  of  their  arrival 
depends  considerably  on  the  prevailing  winds  ; for 
adverse  gales  always  detain  them,  they  not  being  able 
to  struggle  with  the  boisterous  squalls  of  the  Northern 
Ocean.  After  their  arrival  in  bad  weather,  they 
have  often  been  seen  so  much  exhausted  as  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  seized  by  the  hand  when  they  alight- 
ed near  the  coast. 

They  live  on  Worms  and  Insects;  which  they 
search  for  with  their  long  bills  in  soft  ground  and 
moist  woods,  feeding  and  flying  principally  in  the 
night.  Ihey  go  out  in  the  evening  ; and  generally 
return  in  the  same  direction,  or  through  the  saute 
glades,  to  their  day  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  them  leave  this  country  about 
the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  IMarch, 
always  pairing  before  they  set  out.  They  retire  to 
the  coast,  and,  if  the  wind  be  fair,  set  out  imme- 
diately ; but  if  contrary,  they  are  often  detained  in 
the  neighbouring  woods  and  lliickets  for  some  time. 
In  this  crisis  the  sportsmen  are  alert,  and  the  whole 
suiiounding  country  echoes  the  discharge  of  guns: 
seventeen  Imace  have  been  killed  by  one  person  in 
a day.  Rut  if  they  are  detained  long  on  the  dry 
heaths,  they  become  so  lean  as  to  be  scarcely  eat- 
able. 1 he  instant  a fair  wind  springs  up,  they  seize 
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the  opportunity  ; and  where  the  sportsman  has  seen 
hundreds  in  one  day,  he  will  even  not  find  a single 
bird  the  next/* 

Very  few  of  them  breed  in  England  ; and  perhaps 
in  those  tliat  do,  it  may  be  owing  to  their  having 
been  so  \^'Ounded  by  the  sportsmen  in  tlie  winter, 
as  to  be  disabled  from  taking  their  long  journey  in 
spring.  I'hey  build  their  nests  on.  the  ground,  ge- 
nerally at  the  root  of  some  tree;  and  lay  four  or  live 
dggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a Pigeon,  of  a rusty 
colour,  and  marked  with  bro^^u■l  spots.  They  are 
remarkably  tame  during  incubation  : a person  wlio 
discovered  a Woodcock  on  its  nest,  often  stood  over, 
and  even  stroked  it  ; notwithstanding  which,  it 
hatched  the  young,  and  in  due  time  disappeared 


with  them. 


A single  bird  was  observed  to  remain  in  a coppice 
beloii<jlntr  to  a gentleman  in  Dorsetshire  through  the 
summer.  The  place,  from  its  shady  and  moist  situ- 
ation, was  well  calculated  to  maintain  it ; vet  bv 
degrees  it  lost  almost  all  its  feathers,  so  that  for  some 
time  it  was  not  able  to  iiy,  and  was  often  caught ; 
but  in  the  autumn  it  recovered  its  feathers  and 
strength,  and  flew,  away .f 

It  has  been  remarked  in  England,  that  for  several 
years  ])asr.  Woodcocks  have  become  very  scarce. 
Tln^  seern.s  to  be  easily  accounted  for.  Sweden,  like 
Ollier  coimlrics,  is  making  a gradual  progress  in  the 
ari:.  of  iuxur\  ; among  whicli  tiie  indulgence  of  the 
pahite  filk  no  undistinguished  place.  The  eggs  of 
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Wild-fowl  have  of  late  become  a great  delicacy  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  encourage  the 
boors  to  find  out  their  nests.  The  egcj^s  of  the  Wood- 
cock  they  are  particularly  fond  of ; and  the  boors 
offer  them  in  large  quantities  for  sale,  in  the  market 
of  Stockholm.  From  this  practice  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  breed,  not  only  of  this  bird,  but  of 
several  of  the  species  of  Grous,  will  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished, if  not  at  last  totally  extirpated. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Europe,  to  whose 
forests  the  Woodcocks  retire  in  the  summer,  never 
eat  them  ; esteeming  their  flesh  unwholesome,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  crops.* 

In  Lancashire,  great  numbers  of  Woodcocks  are 
taken  in  traps  in  moonlight  nights.  Long  parallel 
rows  of  stones  or  sticks,  about  four  or  five  inches 
high,  are  made  on  the  commons  which  they  fre- 
quent. In  these  rows  several  intervals  or  gateways 
are  left,  in  which  the  traps  are  placed.  . When  the 
bird,  running  about  in  search  of  food,  comes  to  one 
of  these  rows,  he  will  not  cross  it,  but  runs  along  the 
side  till  he  comes  to  a gateways  which  he  enters,' an4 
is  then  taken.f 


* Consett,  73. 
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•THE  SANDPIPER  TRIBE, 

THE  Sandpipers  have  a straight  and  slender  bill, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long ; stnall  nostrils ; and 
a slender  tongue.  The  toes  are  divided ; or  are  very 
slightly  connected,  at  the  base,  by  a membrane ; the 
hinder  toe  is  short  and  •weak. 

THE  RUFF  AND  REEVE.* 

Tlie  Rufl'  is  about  a foot  in  length,  with  a bill  ol 

about  an  inch.  The  face  is  covered  with  yellow 

* 

pimples ; and  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck  are 
furnished’  with  long  feathers,  standing  out  some- 
what like  the  ruff  worn  by  our  ancestors  ; a few  of 
these  feathers  stand  up  over  each  eye,  and  appear  not 
unlike  ears.  The  colours  of  the  Rufls  are  in  no  tw'O 
birds  alike;  in  general  they  arc  brownish,  and  barred 
with  black ; though  some  have  been  seen  that  were 
altogether  white.  The  lower  parts  of  the  belly  and 
the  tail  coverts  are  white.  The  tail  is  tolerably  long, 
having:  the  four  middle  feathers  barred  with  black  ; 
the  others  are  pale  brown.  The  legs  are  of  a dull 
yellow,  and  the  claws  black. — The  female,  which  is 
called  the  Reeve^  is  smaller  than  the  male,  of  a brown 
colour,  and  destitute  of  the  ruff  on  the  neck. 

The  male  bird  does  hot  acquire  his  ruff  till  the  se- 
cond season,  being  till  that  time  in  this  respect  like 
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the  female : as  he  is  also  from  the  end  of  June  till  the 
pairing  season,  when  nature  clothes  him  with  the  ruff, 
and  the  red  pimples  break  out  on  his  face  ; but  after 
the  time  of  incubation  the  long  feathers  fall  off,  and 
the  caruncles  shrink  in  under  the  skin  so  as  not  to 
be  discerned. 

These  are  birds  of  passage ; and  arrive  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  East  Riding  ' 
of  \ orkshire,  in  the  spring,  in  great  numbers.  Mr, 
Pennant  tells  us,  that  in  the  course  of  a single  morn- 
ing  there  have  been  above  six  dozen  caught  in  one 
net : and  that  a fowler  has  been  known  to  catch  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  dozen  in  a season. 

Ihe  males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  fe- 
males, and  they  have  many  severe  contentions  for 
their  mates.  The  male  chuscs  a stand  on  some  dry 
bank,  near  a splash  of  water,  round  which  he  runs 
so  often  as  to  make  a bare  circular  patli : the  mo- 
ment a female  comes  in  sight,  all  the  males  within  a 
certain  distance  commence  a general  battle  ; placing 
their  bills  to  the  ground,  spreading  their  ruff,  and 
using  the  same  action  as  a Cock  : and  this  opportu- 
nity is  seized  by  the  fowlers,  who,  in  the  confusion, 
catch  them,  by  means  of  nets,  in  great  numbers. 

An  erroneous  opinion  prevails  very  generally,  that 
Ruffs  when  in  confinement  must  be  fed  in  the  dark 
lest  the  cicirriission  of  light  should  set  tliem  to  fighting, 
Ihe  fact  is,  that  every  bird,  even  when  kept  in  a 
loom,  takes  its  stand,  as  it  would  in  the  open  air  ; 
and  if  another  invades  its  circle,  a battle  ensues.  A 
whole  roomful  of  them  may  be  set  into  fierce  con- 
test by  compelling  them  to  shift  their  stations;  but 
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after  the  disturber  has  quitted  the  place,  they  have 
been  observed  to  resume  their  circles,  and  become 
again  pacific.  In  confinement  their  quarrels  origi- 
nate in  the  circumstance  of  the  pan  containing  their 
food  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  whole 
party  to  feed  without  touching  each  other.  When 
the  food  has  been  divided  into  several  pans,  the  birds 
have  continued  perfectly  quiet. 

The  Reeves  lay  four  eggs,  in  a tuft  of  grass,  about 
the  beginning  of  May;  and  the  young  are  hatched  in 
about  a month. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  what  countries 
these  birds  pass  the  winter.* 

THE  LAPV/ING.f 

This  bird  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion here.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as 
. far  northward  as  Iceland.  In  the  winter  it  is  met 
with  in  Persia  and  Egypt. 

The  chief  food  of  the  Lapwings  is  Worms;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  seen  in  flocks  nearly  co- 
vering the  low  marshy  grounds  in  search  of  these, 
which  they  draw  with  great  dexterity  from  their 
holes.  When  the  bird  meets  with  one  of  those  little 
clusters  of  pellets,  or  rolls  of  earth,  that  are  thrown 
out  by  the  Worm’s  perforations,  it  first  gently  re- 
moves the  mould  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  then 
strikes  the  ground  at  the  side  with  its  foot,  and 


* Penn.  Brit.  Zoo],  H.  457.— Daniel,  ii.  460. 
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steadily  and  attentively  waits  the  issue  : the  reptile, 
alarmed  by  the  shock,  emerges  from  its  retreat,  and 
is  instantly  seized.*  In  the  evening  the  Lapwings 
pursue  a different  plan  : they  run  along  the  grass, 
and  feel  under  their  feet  the  Worms,  which’  now 
come  forth  invited  by  the  coolness  of  the  air.  Thus 
they  obtain  a plentiful  meal ; and  afterwards  wash 
their  -bill  and  feet  in  the  small  pools  or  rivulets. 

“ I have  seen  this  bird  (says  Df;  Latham)  approach 
a Worm-cast,  turn  it  aside,  and,  after  making  two 
or  three  turns  about,  by  way  of  giving  motion  to 
the  ground,  the  Worm  came  out,  and  the  watchful 
bird,  seizing  hold  of  it,  drew  it  forth.”  ] 

They  remain  in  England  the  whole  year.  Tlic 
female  lays  two  eggs  on  the  dry  ground,  near  some 
marsh;  upon  a little  bed  which  she  prepares  of  dry 
grass.  These  are  olive-coloured,  and  spotted  with 
black.  She  sits  about  three  weeks  ; and  the  young 
are  able  to  run  within  two  or  three  days  after  they 
are  hatched. 

The  parent  exhibits  the  greatest  attachment  to 
them  ; and  the  arts  used  by  this  bird  to  allure  Boys 
and  Dogs  from  the  place  where  tliey  are  running, 
are  extremely  amusing.  She  does  not  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  her  enemies  at  the  nest,  but  boldly  pushes 


* To  ascertain  this  circumstance  (says  M.  Balllon),  I employed  the 
same  stratagem : in  a field  of  green  corn,  and  in  the  garden,  I beat  the 
earth  for  a shoit  time,  and  I Saw  the  Worms  coming  out.  I pressed  down 
a stake,  which  I then  turned  in  all  directions  to  shake  the  soil:  this  me- 
thod succeeded  still  quicker ; the  W^orms  crawled  out  in  crowds,  even  at 
the  distance  of  a fathom  from  the  stake.”  ' *'  -r  , • 

t Synopsis. 
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out  to  meet  them.  When  as  near  as  she  dare  ven- 
ture, she  rises  from  the  ground  with  a loud  scream- 
ing voice,  as  if  just  flushed  from  hatching,  though : 
probably  at  the  same  time  not  within  a hundred 
yards  of  her  nest.  She  now  flies  with  great. clamour 
and  apparent  anxiety;  whining  and  screaming  round 
the  invaders,  striking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and 
sometimes  fluttering  as  if  she  was  wounded.  To 
complete  the  deception,  she  becomes  still  more  cla- 
morous as  she  retires  from  the  nest.  ' If  very  near, 
she  appears  altogether  unconcerned ; and  her  cries 
cease  in  proportion  as  her  fears  are  augmented. 
When  approached  by  Dogs,  she  flies  heavily,  at  a 
little  distance  before  them,  as  if  maimed ; still  voci- 
ferous, and  still  bold,  but  never  offering  to  move 
towards  the  quarter  where  her  young  are  stationed. 
The  Dogs  pursue  in  expectation  every  moment  of 
seizing  the  parent,  and  by  this  means  actually  lose 
the  young;  for  the  cunning  bird,  having  thus  drawn 
them  off  to  a proper  distance,  exerts  her  powers,  and 
leaves  her  astonished  pursuers  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity 
of  her  flight. 

• There  are  few  reader^  acquainted  in  any  degree 
'with  the  country,  who  wdll  not  recollect  how  justly 
the  following  lines  describe  the  manners  of  this  bird: 

——Hence,  around  the  head 
Of  wand’ring  swains,  the  white-wing’d  Plover  wheels 
JTer  sounding  flight ; and  then  directly  on, 

In  long  excursion,  skims  the  level  lawn, 

'I’o  tempt  him  fro rn  her  nest. 

t * ' t 

The  following,  anecdote  exhibits  the  domestic  na- 
ture  of  the  Lapwing  ;^us  well  as  the  art  with  w^hich  it 
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conciliates  tlie  regard  of  animals  materially  differing 
from  itself,  and  generally  considered  as  hostile  to 
every  species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  T.  wo  Lapwings 
were  given  to  a clergyman,  who  put  tliem  into  his 
^rarden  ; one  soon  died,  but  the  other  continued  to 
pick  up  such  food  as  the  place  afforded,  till  winter 
deprived  it  of  its  usual  supply.  Necessity  soon  com- 
pelled it  to  draw  nearer  the  house  ; by  which  it  gra- 
dually became  familiarized  to  occasional  interruptions 
from  the  family.  At  length  one  of  the  servants,  when 
she  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  back-kitchen  with  a 
light,  observed  that  the  Lapwing  always  uttered  his 
cry  of  “ Pee~zuit”  to  obtain  admittance.  He  soon 
grew  more  familiar  : as  the  winter  advanced,  he  ap- 
proachedas  far  as  the  kitchen;  but  with  much  caution, 
as  that  part  of  the  house  was  generally  occupied  by  a 
Dog  and  a Cat,  whose  friendship,  however,  the  Lap- 
wing at  length  conciliated  so  entirely,  that  it  was  his 
regular  custom  to  resort  to  the  fireside  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dark,  and  spend  the  evening  and  night  with  liis 
two  associates,  sitting  close  by  them,  and  partaking  of 
the  comforts  of  the  warmth.  As  soon  as  spring  ap- 
peared, he  discontinued  his  visits  to  the  house,  and 
betook  himself  to  tlie  garden  ; but  on  the  approach 
of  winter  he  had  recourse  to  his  old  shelter  and 
friends,  who  received  him  very  cordially.  Security 
was  productive  of  insolence ; wdiat  Was  at  first  ob- 
tained with  caution,  was  afterw'ards  taken  without 
reserve:  he  frequently  amused  himself  with  washing 
in  the  bowl  v/hich  was  set  for  the  Dog  to  drink  out 
of ; and  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  shewed 
marks  of  the  greatest  indignation  if  either  of  his 
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companions  presumed  to  interrupt  him.  He  died 
in  the  asylum  he  had  thus  chosen,  being  choaked 
with  something  that  he  picked  up  from  the  hoor.^ 


THE  PLOVER  TRIBE. 

MOST  of  these  birds  are  found  about  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  torrents ; 
but  two  of  the  English  species,  the  Norfolk,  and  the 
Golden  Plover,  frequent  heaths  and  moors. — They 
have  a straight,  somewhat  cylindrical  and  obtuse 
bill,  seldom  longer  than  the  head.  The  feet  are 
formed  for  running  j with  three  toes,  all  placed  for- 
wards. 

THE  bOTTEREL.t 

The  length  of  the  Dotterel  Is  about  ten  inches. 
The  bill  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  and  is  black.  The 
forehead  Is  mottled  with  brown  and  grey  : the  top 
of  the  head  is  black ; and  over  each  eye  there  is  an 
arched  line  of  white,  which  passes  to  the  hind  part 
of  the  neck,  d he  cheeks  and  throat  arc  white  ; the 
back  and  wings  are  of  a light  brown  inclining  to 
olive,  each  feather  margined  with  pale  rust  colour. 
The  fore  part  of  the  neck  is  sui rounded  by  a broad 
band  of  a light  olive  colour,  l>ordered  below  with 
wliitc.  The  breast  is  of  a pale  dull  orange ; the  mid- 


• Bewick’s  Birds,  u.  326. 

f Synonyms. — Charadrlus  Moiinelhis.  Linn. — Petit  Pluvier  ou 
GnignareJ.  Buff.— Birds,  334. — Penn.  Brit.  Zool,  ii.  tab.  73. 
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die  of  the  belly  black ; and  the  rest  of  the  belly  and 
the  thicrhs  are  of  a reddish  white.  The  tail  is  olive 
brown,  black  near  the  end,  and  tipped  with  white ; 
and  the  outer  feathers  are  margined  with  white. 
The  legs  are  of  a dark  olive. 

These  birds  are  migratory : appearing  in  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten,  about  the  end  of  April ; and  staying  all 
May  and  June,  when  they  become  very  fat,  and  are 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  They  are  found  in 
tolerable  plenty  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Derbyshire ; but  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  they 
are  scarcely  known.  They  are  supposed  to  breed 
among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum** 
berland. 

The  Dotterel  is  in  its  manners  a very  singular 
bird,  and  may  be  taken  by  the  most  simple  artifice. 
The  country  people  are  said  sometimes  to  go  in  quest 
of  it,  in  the  night,  with  a lighted  torch  or  candle : 
and  the  bird  on  these  occasions  wall  mimic  the 
actions  of  the  fowder  wath  great  archness.  When 
he  stretches  out  an  arm,  it  stretches  out  its  wing  ; 
if  he  moves  a foot,  it  moves  one  also ; and  every  other 
motion  it  endeavours  to  imitate.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity that  the  fowler  takes  of  entangling  it  in  his 
net.  Willughby  however  cites  the  followang  case  : 
— Six  or  seven  persons  usually  went  in  company  to. 
catch  Dotterels.  When  they  found  the  bird,  they  set 
their  net  in  an  advantageous  places  and  each  of  them 
holding  a stone  in  either  hand,  they  got  behind  it,  and 
striking  the  stones  often  one  against  the  other,  rous- 
ed it  from  its  natural  sluggishness,  and  I y degrees 
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drove  It  into  the  net.  The  more  certain  method  of 
the  gun  has  of  late  nearly  superseded  both  these  arti- 
fices. 

THE  LONG-LEGGED  OR  STILT  PLOVER.* 

Of  the  Stilt  Plover  Mr.  White  has  given  us  a very 
pleasing  description : In  the  last  week  of  April 

1779,  five  of  these  most  rare  birds  (which  arc  too 
uncommon  to  have  obtained  an  English  name,  but 
are  known  to  naturalists  by  the  terms  himantopus^  or 
loripes^  or  Charadrius  himantopus)  were  shot  upon 
the  verge  of  Frensham-pond;  a large  lake  belonging 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lying  between 
Woolmer-forest  and  the  town  of  Farnham,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  The  pond-keeper  says  there 
were  three  brace  in  the  flock;  but  that  after  he  had 
satisfied  his  curiosity,  he  suffered  the  sixth  bird  to 
remain  unmolested. 

‘‘  One  of  these  specimens  I procured  ; and  found 
the  length  of  the  legs  to  be  so  extraordinary,  that  at 
first  sight  one  might  have  supposed  the  shanks  had 
been  fastened  on,  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
beholder : they  were  legs  in  caricatura ; and  had 
we  seen  such  proportions  on  a Chinese  or  Japan 
screen,  we  should  have  made  large  allowance  for  the 
fancy  of  the  draughtsman. 

‘‘  These  birds  are  of  the  Plover  family,  and  might 
with  propriety  be  called  the  Stilt  Plovers.  My  spe- 
cimen, when  drawn  and  stuffed  with  pepper,  weighed 


* Synonyms. — Charadrius  himantopus.  Linn — Echasse.  Buff.— 

Long  legs,  -Long-legged  Plover-  Penn,— StWt  Plover.  JVhite. 
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only  four  ounces  and  a quarter,  though  the  naked 
part  of  the  tliigh  measured  three  inches  and  a half. 
Hence  we  may  safely  assert  that  these  birds  exhibit 
weight  for  inches,  and  have  incomparably  the 
greatest  length  of  legs  of  any  known  bird.  The 
Flamingo^  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  long-legged 
birds,  and  yet  it  bears  no  manner  of  proportion  to 
the  Himantopus  : for  a cock  Flamingo  weighs,  at  an 
average,  about  four  pounds  avoirdupois ; and  his 
legs  and  thighs  measure  usually  about  twenty  inches. 
But  four  pounds  are  fifteen  times  and  a fraction 
more  than  four  ounces  and  a quarter  ; and  if  four 
ounces  and  a quarter  have  eight  inches  of  legs,  four 
pounds  must  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches 
and  a fraction  of  legs,  or  somewhat  more  than  ten 
feet’;  such  a monstrous  proportion  as  the  world  never 
saw  !*  If  we  try  the  experiment  in  still  larger  birds, 
the  disparity  would  increase.  It  must  be  matter  of 
great  curiosity  to  see  the  Stilt  Plover  move  ; to  ob- 
serve how  it  can  wield  such  a length  of  lever  with 
such  feeble  muscles  as  the  thighs  seem  to  be  furnish- 
'ed  with.  At  best,  one  should  expect  it  to  be  but  a 
bad  walker : but  what  adds  to  the  wonder  is,  that  it 
has  no  back  toe.  Now,  without  that  steady  prop  to 
support  its  steps,  it  must,  theoretically,  be  liable  to 
perpetual  vacillations,  and  seldom  able  to  preserve 
the  true  centre  of  gravity. 


* It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  White  appears  to  have  calcu- 
lated the  weights  of  these  birds  unfairly  ; the  Plover  after  it  was  stuffed, 
and  the  Flamingo  from  a perfect  bird  ; which,  in  the  comparison  of  weights, ' 
will  make  a difference  extremely  material. 
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These  long-legged  Plovers  are  birds  of  South 
Europe,  and  rarely  visit  our  island : and  when  they 
do,  are  wanderers  and  stragglers,  and  impelled  to 
make  so  distant  and  northern  an  excursion  from  mo- 
tives or  accidents  for  which  wc  are  not  able  to  ac- 
count.*^ 

This  bird  is  common  in  Egypt  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  where  it  feeds  on  flies  and  other 
insects. 


THE  FLAMINGO  TRIBE. 

• 

THE  Flamingoes  combine  the  'characters  of  the 
two  Linnaean  orders  the  Waders  and  the  Swimmers.* 
They  have  long  neck  and  legs.  ■ Their  bill  is  thick, 
large,  and  bending  in  the  middle.  The  higher  part 
of  the  upper  mandible  is  keel-shaped ; the  lower  com- 
pressed. The  edges  of  the  upper  mandible  are 
sharply  indented ; those  of  the  lower  transversely 
furrowed*  The  nostrils  are  covered  above  with  a 
thin  plate,  and  are  pervious.  *.  The  tongue  is  car- 
tilaginous, and  pointed  at  the  end ; the  middle  part 
is  muscular  ; and  the  upper  part  aculeated.  The 
neck  is  long.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  of  great 
length  : the  feet  are  webbed  ; and  the  back  toes  very 
small. 
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THE  RED  FLAMINGO.* 

The  body  of  the  Red  Flamingo  is  about  the  size 
pf  that  of  a Goose  ; but  its  legs  and  neck  are  of  such 
an  extraordinary  length,  that  when  it  stands  erect  it 
is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height.  The  body  is  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  those  parts 
of  America  that  arc  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled.  Here 
it  is  said  to  live  in  a state  of  society,  and  under  better 
polity  than  most  others  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

When  the  Europeans  first  visited  America,  they 
found  the  Flamingoes  on  the  shores  tame  and  gentle, 
and  no  way  distrustful  of  mankind.  When  the  fow- 
ler had  killed  one,  the  Vest  of  the  flock,  instead  of 
attempting  to  fly,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  their  com- 
panion in  a kind  of  fixed  astonishment : another 
and  another  shot  was  discharged,  and  thus  the 
fowler  often  levelled  the  whole  flock,  without  one  of 
them  attempting  to  escape.!  Now,  however,  they 
regard  us  with  aversion  : wherever  they  haunt,  one 
of  the  number,  it  is  said,  is  always  appointed  to  watch 
while  the  rest  are  employed  in  feeding ; and  the  mo- 
ment he  perceives  the  least  danger,  he  gives  a loud 
scream,  in  sound  not  much  unlike  a trumpet,  and 
instantly  the  whole  flock  is  on  wing.  They  feed  in 
silence;  but  when  thus  roused,  they  all  join  in  the 
noise,  and  £.11  the  air  with  their  screams. 

Their  nest  is  of  a singular  construction : it  is 


* Synonyms. — Phoenicopterus  ruber.  lAnn. — Flamant. 
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formed  of  mud,  in  the  shape  of  a hillock,  with  a ca- 
vity at  the  top  : in  this  the  female  generally  lays  twq 
white  eggs,  of  the  size  of  those  of  a Goose,  but 
longer.  The  hillock  is  of  such  a height  as  to  admit 
of  the  bird’s  sitting  on  it,  or  rather  standing,  as  her 
legs  are  placed  one  on  each  side  at  full  length.  Lin- 
nteus  tells  us  that  she  will  sometimes  lay  her  eggs  on 
a projecting  part  of  a low  rock,  if  it  happens  to  be 
sufficiently  convenient  to  admit  of  the  legs  being 
placed  in  this  manner  on  each  side. 

It  is  not  till  a long  time  after  they  are  hatched,  that 
the  young  are  able  to  fly ; but  they  can  previously 
run  with  amazing  swiftness.  They  are  sometimes 
caught  at  this  age ; and,  very  different  from  the  old 
ones,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away,  and 
are  easily  tamed.  In  five'  or  six  days  they  become 
familiar,  and  even  eat  out  of  the  hand ; and  they 
drink  a surprising  quantity  of  sea-water.  But  though 
easily  rendered  domestic,  it  is  difficult  to  rear  them  ; 
as  they  are  apt  to  decline,  from  the  want  of  their  na- 
tural subsistence. 

Flamin^^oes  are  often  met  with  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Old  Continent  ; and,  except  in  the  breeding 
time,  are  generally  found  in  great  flocks.  When 
seen  at  a distance,  they  appear  like  a regiment  of  sol- 
diers ; being  often  ranged  alongside  of  one  another 
on  the  borders  of  rivers,  searching  for  food,  which 
consists  principally  of  small  fish  and  water  insects — 
these  they  take  by  plunging  the  bill  and  part  of  the 
head  into  the  water ; and  from  time  to  time^dram- 
pling  the  bottom  with  their  feet,  to  disturbTIie'mud 
in  order  to  raise  up  their  prey.  In  feeding,  tliey  are 
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said  to  twist  their  neck  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
upper  part  of  their  bill  is  applied  to  the  ground. 

These  beautiful  birds  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  who  often  used  them  in  their  grand  saerk 
iices  and  sumptuous  entertainments.  Their  flesh  is 
thought  tolerably  good  food  : and  the  tongue  was 
looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  among  the  most  de- 
licate of  all  eatables:  Pliny,  Martial,  and  many  other 
writers,  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  commem 
dation. 

t 
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the;  duck  tribe  * 

THE  bill  in  this  tribe  (which  comprehends  Swans 
and  Geese,  as  weU  as  Ducks)  is  strong,  broad,  flat, 
and  generally  furnished  at  the  end  with  a kind  of 
nail : the  edsies  of  the  mandibles  are  marked  with 
iiharp  serratures.  The  nostrils  are  small  and  oval. 
The  tongue  is  broad,  having  the  edges  fringed  near 
the  base.  The  toes  are  four  in  number,  three  before 
aaid  one  behind  ; the  middle  one  is  the  longest. 

the  whistling  SWAN.t 

The  Whistling  or  Wild  Swan  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  tame  species.  The  bill  is  three  inches  long; 
yellowish  white  to  the  middle,  but  black  at  the  end. 
The  whole  plumage  is  white;  and  the  legs  are  black. 


* The  order  of  Swimmers  commences  here. — In  the  birds  of  this  or- 
der, the  bill  is  smooth,  obtuse  at  the  point,  and  covered  with  a membrana- 
ceous sKin.  The  legs  are  short  and  compressed  j and  the  feet  formed  for 
swimming,  the  toes  being  connected  by  a membrane.— —The  most  familiar 
tribes  are  the  Ducks,  Auks,  Penguins,  Petrels,  Pelicans,  Guillemots, 
Gulls,  and  Terns.— These  live  chiefly  in  the  water,  leeding  on  fish, 
worms,  and  aquatic  plants.  They  are  for  the  most  part  polygamous  ; 
and  make  their  nests  among  reeds  or  in  moist  places.  Tlie  young,  though 
soon  able  to  seek  their  own  food,  are  for  some  time  led  about  and  protect- 
ed by  the  mother.  The  females  lay  many  eggs  5 and  while  sitting,  are  fed 
by  the  males.  The  flesh  of  many  of  the  species  is  eatable,  but  that  of 
some  of  them  is  rank  and  oily. 

■tSyNONYMs. — Anrs  Cygnus.  Cygne sauvage,  — Wild 

Swan,  Elk,  Hooper.  Whistling  Swan.  Latham, 
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Tills  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  re- 
gions ; never  appearing  in  England  except  in  hard 
winters,  when  flocks  of  five  or  six  are  now  and  tlftn 
seen.  Martin  says,  that  in  the  month  of  October, 
Swans  come  in  great  numbers  to  Lingey,  one  of  the 
Western  Isles,  and  continue  there  till  March,  when 
they  return  northward  to  breed.  A few  continue  in 
Mainland,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  and  breed  in  the  little 
islands  of  the  fresh-water  lochs  ; but  the  principal 
part  of  them  retire  at  the  approach  of  spring.  They 
are  called  the  Countryman’s  Almanack;  for  their 
quitting  the  isle  is  said  to  presage  good  weather,  and 
their  arrival  the  reverse.* 

In  Iceland,  these  birds  are  an  object  of  chace.  In 
the  month  of  August  they  lose  their  feathers  to  such 
a degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  fly.  The  natives,  at  that 
season,  resort  in  great  numbers  to  the  places  where 
they  most  abound;  and  are  accompanied  with  Dogs, 
and  active  and  strong  Horses,  trained  to  the  sport, 
and  capable  of  passing  nimbly  over  the  boggy  soil 
and  marshes.  The  Swans  will  run  as  fast  as  a tole- 
rably fleet  Horse.  The  greater  number  are  taken  by 
the  Dogs ; which  are  taught  to  seize  them  by  the 
neck — a mode  of  attack  that  causes  them  to  lose  their 
balance,  and  become  an  easy  prey. 

Notwithstanding  their  size,  these  birds  are  so  ex- 
tremely swift  on  the  wing,  when  in  full  feather,  as 
to  make  them  more  difllcult  to  shoot  than  almost 
any  other ; it  being  frequently  necessary  to  aim  ten 
or  twelve  feet  before  their  bills.  This,  however,  is 


Martin's  Voyage  to  the  Western  Isles,  71, 
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only  when  they  are  flying  before  the  wind  in  a brisk 
gale  ; at  which  time  they  seldom  proceed  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  a hundred  miles  an  hour  : but  when  fly- 
ing across  the  wind  or  against  it,  they  are  not  able  to 
make  any  great  progress.* 

This  soecies  has  several  distinctions  from  that 

A 

called  by  us  the  Tame  Swan  : but  the  most  remark- 
able one  is,  the  strange  form  of  the  windpipe ; which 
falls  into  the  chest,  then  turns  back  like  a trumpet, 
and  afterwards  makes  a second  bend  to  join  the  lungs. 
By  this  curious  construction,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
utter  a loud  and  shrill  note.  The  other  Swan,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  most  silent  of  all  the  feathered 
tribes ; it  can  do  nothing  more  than  hiss,  which  it 
does  on  receiving  any  provocation. — The  vocal  Swan 
emits  its  loud  notes  only  when  flying,  or  calling : its 
sound  is,  whoogh^j^joegb^  very  loud  and  shrill,  but 
not  disagreeable  when  heard  high  in  the  air  and  mo- 
dulated by  the  winds.  The  Icelanders  compare  it  to 
the  notes  of  the  violin : they  hear  it  at  the  end  of 
their  long  and  gloomy  winter,  w^hen  the  return  of  the 
Swans  announces  also  the  return  of  summer ; every 
note  therefore  must  be  melodious  which  presages  a 
speedy  thaw,  and  a release  from  their  tedious  con- 
finement. 

It  was  from  this  species  alone  that  the  ancients  de- 
rived their  fable  of  the  Swanks  being  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  melody.  Embracing  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine,  they  made  the  body  of  this  bird  the 
mansion  of  the  souls  of  departed  poets ; and  then 
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attributed  to  the  birds  the  same  faculty  of  harmony 
which  they  had  thus  possessed  in  a pre-existent  state. 
And  the  vulgar,  not  distinguishing  between  sweet- 
ness of  numbers  and  melody  of  voice,  thought  that 
real  w^hich  w'as  only  intended  figuratively. — The 
Mute  or  Tame  Swan  never  frequents  the  Padus; 
“ and  I am  almost'  equally  certain,  (says  Mr.  Pen- 
nant,) that  it  never  was  seen  on  the  Cayster,  in 
I.ydia;  each  of  them,  streams  celebrated  by  the  poets 
for  the  great  resort  of  Sw^ans.  The  Padus  w^as  styled 
Oloriferiis  ^vom  the  numbers  of  these  birds  which  fre- 
quent its  waters ; and  there  are  few  of  the  poets, 
either  Greek  or  I/atin,  who  do  not  make  them  its 
inhabitants.”* 

THE  TAME  OR  MUTE  SW’'AN.f 

The  Mute  Swans  are  found  wild  in  Russia  and 
Siberia : in  England  they  are  very  common  in  a do- 
mestic state.  They  are  seen  in  great  plenty  on  the 
'Hiames ; where  they  are  esteemed  royal  property, 
and  it  is  accounted  felony  to  steal  their  eggs.  In  the 
reign. of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Swans  were  held  in 
such  estimation,  that  “ no  person  who  did  not  pos- 
sess a freehold  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  five  marks” 
was  permitted  to  keep  any. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  elegance  with 
which  the  Swan  rows  Itself  along  in  the  w^ater,  throw- 
ing itself  into  the  proudest  attitudes  imaginable  be- 


* Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  a6i. 
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fore  the  spectators ; and  there  is  not  perhaps  in  ali 
nature  a more  lively  or  striking  image  of  dignity 
and  grace.  In  the  exhibition  of  its  form,  we  see  no 
broken  or  harsh  lines,  no  constrained  or  abrupt  mo- 
tions, but  the  roundest  contour  and  the  easiest  tran- 
sitions imaginable  : the  eye  wanders  over  every  part 
with  pleasure,  and  every  part  takes  new  grace  with 
new  postures. 

The  Swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet. 

It  exhibits,  however,  but  an  inelegant  appearance  on 
land. 

The  Swan  will  swum  faster  than  a man  can  walk,. 
It  is  very  strong,  and  at  times  extremely  fierce : it 
has  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  throw  dowm 
and  trample  upon  youths  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age ; and  an  old  Swan,  we  are  told,  is  able  to 
break  the  leg  of  a man  wdth  a single  stroke  of  its 
wing. — A female,  while  in  the  act  of  sitting,  ob- 
served a Fox  swimming  towards  her  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  : she  instantly  darted  into  the  water,  and, 
having  kept  him  at  bay  for  a considerable  time  with 
her  wings,  at  last  succeeded  in  drowning  him  ; after 
which,  in  the  sight  of  several  persons,  she  returned 
in  triumph.  This  circumstance  took  place  at  Pensy, 
in  Buckinghamshire.* 

Swans  are  very  long-lived,  sometimes  arriving  at 
the  great  age  of  a hundred  years.  Ihe  flesh  of  the 
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old  birds  is  hard  and  ilhtasted;  but  that  of  the  young, 
or  Cygnets,  was  formerly  much  esteemed : at  pre- 
sent, Cygnets  are  fattened  near  Norwich,  but  chiefly 
for  the  tables  of  the  corporation  of  that  place.  Per- 
sons who  have  property  on  the  river  there,  take  the 
young  birds  and  send  them  to  some  one  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation,  to  be  fed  ; and  for  hi^ 
trouble  he  is  paid  about  half-a-guinea bird.  They 
were  a few  years  ago  valued  at  a guinea  a-piece;  but 
when  sold,  they  now  bring  much  more. 

At  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire,  there  was  formerly 
a noble  swannery,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Ilches- 
ter,  where  six  or  seven  hundred  birds  were  kept ; 
but  from  the  mansion  being  almost  deserted  by  the 
family,  this  collection  has  of  late  years  been  much 
diminislied.  I he  royalty  belonged  anciently  to  the 
abbot,  and  previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
nasteries they  were  frequently  above  double  this 
number. 

• 

The  Swan  makes  its  nest  of  grass,  among  reeds; 
and  in  February  begins  to  lay,  depositing  an  egg  every 
other  day  tijl  there  are  six  or  eight.  These  occupy 
six  weeks  m harching.  Dr.  Latham  says,  he  knows 
two  females  that  for  three  or  four  years  past  have 
agreed  to  associate ; and  have  had  each  a brood 
yearly,  bringing  up  together  about  eleven  young: 
they  sit  by  turns,  and  never  quarrel.* — When  in 

danger,  the  old  birds  carry  off  the  young  ones  on 
tlicir  backs. 


* Second  Supplemciitj  34.2. 
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Is  about  the  size  of  the  Common  Goose.  The 
upper  mandible  of  the  bill  is  scarlet,  and  the  lower 
one  whitish.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  white  ; except  the  first  ten  quills  of  the  wings, 
which  are  black  with  white  shafts.  The  young  are 
of  a blue  colour,  till  they  are  a year  old.  The  legs 
are  red. 

These  birds  are  very  numerous  about  Hudson’s 
Bay ; where  they  are  migratory,  going  farther  north- 
ward to  breed.  They  are  also  found  in  the  northern 
parts  oCthe  Old  Continent. 

The  Snow  Geese  have  so  little  of  the  shyness  of  the 
other  species,  that  they  are  taken  in  the  most  ridicu- 
lous manner  imaginable,  about  Jakut,  and  the  other 
parts  of  Siberia  which  they  frequent.  The  inhabit- 
ants place  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a great  net, 
in  a straight  line ; or  else  Torm  a hovel  of  skins 
sewed  together.  This  done,  one  of  - the  company 
dresses  himself  in  the  skin  of  a white  rein-deer,  ad- 
vances towards  the  flock  of  Geese,  and  then  turns 
back  towards  the  net  or  hovel;  and  his  companions 
go  behind  the  flock,  and  by  making  a noise,  drive 
them  forward.  The  simple  birds  mistake  the  man  in 
white  for  their  leader,  and  follow  him  within  reach 
of  the  net ; which  is  suddenly  pulled  down,  and  cap- 
tivates the  whole.  Vv^hen  he  chuses  to  conduct  them 
even  into  the  hovel,  they  follow  in  the  same  manner; 


* Synonyms. — Anas  Hyperborea,  Lh'n, — White  Brant.  La^vson. 
—Snow  Goose.  Penn, 
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he  creeps  in  at  a hole  left  for  that  purpose,  and  out 
at  another  on  the  opposite  side  which  he  closes  up. 
The  Geese  follow  him  throus^h  the  first ; and  as  soon 
as  they  are  in,  he  passes  round  and  secures^very  one 
of  them.* — In  that  frozen  climate  they  afford  great 
subsistence  to  the  natives ; and  the  feathers  are  an 
article  of  commerce.  Each  family  will  kill  thousands 
in  a season;  which,  after  being  plucked  and  gutted, 
are  flung  in  heaps  into  holes  dug  for  that  purpose, 
and  are  covered  only  with  earth.  The  mould  freezes, 
and  forms  over  them  an  arch  ; and  whenever  the 
family  have  occasion  to  open  one  of  these  maga- 
zines, they  find  their  provisions  perfectly  sweet  and 
good.f 

THE  WILD  GOOSE. I 

t 

These  Geese  inhabit  the  fens  of  England  ; and 
are  supposed  not  to  migrate,  as  they  do  in  many 
countries  on  the  continent.  They  breed  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire  : they  have  seven  or  eight 
young ; which  are  sometimes  taken,  and  are  easily 
rendered  tame. 

They  are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred,  flying  at  very  great  heights,  and  seldom 


* Mr.  Hearne,  in  his  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  p.  440,  says,  that 
if  these  be  the  same  birds  as  the  Snow  Goose  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  they  must 
vary^nuch  in  their  manners  j for  there  they  are  the  shyest  and  most  wa'ch- 
fiil  of  all  the  species  of  Geese,  never  suffering  a person  to  approach  them 
within  two  or  three  gun-sho's. 

■f-  Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  II.  272. 
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resting  by  day.  Their  cry  is  frequently  heard  while 
they  are  imperceptible  from  their  distance  above. 
Whether  this  be  their  note  of  mutual  encouragement, 

o z 

or  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  respiration, 
seems  somewhat  doubtful ; but' they  seldom  exert  it 
when  they  alight  in  their  journeys.  On  the  ground 
they  always  arrange  themselves  in  a line,  and  seem 
to  descend  rather  for  rest  than  refreshment ; for, 
having  continued  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two, 
one  of  them  with  a long  loud  note  sounds  a kind  of 
signal  to  which  the  rest  always  punctually'"  attend, 
and  rising  in  a group  they  pursue  their  journey  with 
alacrity.  Their  flight  is  conducted  with  vast  regu- 
larity : they  always  proceed  either  in  a line  a-breast, 
or  in  two  lines  joining  in  an  angle  at  the  middle.  In 
this  order  they  generally  take  the  lead  by  turns  ; the 
foremost  falling  back  in  the  rear  when  tired,  and  the 
next  in  station  succeeding  to  his  duty.* — Their 
track  is  generally  so  high,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  reach  them  from  a fowling-piece  ; and  even  when 
this  can  be  done,  they  file  so  equally  that  one  dis- 
charge very  seldom  kills  more  than  a single  bird. 

They  breed  in  the  plains  and  marshes  about  Hud- 
son’s Bay  in  North  America : in  some  years  the 
young  ones  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers  ; and 
at  this  age  they  are  easily  tamed.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  singular,  that  they  will  never  learn  to  eat 
corn,  unless  some  of  the  old  ones  are  taken  along  with 
them  ; which  may  be  done  when  these  are  in  a moult- 
ing state. 


* Pontoppidan,  ii.  74. 
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Our  common  Tame  Goose  is  nothing  more  than 
this  species  in  a state  of  domestication. 

1 hese  birds  are  no  where  kept  in  such  vast  quan- 
tities as  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnsliira  ; several  persons 
there  having  as  many  as  a thousand  breeders.  They 
are  bred  for  the  sake  of  their  quills  and  feathers;  for 
'{.vhich  they  are  stripped  while  alive,  once  in  tlie  year 
lor  their  quills,  and  no  less  than  live  times  for  the 
feathers  : the  first  plucking  commences  about  Lady- 
day,  for  both  ; and  the  other  four  are  between  Lady- 
day  and  Michaelmas.  It  is  said  that  in  general  the 
birds  do  not  suffer  very  much  from  this  operation; 
except  cold  weather  sets  in,  which  then  kills  great 
numbers  of  them.  The  old  Geese  submit  quietly  to 
be  plucked,  but  the  young  ones  are  very  noisy  and 
unruly.  Mr.  Pennant  says  he  once  saw  this  business 
performed,  and  observed,  that  even  Goslins  of  only 
six  weeks  old  were  not  spared — for  their  tails  were 
plucked,  as  he  was  told,  to  inure  them  early  to  the 
custom.  The  possessors,  except  in  this  cruel  prac- 
tice, treat  their  birds  with  c;rcat  kindness:  lodirinf»’ 
them  very  often  even  in  the  same  room  with  them- 
selves. 

These  Geese  breed  in  general  only  once  a-ycar,  but 
if  well  kept  they  sometimes  hatch  twice  in  a season. 
During  their  sitting  each  bird  has  a space  allotted  to 
it,  in  rows  of  wicker  pens  placed  one  above  another; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  go'zzard^  or  goose-herd^  wdio 
has  the  care  of  them,  drives  the  whole  flock  to  w^ater 
twdee  a-day,  and,  bringing  them  back  to  their  habi- 
tations, places  every  bird  (without  missing  one)  in 
its  own  nest. 
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It  is  scarcely  credible  what  numbers  of  Geese  arc 
driven  from  the  distant  counties  to  London  for  sale : 
frequently  two  or  three  thousand  in  a drove  ; and 
in  the  year  1783  one  drove  passed  through  Chelms- 
ford, in  their  way  from  Suffolk  to  London,  that  con- 
tained above  nine  thousand. 

However  simple  in  appearance,  or  awkward  in 
gesture,  the  Goose  may  be,  it  is  not  without  many 
marks  both  of  sentiment  and  understanding.  Tlie 
courage  with  which  it  protects  its  young  and  de- 
fends itself  against  the  ravenous  birds,  and  certain 
instances  of  attachment  and  even  of  gratitude  which 
have  been  observed  in  it,  render  our  general  con- 
tempt of  the  Goose  ill-founded.  This  I shall  con- 
firm by  relating  an  instance  of  Avarm  affection, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  Comte  de  Buffbn  by 
a man  of  veracity  and  information.  The  following 
are  nearly  his  own  words  : — There  were  two  Gan- 
ders, a grey  and  a white  one  (the  latter  named  ’Jac^ 
quot)j  with  three  females.  The  males  were  perpetu- 
ally contending  for  the  company  of  these  dames. 
When  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  it  assumed  the 
direction  of  them,  and  hindered  its  rival  from  ap- 
proaching. He  who  was  the  master  during  the  night, 
would  not  yield  the  next  morning  ; and  the  two 
galants  fought  so  furiously,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
be  speedy  in  parting  them.  It  happened  one  day, 
that  being:  drawm  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden  by 
their  cries,  I found  them  with  their  necks  entwined, 
striking  their  wings  with  rapidity  and  astonishing 
force ; the  three  females  turned  round,  as  wishing 
to  separate  them,  but  without  effect  j at  last  the 
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white  Gander  was  worsted,  overthrown,  and  mal- 
treated, by  the  other.  I parted  them  ; liappily  for 
the  white  one,  as  he  would  otherwise  have  lost  his 
life.  Then  the  conqueror  began  screaming  and  gab- 
bling, and  clapping  his  wings  ; and  ran  to  join  his 
mistresses,  giving  each  a noisy  salute,  to  which  the 
three  dames  replied,  ranging  themselves  at  the  same 
time  round  him.  Meanwhile  poor  Jacquot  was  in  a 
pitiable  condition  ; and,  retiring,  sadly  vented  at  a 
distance  his  doleful  cries.  It  was  several  days  before 
he  recovered  from  his  dejection;  during  which  time  I 
had  sometimes  occasion  to  pass  through  the  court 
where  he  strayed.  I saw  him  always  thrust  out  from 
society;  and  whenever  I passed,  he  came  gabbling  to 
me.  One  day  he  approached  so  near,  and  shewed  so 
much  friendship,  tliat  I could  not  help  caressing  him, 
by  stroking  with  my  hand  his  back  and  neck ; to 
which  he  seemed  so  sensible,  as  to  follow  me  into  the 
entrance  of  the  court.  Next  day,  as  I again  passed, 
he  ran  to  me,  and  I gave  him  ,the  same  caresses  ; 
with  which  alone  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  seemed, 
by  his  gestures,  to  desire  that  I should  introduce 
him  to  his  mates.  I accordingly  led  him  to  their 
quarter ; and,  upon  his  arrival,  he  began  his  voci- 
ferations, and  directly  addressed  the  three  dames, 
who  failed  not  to  answer  him.  Immediately  his  late 
victor  sprung  upon  Jacquot.  I left  them  for  a mo- 
ment; the  grey  one  was  always  the  stronger:  I took 
part  with  my  Jacquot,  who  was  under  ; I set  him 
over  his  rival ; he  was  thrown  ; I set  him  up  again. 
In  this  way  they  fought  eleven  minutes;  and,  by 
the  assistance  which  I gave  him,  he  at  last  obtain- 
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ed  the  advantage,  and  got  possession  of  the  three" 
dames.  When  my  friend  Jacquot  saw  himself  mas- 
ter, he  would  not  venture  to  leave  his  females,  and 
therefore  no  longer  came  to  me  when  I passed  : he 
only  gave  me  at  a distance  many  tokens  of  friend- 
ship, shouting  and  clapping  his  wings  ; but  would 
not  quit  his  companions,  lest,  perhaps,  his  rival 
should  take  possession.  Things  went  on  in  this  way 
till  the  breedim^:  season,  and  he  never  rabbled  to  me 
but  at  a distance.  When  his  females,  however,  began 
to  sit,  he  left  them,  and  redoubled  his  friendship  to 
me.  One  day,  having  followed  me  as  far  as  the  ice- 
house at  the  top  of  the  park,  the  spot  where  I must 
necessarily  part  with  him  in  pursuing  my  way  to  a 
wood  at  half  a league  distance,  I shut  him  . in  the 
park.  He  no  sooner  saw  himself  separated  from 
me,  than  he  vented  strange  cries.  However,  I went 
on  my  road  ; and  had  advanced  about  a-third  of  the 
distance,  when  the  noise  of  a heavy  flight  made  me 
turn  my  head  : I saw  my  Jacquot,  only  four  paces 
from  me.  He  followed  me  all  the  way,  partly  on  foot, 
partly  on  wing;  getting  before  me  and  stopping  at 
the  cross-paths  to  see  which  way  I should  take.  Our 
journey  lasted  from  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  in  the  evening ; and  my  companion  followed 
me  through  all  the  windings  of  the  wood,  without 
seeming  to  be  tired.  Alter  this,  he  attended  me 
every  where,  so  as  to  become  troublesome  ^ foi  I 
was  not  able  to  go  to  any  place  without  his  tiacing 
my  steps,  so  that  one  day  he  even  came  to  find  me 
in  the  church.  Another  time,  as  he  was  passing  by 
the  rector’s  window,  he  heard  m^  talking  in  the 
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loom  ; and,  as  he  found  the  door  open,  he  entered, 
climbed  up  stairs,  and  marching  in,  gave  a loud 

exclamation  of  joy,  to  the  no  small  affright  of  the 
family. 

“ I am  sorry,  in  relating  such  interesting  traits  of 
my  good  and  faithful  friend  Jacquot,  when  I reflect 
that  it  was  myself  that  first  dissolved  the  pleasing 
connection  ; but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  separate 
him  from  me  by  force.  Poor  Jacquot  fancied  him- 
self as  free  in  the  best  apartments  as  in  his  own;  and 
after  several  accidents  of  this  kind,  he  was  shut  up, 
and  1 saw  him  no  more.  His  inquietude  lasted  above 
a year,  and  he  died  from  vexation.  He  was  become 
as  dry  as  a bit  of  wood,  as  I am  told;  for  I would 
not  see  him : and  his  death  was  concealed  from  me 
for  more  than  two  months  after  the  event.  Were 
I to  1 ecount  all  the  friendly  Incidents  between  me 
and  poor  Jacquot,  I should  not  for  several  days  have 
done  writing.  He  died  in  the  third  year  of  our 
friendship,  aged  seven  years  and  two  months.’’* 

THE  BERNACLE  GOOSE. f 

The  bill  of  this  bird  is  very  short  and  black, 
crossed  with  a flesh-coloured  mark  on  each  side. 
Part  of  the  head,  the  chin,  throat,  under-parts,  and 
upper  tail-coverts,  are  white ; and  the  rest  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  beginning  of  the  back,  are 


BufFun’s  Birds,  vol.  6,  p.  38.  note. 
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black.  The  thighs  are  mottled.  Round  the  knee^ 
the  feathers  are  black ; and  the  lower  feathers  of  the 
back  are  the  same,  edged  with  white.  The  wing- 
coverts  and  scapulars  are  blue-grey ; the  ends  black, 
fringed  with  white  at  the  tip.  The  rump,  tail,  and 
legs,  are  black. 

The  Bernacle  Geese  are  not  uncommon  on  many 
of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  this  kingdom, 
in  winter;  but  they  are  scarce  in  the  south, and  only 
seen  in  inclement  seasons.  They  leave  our  island  in 
February,  and  retire  northward  to  breed. 

Of  all  the  marvellous  productions  which  igno- 
rance, ever  credulous,  has  so  long  substituted  for 
the  simple  and  truly  wonderful  operations  of  nature, 
the  most  absurd,  and  yet  not  the  least  celebrated,  is 
the  assertion  of  the  growth  of  these  birds,  in  a kind 
of  shell,  called  Lepas  anatifera  (Goose-bearing  shell), 
on  certain  trees  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the 
Orknevs,  or  on  the  rotten  timbers  of  old  ships. 

Of  the  numerous  writers  wdio  have  mentioned 
and  credited  these  circumstances,  I shall  extract  only 
the  accounts  of  three,  who  all  speak  positively  upon 
the  subject.  One  of  these,  Maier,  who  has  wTitteii 
a treatise  expressly  on  this  bird,  says,  that  it  certainly 
originates  from  shells:  and,  what  is  still  more  won- 
derful, that  he  himself  opened  a hundred  of  i\\Q  Goose- 
hccirin^  shells  in  the  Orkneys,  and  found  in  ad  of 
them  the  rudiments  ot  the  bird  completely  formed. 

Our  countryman,  Gerard,  is  anothei  wiitei  on 
this  point  ; his  account  of  the  wonderful  transioi- 
matlon  I shall  insert  in  his  own  w oids,  although 
tliey  have  already  been  often  quoted  : — What  oui 
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eyes  have  seen,  and  our  hands  have  touched,  wc 
shall  declare.  There  is  a small  island  in  Lancashire, 
called  the  Pile  &f  Foulders^  wherein  are  found  broken 
pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have 
been  cast  thither  by  shipwrecks ; also  the  trunks 
and  bodies,  with  the  branches,  of  old  and  rotten 
trees,  cast  up  there  likewise ; whereon  is  found  a 
certain  spume  or  froth,  that  in  time  breedeth  into 
certain  shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  Muscle,  but 
sharper  pointed,  and  of  a whitish  colour,  one  end 
whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even 
as  the  fish  of  Oysters  and  Muscles  are  ; the  other 
end  is  made  fast  unto  the  belly  of  a rude  mass  or 
lump,  which  in  time  cometh  into  the  shape  and  form 
of  a bird.  When  it  is  perfectly  formed,  the  shell 
gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that  appcareth  is  the 
aforesaid  lace  or  string  ; next  cometh  the  legs  of  the 
bird  hanging  out ; and,  as  it  groweth  greater,  it 
openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  has  all 
come  forth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill.  In  a short 
space  after,  it  cometh  to  full  maturity,  and  falletli 
into  the  sea;  where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and 
groweth  to  a fowle,  bigger  than  a Mallard  and  lesser 
than  a Goose,  having  black  legs,  and  bill  or  beake, 
and  feathers  black  and  white,  spotted  in  such  man- 
ner  as  our  Mag-pie,  called  in  some  places  Pie-annet^ 
which  the  people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name 
than  Tree-goose  ; which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those 
places  adjoyning,  do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that 
one  of  die  best  is  bought  for  three-pence.  For  the 
truth  hereof,  if  any  doubt,  may  it  please  them  to 
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repair  to  me,  and  I shall  satisfy  them  by  the  testlmo** 
jQies  of  ffood  witnesses/’ 

O 

The  following  is  Sir  Robert  Murray’s  account  of 
the  Bernacle,  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ; — “ In  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  the 
West  Ocean  throws  upon  their  shores  great  quanti- 
ties* of  very  large  weather-beaten  timber  ; the  most 
ordinary  trees  are  fir  and  ash.  Being  in  the  island 
of  East,  I saw  lying  upon  the  shore  a cut  of  a large 
fir-tree,  of  about  two  feet  and  a half  in  diameter, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  which  had  lain  so  long 
out  of  the  water,  that  it  was  very  dry  ; and  most  of 
the  shells  that  had  formerly  covered  it  were  worn  or 
rubbed  off.  Only  on  the  parts  that  lay  next  the 
ground,  there  still  hung  multitudes  of  little  shells  : 
they  were  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  Muscle- 
shells.  This  Barnacle-shell  is  thin  about  the  edges, 
and  about  half  as  thick  as  broad.  Every  one  of  the 
shells  hath  some  cross  seams  or  sutures,  which,  as  I 
remember,  divide  it  into  five  parts. — These  parts 
are  fastened  one  to  another,  with  such  a film  as 
Muscle-shells  are. 

“ These  shells  are  hung  at  the  tree  by  a neck, 
longer  than  the  shell ; of  a kind  of  filmy  substance, 
round  and  hollow,  and  creased  not  unlike  the  w ind- 
pipe of  a Chicken : spreading  out  broadest  where 
it  is  fastened  to  the  tree,  from  wduch  it  seems  to 
draw^  and  convey  the  matter  wdiich  serves  for  the 
growth  and  vegetation  of  the  shell  and  little  bird 

within  it. 

“ In  every  shell  that  I opened,  I found  a perfect 
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Sea-fowl : the  little  bill,  like  that  of  a Goose  ; the 
eyes  marked  j the  head,  neck,  breast,  wing,  tail,  and 
feet,  formed  j the  feathers^  every  where  perfectly 
shaped  and  blackish-coloured ; and  the  feet,  like  those 
of  other  water-fowl,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance.’* 

Few  subjects  seem  to  have  been  more  circum- 
stantially related,  or  to  rest  on  better  evidence,  than 
the  above : so  natural  to  man  is  credulity,  which 
passes  all  bounds  where  the  prodigy  of  an  event 
takes  firm  hold  of  the  imagination  and  lays  tHe  un- 
derstanding asleep.  Such  are  part  of  the  wild  chi- 
meras that  have  been  detailed  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Bernacles  ; and  as  these  fables  once  enjoyed 
great  celebrity,  and  were  admitted  by  very  many 
authors,  I have  been  induced  to  relate  them  here, 
only  to  shew  how  contagious  are  the  errors  of  science, 
and  how  prone  are  men  to  the  fascinations  of  the 
marvellous. 

THE  CANADA  GOOSE* 

Is  a bird  somewhat  bigger  than  the  tame  Goose. 
The  bill,  the  head,  and  the  neck,  are  black ; and 
under  the  throat  there  is  a broad  white  band,  like  a 
crescent.  The  breast,  the  upper  part  of  the  belly, 
the  back,  and  wing-coverts,  are  dusky  brown  ; the 
lower  parts  of  the  neck  and  belly,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts,  white.  1 he  quills  and  tail  are  black,  and 
the  legs  dark  lead-colour. 

Ihe  Canada  Geese  inhabit  the  further  parts  of 
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North  America.  Immense  flocks  appear  annually 
in  the  spring  in  Hudson’s-bay,  and  pass  more  to  the 
north  to  breed ; and  return  southward  in  the  autumn. 
Ihe  English  at  Hudson’s-bay  depend  greatly  on 
Ocese,  ot  this  and  other  kinds,  for  their  support ; 
and  in  favourable  years  they  often  kill  three  or  four 
thousand,  which  they  salt  and  barrel.  Their  arrival  is 
impatiently  waited — it  is  the  harbinger  of  the  spring, 
and  that  month  is  named  by  the  Indians  the  Gi?os^ 
Moon. 

The  Enp^lish  settlers  send  out  their  servants,  as  well 
as  the  Indians,  to  shoot  these  birds  on  their  passage. 
It  is  in  vain  to  pursue  them ; the  men  therefore 
form  a row  of  huts  made  of  boughs,  at  musquet* 
shot  distance  from  each  other,  and  placed  in  a line 
across  the  vast  marshes  of  the  country.  Each  hovel, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  stand,  is  occupied  by  only  a single 
person.  These  attend  the  flight  of  the  birds  ; on  the 
approach  of  which  they  mimic  their  cackle  so  well, 
that  the  Geese  will  answer,  wheel, and  come  nearer  the 
stand.  The  sportsman  remains  motionless,  and  on 
Jiis  knees,  with  his  gun  cocked  the  whole  time  ; and 
never  fa*es  till  he  can  perceive  the  eyes  of  the  Goose. 
He  fires  as  they  are  going  from  him ; then  picks  up 
another  vun  that  lies  by  liim.and  discharo;es  that  also. 
'Hie  Geese  that  lie  has  killed,  he  sets  up  on  sticks,  as 
if  alive,  to  decoy  others ; he  also  makes  artificial 
birds  for  the  same  purpose.  In  a good  day  (for  they 
fly  in  very  uncertain  and  unequal  numbers)  a single 
Indian  will  kill  two  hundred.— Notwithstanding  each 
species  of  Goose  has  a different  call,  yet  the  Indians 
are  admirable  in  their  imitation  of  every  one.* 


* Penn.  Aict.  Zool.  ii.  i66. 
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THE  EIDER  DUCK.* 

This  species  Is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mon  Duck.  Its  bill  is  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
forehead  and  cheeks  advance  far  into  the  base.  In 
the  male,  the  feathers  of  part  of  the  head,  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  tail,  are 
black,  as  are  also  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  ; and 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white.  The  legs 
are  green.  The  female  is  of  a reddish  brown,  vari- 
ously marked  with  black  and  dusky  streaks.  It  is 
principally  found  in  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land. 

In  Iceland,  the  Eider  Ducks  generally  build  their 
nests  on  small  islands  not  far  from  the  shore  ; and 
sometimes  even  near  the  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
who  treat  them  with  so  much  attention  and  kind- 
ness, as  to  render  them  nearly  tame. — Sometimes 
two  females  will  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  in 
' which  case  they  always  agree  remarkably  welL 

As  long  as  the  female  is  sitting,  the  male  continues 
on  watch  near  the  shore ; but  as  soon  as  the  young 
are  hatched,  he  leaves  them.  The  mother,  however, 
remains  with  them  a considerable  time  afterwards. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  her  manner  of  IcaJins:  them 
out  of  the  nest,  almost  as  soon  as  they  creep  from 


* Synonyms. — Anns  Mollissima.  Li?m. — Oye  a Duvet)  on  Eider* 
Huff. — Eider,  or  Cutlihei  t Duck.  U'iUughb)\ — Great  Biac.k,  ami  White 

Duttk.  Ed’war'cls. — Co!k-  Marthu — Duntur  Goose.  Sibbald. Penn, 
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the  eggs.  Going  before  them  to  the  shore,  they 
trip  after  her:  and,  when  she  comes  to  the  water- 
side, she  takes  them  on  her  back,  and  swims  a few 
yards  with  them ; when  she  dives,  and  the  young 
ones  are  left  floating  on  the  surface,  and  are  obliged 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  seldom  seen 
afterwards  on  land. 

From  these  birds  is  produced  the  soft  down  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  eider^  or  edder  down. 
This  they  pluck  from  their  breasts  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  to  line  their  nests  ; making  with  it  a soft 
bed  for  their  young.  When  the  natives  come  to  the 
nest,  they  carefully  remove  the  female,  and  take  away 
the  superfluous  down  and  eggs  ; after  this  they  re- 
place the  female  : she  then  begins  to  lay  afresh,  and 
covers  her  eggs  with  new  down,  which  she  plucks 
from  her  body  ; when  this  is  scarce,  or  she  has  no 
more  left,  the  male  comes  to  her  assistance,  and  co- 
vers the  eggs  with  his  down,  which  is  white  and 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  female.  When 
the  young  ones  leave  the  nest,  which  is  about  an 
hour  after  they  are  hatched,  it  is  once  more  plun- 
dered. 

The  best  down,  and  the  most  eggs,  are  got  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  their  laying ; and  it  has 
generally  been  observed,  that  they  lay  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  in  rainy  weather. — One  female,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  laying,  generally  gives  half  a pound 
of  down  ; which,  however,  is  reduced  one-half  after 
it  is  cleansed.* 


* Von  Troil,  143. 
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The  eider-down  is>  of  such  value,  when  In  its 
purity,  tliat  it  is  sold  in  Lapland  for  two  rix-dollars 
a pound.  It  is  extremely  soft  and  warm  ; and  so 
light  and  expansive,  that  a couple  of  handfuls 
squeezed  together  are  sufficient  to  fill  a down  quilt, — ■ 
a covering  like  a feather-bed,  used  in  those  cold  coun- 
tries instead  of  a common  quilt  or  blanket.* 

There  are  generally  exported  from  Iceland,  every 
year,  by  the  Iceland  Company  at  Copenhagen,  1 500 
or  2©oo  pounds  weight  of  down,  cleansed  and  un- 
cleansed, exclusive  of  what  is  privately  exported  by 
foreigners.  In  the  year  1750,  this  company  sold 
so  much  in  quantity  of  this  article,  as  produced 
3747  rix-dollars,  besides  what  was  sent  directly  to 

Gluckstadt.f 

The  Greenlanders  kill  these  birds  with  darts; 
pursuing  them  in  their  little  boats,  watching  their 
course  by  the  air  bubbles  when  they  dive,  and  always 
striking  at  them  when  they  rise  to  the  surface 
wearied.  The  flesh  is  valued  as  food,  and  their  skins 
are  made  into  warm  and  comfortable  under-gar- 
ments, 

THE  WILD  DUCK.§ 

Wild  Ducks  frequent  the  marshy  places  in  many 
parts  of  this  kingdom ; but  no  where  in  greater 
plenty  than  in  Lincolnshire,  where  prodigious  num- 


* Conset,  77.  f Von  Troil.  J Penn.  Arct.  Zool.  ii.  177, 
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bers  are  annually  taken  in  the  decoys.  In  only  ten 
decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet,  as  many 
as  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  have  been  caught 
in  one  season. 

A decoy  is  a pond  generally  situated  in  a marsh, 
so  as  to  be  surrounded  with  wood  or  reeds,  and  if 
possible  with  both,  to  prevent  the  birds  which  fre^ 
quent  it  from  being  disturbed.  In  this  pond  the 
birds  sleep  during  the  day ; and  as  soon  as  the  even- 
ing sets  in,  the  decoy  rises  (as  it  is  termed),  and  the 
wild  fowd  feed  during  the  night.  If  the  evening  is 
still,  the  noise  of  their  wings  during  flight  is  heard 
at  a great  distance,  and  is  a pleasing  though  somer 
what  melancholy  sound.  The  decoy-ducks  (which  are 
either  bred  in  the  pond-yard,  or  in  the  marshes  ad-, 
jacent  ; and  which,  although  they  fly  abroad,  regu- 
larly return  for  food  to  the  pond,  and  mix  with  the 
tame  ones  that  never  quit  the  pond)  are  fed  with 
hemp-seed,  oats,  and  buck-wheat.— In  catching  tlie 
wild  birds,  hemp-seed  is  thrown  over  the  skreens  to 
allure  them  forward  into  the  pipes ; of  which  there 
are  several,  leading  up  a narrow^  ditch,  that  closes  at 
last  with  a funneUiet.  Over  these  pipes^  which  grow 
narrower  from  the  first  entrance,  there  is  a conti- 
nued arch  of  netting,  suspended  on  hoops.  It  is 
necessary,  to  liave  a pipe  for  almost  every  wind  that 
can  blow,  as  on  that  circumstance  it  depends  which 
pipe  the  fowl  will  take  to.  The  decoy-man  likewise 
alw'ays  keeps  to  the  lee'ward  of  the  wild  fowl : and 
burns  in  his  mouth  or  hand  a piece  of  Dutch  turf\ 
that  his  effluvia  may  not  reach  them  ; for  if  they 
once  discover  by  the  smell  that  a Man  is  near,  they 
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all  instantly  take  flight.  Along  each  pipe  are  placed 
reed  skreens^  at  certain  intervals,  to  prevent  him  from 
being  seen  till  he  thinks  proper  to  shew  himself,  or 
the  birds  are  passed  up  the  pipe^  to  which  they  are 
led  by  the  trained  Ducks  (who  know  the  decoy- 
man’s  whistle),  or  are  enticed  by  the  hemp-seed.  A 
Dog  is  sometimes  used ; who  is  taught  to  play  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  skreens,  at  the  di- 
rection of  his  master.  The  fowl,  roused  by  this  new 
object,  advance  towards  it,  while  the  Dog  is  playing 
still  nearer  to  the  entrance  of  the  pipes ; till  at  last  the 
decoy-man  appears  from  behind  the  skreens,  and  the 
wild-fowl,  not  daring  to  pass  by  him,  and  unable  to 
fly  off  on  account  of  the  net  covering  the  hoops,  press 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  funnel-net  which  termi- 
nates upon  the  land,  where  a person  is  stationed 
ready  to  take  them.  The  trained  birds  return  back 
past  the  decoy-man,  into  the  pond  again,  till  a repe- 
tition of  their  services  is  required.  The  general 
season  for  catching,  is  from  the  latter  end  of  October 
till  February.  There  is  a prohibition,  by  act  of  par- 
liament, against  taking  them  between  the  first  of 
June  and  the  first  of  October. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  have,  in  the  fens, 
an  annual  driving  of  the  young  Ducks,  before  they 
took  wing.  Numbers  of  people  assembled,  who 
beat  a vast  tract,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a net, 
placed  at  the  spot  where  the  sport  was  to  terminate. 
By  this  practice  (which  however  has  been  abolished 
by  parliament,)  as  many  as  a hundred  and  seventy- 
four  dozen  have  been  known  to  be  taken  in  one  day.* 


* Daniel,  ii.  4.69. — Latham. 
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Wild  Ducks  are  very  artful  birds.  They  do  not 
always  build  their  nest  close  to  thewater  ; but  often 
at  a good  distance  from  it ; in  which  case  the  female 
will  take  the  young  in  her  beak,  or  between  the  legs, 
to  the  water.  They  have  been  known  sometimes  to 
lay  their  eggs  in  a high  tree,  in  a deserted  Magpie  or 
Crow’s  nest ; and  an  instance  has  likewise  been  re- 
corded of  one  being  found  at  Etchingham,  in  Sussex, 
sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  in  an  oak,  at  the  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground : the  eggs  were 
supported  by  some  small  twigs,  laid  crossways. 

We  are  informed,  that  at  Bold,  in  Lancashire,  there 
were  formerly  great  quantities  of  Wild  Ducks,  dur- 
ing the  summer-time,  in  the  ponds  and  moat  near 
the  Hall.  These,  it  is  said,  used  regularly  to  be  fed. 
A man  beat  with  a stone  on  a hollow  wooden  vessel, 
and  immediately  the  Ducks  would  come  round  him. 
He  scattered  corn  among  them,  which  they  gathered 
with  as  much  quietness  and  familiarity  as  might  be 
expected  from  tame  Ducks.  As  soon  as  they  had 
finished  their  repast,  they  returned  to  their  accus- 
tomed haunts.* 

Prodigious  numbers  of  these  birds  are  taken  by 
decoys,  in  Picardy  in  France,  particularly  on  the 
.river  Somme.  It  is  customary  there,  to  wait  for  the 
flock’s  passing  over  certain  known  places;  when  the 
sportsman,  having  a wicker  cage  containing  a quan- 
tity of  tame  birds,  lets  out  one  at  time,  which  entic- 
ing the  passengers  within  gun-shot,  five  or  six  are 
often  killed  at  once,  by  an  expert  marksman.  They 


* Leigh’s  Natural  History  of  Cheshire,  See.  163. 
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are  now  and  then  also  taken  by  hooks,  baited  with 
raw  meat,  which  the  birds  swallow  w^hile  swimminsr 

O 

on  the  water. 

Other  methods  of  catching  Ducks  and  Geese  are 
peculiar  to  certain  nations : one  of  these,  from  its  sin- 
gularity, seems  worth  mentioning.  A person  wades 
into  the  water  up  to  the  chin ; and  having  his  head 
covered  with  an  empty  calabash^  approaches  the  place 
where  the  Ducks  are  : which,  not  regarding  an  ob- 
ject of  this  kind,  suffer  the  man  freely  to  mix  with 
the  flock;  when  he  has  only  to  pull  them  by  the  legs 
under  the  water,  one  after  another,  and  fix  them  to 
his  belt,  till  he  is  satisfied ; returning  as  unsuspect- 
ed by  the  remainder  as  when  he  first  came  amonJ>* 

o 

them.*  T-his  curious  method  is  frequently  prac- 
tised on  the  river  Ganges,  the  earthen  vessels  of  the 
Gentoos  being  used  instead  of  calabashes.  These 
vessels  are  what  the  Gentoos  boil  their  rice  in:  after 
having  been  once  used,  they  are  looked  upon  as  de- 
filed, and  are  thrown  into  the  river  as  useless : the 
Duck-takers  find  them  convenient  for  their  purpose; 
as  the  Ducks,  from  seeing  them  constantly  float 
down  the  stream,  look  upon  them  as  objects ‘not  to 
be  regarded. 

• The  Chinese  make  great  use  of  Ducks,  but  prefer 
the  tame  to  the  wild  ones.  It  is  said  that  the  major 
part  of  the  Ducks  in  China  are  hatched  by  artificial 
heat.  The  eggs,  being  laid  in  boxes  of  sand,  are 
placed  on  a brick  hearth,  to  which  is  given  a proper 
heat  during  the  time  required  for  hatching.  The 


* Navarette’s  Account  of  China,  in  Churchill’s  Voyages,  i.  45. 
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Ducklings  are  fed  with  Craw^-fish  and  Crabs,  boiled 
and  cut  small,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  boiled 
rice  ; and  in  about  a fortnight  they  are  able  to  shift 
for  themselves.  The  Chinese  tlien  provide  them  an 
old  step-mother^  who  leads  them  where  they  are  to 
find  provender  ; being  first  put  on  board  a sampane^ 
or  boat,  which  is  destined  for  their  habitation  ; and 
from  which  the  wTole  flock,  often  to  the  amount  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  go  out  to  feed,  and  return  at 
command.  This  method  is  used  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  (for  in  the  colder  months  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed ;)  and  is  so  far  from  a novelty,  that  it  may  be 
every  where  seen:  but  more  especially  about  the  time 
of  cutting  the  rice,  and  gleaning  the  crop;  when  the 
masters  of  the  Duck-sampanes  row  up  and  down  the 
river,  according  to  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
food,  which  is  found  in  plenty,  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  on 
the  rice  plantations,  as  they  are  overflowed  at  high 
water.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Ducks  obey 
their  masters;  for  some  thousands,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent boats,  will  feed  at  large  on  the  same  spot,  and 
on  a signal  given  will  follow  their  leader  to  their  re- 
spective sampanes,  without  a single  stranger  being 
found  among  them.  This  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
if  w’e  consider  the  number  of  inhabited  sampanes^ 
on  the  Tigris  ; supposed  to  be  no  less  than  forty  thou- 
sanely  which  are  moored  in  rows  close  to  each  other, 
with  here  and  there  a narrow  passage  for  boats  to 
sail  up  and  dowm  the  river.  The  Tigris  at  Canton 


* Samparieis  a common  name  for  a boat : the  inhabited  ones  contain  each 
a separate  family,  of  which  they  are  the*  only  dwelling  j and  many  of  the 
Chinese  pass  almost  their  whole  lives  in  this  mnnntr  on  the  water. 
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is  somewhat  wider  than  the  Thames  at  London ; and 
the  whole  river  is  there  covered  in  this  manner  for 
the  extent  of  at  least  a mile. 


THE  AUK  TRIBE. 

THE  Auks  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  They  breed  in  holes  which  they 
sometimes  dig  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks ; and  lay  but  one  egg.  They  generally  rest 
in  these  holes  during  the  night.  Their  feet  are 
placed  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  makes 
some  of  the  species  stand  with  their  heads  almost 
upright.  In  their  manners  they  generally  appear 
very  stupid. 

The  bill  is  strong,  thick,  convex,  and,  except  in 
a very  few  species,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and 
crossed  with  transverse  furrows.  The  nostrils  are 
linear,  and  situated  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bill. 
They  have  three  toes,  all  placed  forw'ard. 

THE  PUFFIN  AUK.* 

This  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
bill  is  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  much  compressed 
on  the  sides;  and  nearly  an  inch  and  a half  deep  at  the 
base,  from  whence  both  mandibles  tend  to  a point. 


* Synonyms — AIca  Aictica.  L\nn. — Macarenx. 

Penn, — Couherneb,  Willughby. — Bowger.  Martin. 
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which  is  a little  curved:  across  these  are  oblique  fur- 
rows : the  half  of  the  bill  next  the  point  is  red;  and 
that  next  the  base  blue^grey.  The  top  of  the  head, 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plumage,  are  black ; which  colour  passes  also, 
round  the  throat  like  a collar.  The  sides  of  the 
head,  the  chin,  and  all  the  under  parts,  are  white. 
The  legs  are  orange. 

The  Puffin  Auks  appear  in  some  parts  of  our  coast 
in  the  beginning  of  April.  Their  first  employment 
is  the  forming  of  burrows  in  the  earth  or  sand,  for 
their  young;  which  is  the  task  of  the  males,  who  are 
so  intent  on  the  business,  as  to  suffer  themselves  at 
that  time  to  be  taken  with  the  hand.  Some,  where 
there  is  opportunity,  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
forming  holes,  by  dispossessing  the  Rabbets  of  theirs. 

They  lay  one  white  egg  ; and  the  males  as  well  as 
females  perform  the  office  of  sitting,  relieving  each 
other  when  they  go  to  feed.  The  young  are  hatched 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  Mr.  Pennant  has  asserted 
that  their  affection  for  their  young  is  so  great,  that 
when  laid  hold  of  by  the  wungs,  they  will  give 
themselves  the  most  cruel  bites  on  any  part  of  their 
body  that  they  can  reach,  as  if  actuated  by  despair  ; 
and  when  released,  instead  of  flying  away,  they  will 
often  hurry  ao;ain  into  their  burrows.’^  When  I 
was  in  Wales,  in  the  summer  of  1801,  I took  several 
of  them  out  of  the  holes  that  had  young  ones  in 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact.  They 
bit  ;?/<?  with  grreat  violence,  but  none  of  them  seized 
on  any  parts  of  their  own  body : a few  on  being  re- 
leased ran  into  the  burrows  ; but  not  always  into 
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tliose  from  whence  I had  taken  them : if  it  was  more 
easy  for  them  to  escape  into  a hole  than  raise  them- 
selves into  the  air,  they  did  so  ; but  if  not,  they  ran 
down  the  slope  of  the  liill  in  which  their  burrows 
weie  foimed,  and  hew  away. — Tlie  noise  they  make 
when  with  their  young,  is  a singular  kind  of  hum- 
ming, much  resembling  that  produced  by  the  large 
wdieds  used  for  spinning  worsted.  On  being  seized, 
they  emitted  this  noise  wdth  greater  violence  j and 
from  its  being  interrupted  by  their  struggling  to 
escape,  it  sounded  not  much  unlike  the  efforts  of  a 
dumb  man  to  speak. 

The  young  ones  are  entirely  covered  with  a long 
blackish  down ; and  in  shape  are  altogether  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  parent  birds,  that  no  one  could  at 
first  sight  suppose  them  of  the  same  species.  Their  bill 
also  is  long,  pointed  and  black,  with  scarcely  any 
marks  of  furrows.* 

The  re-migration  of  the  Puffins  takes  place  about 
the  middle  of  August ; when  not  a single  one  re- 
mains behind,  except  the  unfledged  young  of  the 
latter  hatches  . these  are  left  a prey  to  the  Peregrine 
Falcon ; which  watches  the  mouth  of  the  holes  for  ' 
their  appearance,  compelled,  as  they  must  soon  be, 
by  hunger,  to  come  out. 

The  food  of  these  birds  is  Sprats  or  sea- weeds, 
which  makes  them  excessively  rank  5 yet  the  young 
arc  pickled  and  preserved  with  spices,  and  by  some 
people  are  much  admired. 

The  Kamtschadales  and  Kuriles  wear  the  bills  of 


*'  Scenery  of  North  Wales,  yol.  i-  352. 
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the  Puffins  fastened  about  their  necks  with  straps* 
The  priests  put  them  on  with  a proper  ceremony^ 
and  the  persons  are  supposed  to  be  always  attended 
by  good-fortune  so  long  as  they  retain  them  there.* 
It  appears  certain  that  the  Puffins  do  not  breed  till 
their  third  year.  The  proof  of  this  arises  from  the 
observations  made  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Davies,  of 
Aber,  in  Caernarvonshirej  on  the  different  forms  of 
the  bills,  among  the  thousands  of  this  species  which, 
in  the  year  1776,  Were  wrecked  on  the  Welsh  coast 
near  Criccieth.  He  saw  the  beach,  for  miles,  cover- 
ed with  dead  birds;  among  wliich  wer^  Puffins,  Ra- 
zor-bills, Guillemots,  and  Kittiwakes ; as  well  as 
TarrockSj  Gannets,  Wild  Geese,  Bernacles,  Brent 
Geese,  Scoters,  and  Tufted  Ducks.  This  unusual 
accident  he  conjectured  to  be  owing  to  a severe 
storm  of  frost  that  had  overtaken  both  the  migrants 
and  re-migrants.  From  the  Puffins  he  here  found, 
he  remarked  the  different  forms  of  their  bills  in  their 
several  periods  of  life.  Those  that  he  supposes  to 
have  been  of  the  first  year,  were  small,  weak,  desti- 
tute of  any  furroW^7'4^<^  ^ dusky  colour;  those 

of  the  second  year  were  considerably  stronger  and 
larger,  lighter  coloured,  and  with  a faint  rudiment 
of  a furrow  at  the  base;  those  of  the  more  advanced 
years  had  vivid  colours,  and  were  of  great  strength. | 


* Giieve’s  Kaintschatka,  153. 

-t  Pennant's  Tour  in  North  Wales,  ii.251. 
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THE  Penguins  seem  to  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  Auks  do  in  the 
northern ; being  only  found  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  re- 
semble them  in  almost  all  their  habits;  walking  erect, 
and  being  very  stupid : they  also  resemble  them  in 
their  colour,  and  their  mode  of  feeding,  and  of  mak- 
ing their  nests.  From  the  extreme  shortness  of  their 
wings,  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  flying.  They 
swim  with  great  swiftness  ; and  are  fortified  against 
the  effects  of  a long  continuance  In  the  cold  water, 
by  an  abundance  of  fat.  They  hatch  their  young  in 
an  erect  position ; and  cackle  like  Geese,  but  in  a 
hoarser  tone. 

Iheir  bill  is  strong,  straight,  furrowed  on  the 
sides,  and  bent  towards  the  point.  The  nostrils 
are  linear,  and  placed  in  the  furrows.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  strong  spines,  pointing  backwards. 
1 he  wings  are  small,  not  unlike  fins,  covered  with 
no  longer  feathers  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
body  is  clothed  with  thick  short  feathers ; which 
have  broad  shafts,  and  are  placed  as  compactly  as 
scales.  The  legs  arc  short  and  thick,  placed  back- 
wards, near  the  tail.  The  toes  are  four,  all  placed 
forwards;  the  interior  ones  are  loose,  and  the  rest 
webbed. — The  tail  is  very  stiff*,  consisting  of  broad 
shafts  scarcely  webbed. 


[ 5«2  ] 
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THE  CRESTED  PENGUIN.* 

This  beautiful  bird  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length. — 
The  bill  is  red,  and  three  inches  long ; the  upper 
mandible  curved  at  the  end,  and  the  lower  obtuse. 
The  head,  neck,  back,  and  sides,  are  black.  Over 
each  eye  there  is  a stripe  of  pale  yellow  feathers, 
which  lengthens  behind  into  a crest  about  four 
inches  long ; this  is  decumbent,  but  can  be  erected 
at  pleasure  : the  feathers  of  the  head  above  this  are 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  stand  upward.  The  wings 
are  black  on  the  outside  ; but  the  edges  and  the 
inside  are  white.  The  legs  are  orange-coloured, 
and  the  claws  dusky.  The  female  is  destitute  of 
the  crest. 

The  Crested  Penguins  are  inhabitants  of  several 
of  the  South  Sea  islands.  They  have  the  names  of 
Hopping  Penguins,  and  Jumping  Jacks,  from  their 
action  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water,  sometimes 
three  or  four  feet,  on  meeting  with  any  obstacle  in 
their  course ; and,  indeed,  they  frequently  do  this 
without  any  other  apparent  cause  than  the  desire  of 
advancing  by  that  means.  All  the  Penguins,  while 
swimming,  sink  above  the  breast,  the  head  and  neck 
only  appearing  out  of  the  water ; and  they  row 
themselves  along  with  their  finny  wings  as  with  oars. 

This  species  seems  to  have  a greater  air  of  live- 
liness in  its  countenance  than  almost  any  of  the 
others  : yet  it  is  still  a very  stupid  bird  ; and  so  re- 


* Synonyms. — Aptenodytes  Chrysocome-  Mancliot  Sauteur. 

Buff. — Crested  Penguin.  Latham, 
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j;arclless  of  its  own  safety,  as  even  to  siifFcr  any  pcr- 
Hon_  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Wlien  provoked,  it  erects 
its  crest  in  a very  beautiful  manner ; and  we  are 
tolcf,  that  when  attacked  by  our  voyagers,  it  ran  at 
them  in  flocks,  pecked  their  legs,  and  spoiled  their 
, clothes.  “ When  the  whole  herd  was  beset  (says 
Mr.  borstcr,  in  his  account  of  one  of  the  South  Sea 
islands),  they  all  became  very  bold  at  once  ; and  ran 
violently  at  us,  biting  our  legs,  or  any  part  of  our 
clothes.’’ 


Their  sleep  is  cxtrcmelv  sound  : for  Dr.  Snarr- 
inann^  accidentally  stumbling  over  one  of  them, 
kicked  it  several  yarns  without  disturbing  its  rest ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  being  repeatedly  shaken  that  the 
bird  awoke. 

1 hey  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  Mr.  Forster  left 
a great  number  of  them  apparently  lifeless  from  the 


biov  s they  had  received,  while  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
others  ; but  they  all  afterwards  got  up  and  marched 
off  with  the  utmost  gravity.* 

lliey  foi  m their  nests  among  tliosc  of  the  birds  of 
the  Pelican  tribe,  andliv^e  in  tolerable  harmony  witli 
them.  1 he  female  generally  lays  onlv  a sino;le 
heir  nests  aielioles  in  tlie  earth  j which  they  easily 
foim  with  their  bills,  throwing  back  the  dirt  with 
their  feet.— They  are  often  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  shores  where  they  have  been  bred. 


Forster’s  Voyage,  ii.  5x9. 
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Penrose  mentions  a species  of  Penguin  that  resorts 
to  certain  places  of  the  Falkland  Islands  in  incredible 
numbers,  and  lays  its  eggs. — These  places,  he  tells 
us,  had  become  by  its  long  residence  entirely  freed 
from  grass  5 and  he  has  given  to  them  the  name  of 
towns.  The  nests  were  composed  of  mud ; raised 
into  hillocks,  about  a foot  high,  and  placed  close  to 
each  other.  Here  (he  says),  during  the  breeding 
season,  we  were  presented  wdth  a sight  that  conveyed 
a most  dreary,  and,  I may  say,  awful  idea  of  the 
desertion  of  the  islands  by  the  human  species  : — a 
general  stillness  prevailed  in  these  towns ; and  when- 
ever we  took  our  walks  among  them,  in  order  to 
provide  ourselves  with  eggs,  we  were  regarded,  in- 
deed, with  side-long  glances,  but  we  carried  no  terror 
with  us. 

“ The  eggs  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  a 
Goose,  and  are  laid  in  pairs.  "When  we  took  them 
once,  and  sometimes  twdce  in  a season,  they  were 
as  often  replaced  by  the  birds;  but  prudence 
would  not  permit  us  to  plunder  too  far,  lest  a fu- 
ture supply  in  the  next  year’s  brood  might  be  pre- 
vented.”* 


* Penrose’s  Account  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Falkland  Islands  In  tlw 
year  177a. 


THE  PETREL  TRIBE, 

THESE  birds  all  freqilent  the  ocean,  and  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  on  shore  except  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  Their  legs  are  bare  of  feathers  a little 
above  the  knee.  They  have  a singular  faculty  of 
spouting  from  their  bills,  to  a considerable  distance, 
a large  quantity  of  pure  oil ; which  they  do,  by  way 
of  defence,  Into  the  face  of  any  one  that  attempts  to 
annoy  them.  This  oil  has  been  frequently  used  in 
niedicine  ; and  some  writers  say,  with  success. 

The  bill  Is  somewhat  compressed ; the  mandibles 
arc  equal,  and  the  upper  one  is  hooked  at  the  point. 
The  nostrils  form  a truncated  cylinder,  lying  over 
the  base  of  the  bill. ' The  feet  are  webbed  ; and,  in 
the  place  of  a hind  toe,  have  a spur  pointing  down- 
wards. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL.* 

This  Petrel  is  not  larger  than  a Swallow : and  its 
colour  is  entirely  black ; except  the  coverts  of  the 
tail,  the  tail  itself,  and  the  vent  feathers,  which  are 
white.  Its  legs  arc  long  and  slender. 


•Synonyms, — Procellaria  Pelagicn.  Unn. — -Olseau  (^e  Tcmju'fe. 
— Petrd.  Dampier. — Storm  Find),  or  Little  Pctrei.  Small  Petrd. 
-Stormy  Petrel.  Penn. Penn.  Bnt.  Zool.  ii.  tab.  91, 
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It  is  found  in  most  seas,  and  frequently  at  a vast 
distance  from  the  land,  where  it  braves  the  utmost 
tury  of  the  storms,  sometimes  skimming  with  in- 
credible velocity  along  the  hollows  of  the  waves, 
and  sometimes  over  their  summits.  It  often  follows 
vessels  in  great  flocks,  to  pick  up  any  thing  that  is 
thrown  overboard ; but  its  appearance  is  always 
looked  upon  by  the  sailors  as  the  sure  presage  of 
stormy  weather  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  It 
seems  to  seek  for  protection  from  the  fury  of  the 
wind,  in  the  wake  of  the  vessels ; and  for  the  same 
reason  it  very  probably  is,  that  it  often  flies  along 
between  two  surges. 

The  nests  of  these  birds  are  found  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  under  loose  stones,  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — They  live  chiefly  on  small  fish ; and 
although  mute  by  day,  are  very  clamorous  during 
the  night. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  islands  are  said  to 

i 

draw  a wick  through  the  bird,  which,  being  lighted 
at  one  end,  serves  for  a candle,  the  flame  being  fed  by 
the  fat  and  oil  of  the  body. 


C 5»7  ] 
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THE  ALBATROSS  TRIBE. 


THERE  are  but  four  species  of  Albatross  ; of 
which  three  are  found  principally  in  the  seas  of  the 
hot  climates,  and  the  fourth  is  confined  to  those 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Their  bill  is  straight : 
the  upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point ; and  the 
lower  truncated,  or  appearing  as  if  cut  oil'.  The 
nostrils  are  oval,  wide,  prominent,  and  lateral ; the 

tongue  Is  very  small  j and  the  feet  have  three  toes, 
all  placed  forward. 


the  man-of-war  bird.=^ 

T-hese  birds  are  found  in  most  seas,  but  chiefly  in 
those  within  the  dropics  : they  are,  however,  often 
seen  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  towards  the 
end  of  July  collect  in  great  numbers  in  Kamtschatka, 
and  the  seas  which  separate  that  part  of  Asia  from  ‘ 
America.  In  size  they  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
Sw^an.  Their  general  colour  is  white,  the  upper- 
parts  marked  with  black  lines.  The  c[uill-feathers 
are  black ; and  the  tail  is  rounded,  and  of  a lead 
colour.  The  bill  is  of  a pale  yellow,  and  the  legs 
are  flesh-coloured. 


* Synonyms. — Dlomedia  Exulans.  Linn. — Albatross.  Buff. Wan 

dering  Albatross.  Latham — Man-of-war  Bird.  Albin> 

LI3 
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They  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  feed  on  va- 
rious species  of  fish  and  molluscse.  The  shoals  of 
Flying-fish,  when  persecuted  by  their  enemies  of 
the  deep,  make  their  appearance  for  a short  flight  in 
the  air,  and  suffer  greatly  from  the  voracity  of 
these  birds.  They  also  often  pursue  the  shoals  of 
Salmon  into  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers ; an4 
so  gorge  themselves  as,  notwithstanding  their  otherr 
wise  extraordinary  powers  of  flight,  to  be  prevented 
by  their  weight  and  consequent  stupidity  from  even 
rising. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  appearance  of  these  birds 
Is  said  to  foretel  the  arrival  of  ships  ; which  indeed 
is  sometimes  true,  and  arises  from  a very  natural 
cause.  They  always  fish  in  fine  weather : so  that 
when  the  wind  is  boisterous  out  at  sea,  they  retire 
into  the  harbours,  where  they  are  protected  by  the 
land  ; and  the  same  wind  that  blows  them  in,  brings 
also  very  often  vessels  to  seek  a retreat  from  the 
storm.* 

Their  voice  resembles  very  much  the  braying  of 
an  Ass.  In  South  America  they  build  their  nests 
about  the  end  of  September : these  are  formed  of 
earth,  on  the  ground,  and  are  from  one  to  three  feet 
high.  The  eggs  are  as  large  as  those  of  die  Goose, 
aiid  have  the  singular  property  of  their  white  not 
becoming  hard  by  boiling.  When  attempted  to  be 
seized,  these  birds  make  a vigorous  defence  with 
their  bills. 


* Sloane,  i.  30. 
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Many  of  the  Indians  set  a high  value  on  their 
feathers  ; which  they  use  for  arrows,  as  they  last 
much  longer  than  those  of  any  other  birds.*  The 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  Man-of-war  birds  at  the  rainy  season ; and, 
when  they  observe  them,  they  launch  from  their 
canoes  alight  float  ofwood  into  the water,baited with 
a small  fish.  When  one  of  the  birds  approaches  it,  a 
man  stands  ready  with  a pole,  of  about  eighteen  feet 
long  ; and  on  its  pouncing,  he  strikes  at  it,  and  sel- 
dom fails  of  bringing  it  down.  If,  however,  he 
misses  his  aim,  he  must  wait  for  some  other  bird  ; 
for  that  will  no  more  be  tempted  to  approach. 
The  cock  birds  are  reckoned  the  most  valuable ; and 
sometimes  even  a large  Hog  is  given  in  exchange  fof 
one  of  these.! 

The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  make  buoys  to 
their  nets,  of  the  intestines  of  the  Man-of-war  birds, 
which  they  blow  up  like  bladders.  They  also  make 
tobacco-pipes  and  needle-cases,  of  the  bones  of  the 
wings ; and  use  them  too  for  heckling  the  glass, 
which  serves  them  instead  of  flax.  The  flesh  is  very 
hard  and  dry. 


* Sloane,  i.  30.  f Wilson,  382. 
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THE  PELECAN  TRIBE. 

In  tills  tribe  the  bill  is  long  and  straight ; and  tiie 
end  either  hooked,  or  sloping.  The  nostrils  arc 
placed  in  the  furrow  that  runs  along  the  sides  of 
the  bill,  and  in  most  of  the  species  are  not  distin- 
guishable, The  face,  except  in  two  species,  is  dcsti-, 
tute  of  feathers.  The  gullet  is  naked,  and  capable  of 
great  extension.  The  number  of  toes  is  four,  and 
these  are  all  webbed  t02:ethcr. 

The  Felecans  are  gregarious ; and,  in  general,, 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  voracity.  They  are 
very  expert  in  seizing  fish  with  tlieir  long  and 
apparently  unwieldy  bills ; and  many  of  the  species 
are  rendered  of  use  to  mankind,  by  being  trained  to. 
fishing.  In  general- they  keep  out  flir  at  sea;  but 
some  of  them  are  found  occasionally  in  the  interior 
parts  of  continents. 

THE  WHITE  PEI.ECAN.* 

This  Pelccan,  when  full  grown,  is  much  larger 
than  a Swan.  The  bill  is  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  the  skin  between  the  sides  of  the  lower  man- 
dible is  very  flaccid  and  dilatable,  extending  to  eight 
or  nine  inches  down  the  neck ; this  is  bare  of  fea- 


* Synonyms.-^ — Pelecanus OnccrotaViis.  Linn. — Pelican.  Buff. — Great 
White  Pclecan.  — Great  Pdecan.  Pe7in. 
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tliers,  and  is  capable  of  containing  many  quarts  of 
water.  The  tongue  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  dis« 
tlnguishable.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  naked;  and 
on  the  back  of  the  head  is  a kind  of  crest.  The 
whole  plumage  is  whitish,  suffused  with  a pale  blush- 
colour  ; except  some  parts  of  the  wings,  which  are 
black.  The  legs  are  lead  coloured,  and  the  claws 
gi'ey. 

The  bag  in  the  lower  mandible  of  the  bill  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  members  that  is  found  in 
the  structuie  of  any  animal.  1 hough  it  wrinkles 
up  nearly  into  the  hollow  of  the  chap,  and  the  sides 
to  which  it  is  attached  are  not  (in  a quiescent  state) 
above  an  inch  asunder,  it  may  be  distended  amaz- 
ingly; and  when  the  bird  has  fished  with  success,  its 
size  is  almost  incredible.  It  would  contain  a man’s 
head  with  the  greatest  ease  ; and,  it  has  even  been 
said  that  a man’s  leg,  with  a boot  on,  has  been  hid- 
den in  one  of  these  pouches.  In  fishing,  the  Pelecan 
fills  this  bag  : and  does  not  immediately  swallow  his 
prey ; but  when  this  is  full,  he  returns  to  the  shore 
to  devour  at  leisure  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  He  is 
not  long  in  digesting  his  food ; for  he  has  generally 
to  fish  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  a day. 

At  night,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  arc  over,  these 
birds,  who  are  very  lazy  and  indolent  when  they 
have  glutted  themselves  with  fish,  retire  a little  w^ay 
on  the  shore  to  take  tlicir  rest  for  the  night.  Their 
attitude  in  that  state  is  with  the  head  resting  against 
the  breast.  They  remain  almost  motionless  till  hun- 
ger calls  them  to  break  oft' their  repose;  thusspending 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  life  in  eating  and  sleeping. 


5^2  THE  WHITE  PELECAN. 

When  thus  incited  to  exertion,  they  fly  from  the 
spot,  and,  raising  themselves  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  turn  their  head  with 
one  eye  downwards,  and  continue  to  fly  in  that  pos- 
ture till  they  see  a fish  suflicicntly  near  the  surface : 
they  then  dart  down  with  astonishing  swiftness, 
seize  it  with  unerring  certainty,  and  store  it  up  in 
their  pouch.  Having  done  this,  they  rise  again 
and  continue  the  same  actions  till  they  have  procur- 
ed a competent  stock. 

Whence  it  was  that  the  ancients  attributed  to  this 
stupid  bird  the  admirable  qualities  and  parental  af- 
fections for  which  it  was  celebrated  amongst  them, 
I can  scarcely  guess  j unless,  struck  with  its  e^:traor- 
dinary  figure,  they  were  desirous  of  supplying  it 
with  propensities  equally  extraordinary.  For  it  is, 
in  truth,  one  of  the  most  heavy,  sluggish,  and  vo- 
racious, of  all  the  feathered  tribes  ; and  but  ill  fitted 
to  take  those  flights,  or  to  make  those  cautious  pro- 
visions, \vhich  have  been  related  of  it. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  destitute  of  natural 
affection,  either  towards  its  young,  or  towards  others 
of  its  own  species.  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of 
Mexico,  says  that  some  of  the  Americans,  in  order 
to  procure  a supply  of  fish  without  any  trouble, 
cruelly  break  the  wing  of  a live  Pelecan,  and  after 
tying  the  bird  to  a tree,  conceal  themselves  near  the 
place.  Tlie  screams  of  the  miserable  bird  attract 
other  Pelecans  to  the  place,  wliich,  he  assures  us, 
t fect  a portipn  of  the  provisions  from  their  pouches 
for  their  imprisoned  companion : as  soon  as  the  men 
observe  this  they  rush  to  the  spot,  and,  after  leav- 
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ing  a small  quantity  for  the  bird,  carry  off  the  re-* 
maindcr. 

The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish  macerated 
for  some  time  in  her  bag.  Labat  informs  us,  that 
he  took  two  Pelecans  when  very  young,  and  tied 
them  by  the  leg  to  a post  stuck  into  the  ground  ; 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  old  one  come 
for  several  days  to  feed  them,  remaining  with  them 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  spending  the  night 
on  the  branch  of  a tree  that  hung  over  them,  By 
this  means  they  all  three  became  so  familiar  as  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  handled ; and  the  young  ones 
always  took  the  fish  that  he  offered  to  them,  stor- 
ing it  first  in  their  bag,  and  then  swallowing  it  at 
leisure. 

The  Pelecan  has  often  been  rendered  entirely  do- 
mestic ; and  a writer  assures  us,  that  he  saw  one 
among  the  Americans  so  well  trained  that  it  would, 
on  command,  go  off  in  the  morning,  and  return  be- 
fore night  with  its  pouch  distended  with  prey,  part 
of  wdiich  it  was  made  to  disgorge,  and  the  rest  it  was- 
permitted  to  retain  for  its  trouble. 

According  to  the  account  of  Faber,  a Pelecan 
was  kept  in  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  above 
forty  years.  Fie  says  that  it  seemed  very  fond  of 
being  in  the  company  of  mankind ; and  when  any 
one  sang  or  played  on  an  instrument,  it  would  stand 
perfectly  still,  turn  its  car  to  the  place,  and,  with 
its  head  stretched  out,  seem  to  pay  the  utmost  at- 
tention. We  are  told  that  the  emperor  Maximilian 
had  a tame  Pelecan  that  lived  above  eighty  years, 
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and  always  attended  his  soldiers  when  on  their 
marches.  M.  de  Saint  Pierre  mentions  his  having 
seen  at  the  Cape  Town  a large  Pelecan,  playing 
close  to  the  aistom.house  with  a great  Dog;  whose 
head  she  often  took,  in  her  frolic,  into  her  enor- 
mous beak. 

When  a number  of  Pelecans  and  Corvorants  are 
together,  they  are  said  to  have  a very  singular  me-  ‘ 
thod  of  taking  fish.  They  spread  into  a large  circle, 
at  some  distance  from  land  ; and  the  Pelecans  flap 
with  their  extensive  wings  above,  on  the  surface, 
while  the  Corvorants  dive  beneath  : hence  the  fish 
contained  within  the  circle  are^driven  before  them  to- 
w^ards  the  land  ; and,  as  the  circle  lessens  by  the  birds 
coming  closer  together,  the  fish,  at  last,  are  brought 
into  a small  compass,  when  their  pursuers  find  no 
diflkulty  in  filling  their  bellies.  In  this  exercise 
they  are  often  attended  by  various  species  of  Gulls, 
who  likewise  obtain  a share  of  the  spoil. 

THE  CORVORANT.* 

The  weight  of  theCorvorant  is  aboutseven  pounds; 
and  its  size  (though  it  is  much  more  slender)  about 
that  of  a Goose.  The  general  colour  of  the  body  is 
black : but  the  male  has  the  feathers  under  the  chin 
white,  and  likewise  a short,  loose,  pendant  crest ; 
and  part  of  the  wings  is  sometimes  of  a deep  and 
glossy  blue  green.  The  bill  is  dusky ; and  in  the 


* Synonyms. — Pelecanus  Carbo.  Linn, — Le  Cormoran,  Buff. — Sea 
Crow,  Montagu. 
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lower  mandible  there  is  a naked  yellowish  pouch. 
The  legs  are  short,  strong,  and  black.* 

These  birds  are  common  on  many  of  our  sea 
coasts:  building  their  nests  on  the  highest  parts  of 
the  cliffs,  that  hang  over  the  sea ; and  laying  three 
or  more  pale  green  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those  of 
a Goose.  In  winter  they  disperse  along  the  shores, 
and  visit  the  fresh  waters,  where  they  commit  great 
depredations  among  the  fish.  They  are  remarkably 
\oracious;  having  a most  sudden  digestion,  pro« 
moted,  perhaps,  by  the  infinite  quantity  of  small 
worms  that  fill  their  intestines.  They  are  very 
wary : except  when  they  have  filled  their  stomach ; 
when  they  become  so  stupid,  that  it  is  frequently 
an  easy  thing  to  take  them  in  a net,  or  even  by 
means  of  a noose  thrown  over  their  heads.  In  the 
year  179^5  I saw  one  that  had  been  seized  by  the 
hand,  when  perched  on  the  top  of  a rock  just 
behind  the  town  of  Caernarvon;  and  in  the  year 
1793  one  of  them  was  observed  sitting  on  the  vane 
of  St.  Martin’s  steeple,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  and 
was  shot  from  thence  in  the  presence  of  a great  num- 
ber of  people.! 

,,  Their  smell,  when  alive,  is  the  most  rank  and  dis- 
agreeable of  any  bird’s  ; and  their  flesh  is  so  disgust- 
ing,  that  even  the  Greenlanders,  among  whom  they 
are  very  common,  wall  scarcely  eat  them. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  twenty  of  these 


* Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  il.  609. 
Latham’ii  Second  Supplement,  36 
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birds  together  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea  coast,  with 
extended  wings,  drying  themselves  in  the  wind  : — in 
this  position  they  remain  sometimes  nearly  an  hour, 
without  once  closing  the  wings;  and  as  soon  as  these 
are  sulEciently  dry  to  enable  the  feathers  to  imbibe 
the  oil,  they  press  this  substance  from  the  receptacle 
on  their  rumps,  and  dress  the  feathers  with  it.  It  is 
only  in  one  particular  state  that  the  oily  matter  can 
be  spread  on  them  ; when  they  are  somewhat  damp  2 
and  the  instinct  of  the  birds  teaches  them  the  proper 
moment.* 

The  skins  of  the  Corvorants  are  very  tough  ; and 
are  used  by  the  Greenlanders,  when  sewed  together 
and  put  into  proper  form,  for  garments.  And  the 
skin  of  the  jaws,  like  that  of  others  of  this  tribe^ 
serves  that  people  for  bladders  to  buoy  up  their 
smaller  kinds  of  fishing  darts* 

Corvorants  were,  formerly,  sometimes  trained  in 
this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  They 
were  kept  with  great  care  in  the  house  : and  when 
taken  out  for  fishing,  they  had  round  their  neck  a 
leather  thong,  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  their 
prey  : they  were  also  hooded  till  brought  to  the  wa- 
ter’s edge.  It  appears  that  King  Charles  the  First 
had  an  officer  In  his  household  entitled  Master  of  the 
Corvorants. 


* Latham’s  Second  Supplement,  363. 
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THE  GANNET.* 

The  Gannet  Is  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  In 
length,  and  weighs  about  seven  pounds.  The  bill  is 
six  inches  long:  straight  almost  to  the  point,  where 
it  is  a little  bent ; its  edges  are  irregularly  jagged, 
for  the  better  securing  of  its  prey ; and  about  an 
inch  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  is  a sharp 
process,  pointing  forward.  The  general  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  dirty  white,  with  a cinereous  tinge. 
Surrounding  each  eye  there  is  a naked  skin  of  line 
blue ; from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  a narrow  slip 
of  naked  black  skin  extends  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
head;  and  beneath  the  chin  is  a pouch,  capable  of 
containing  five  or  six  Herrings.  The  neck  is  long  ^ 
the  body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers.  On  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  is  a 
small  buff-coloured  space.  The  quill  feathers,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  wings,  are  black;  as  are  also 
the  legs,  except  a fine  pea-green  stripe  in  their  fronts 
The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  and  consists  of  twelve  sharp- 
pointed  feathers. 

These  birds  frequent  several  of  the  Flebridcs,  and 
are  sometimes  seen  on  the  Cornish  coast;  but  seldom 
occur  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  arc  mi- 
gratory; and  first  appear  in  the  above  islands  about 
the  month  of  March : they  remain  till  August,  or 
September. 


* Synonyms.— Pelecanus  Bassaniis.  Linn. — Fou  tie  Bissan.  Huff. , 

Soland  Goose.  — Solan  Goose,  Gannet.  Penn, 

Penn,  Brit,  Zool.  ii,  tub.  103, 
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liiey  arc  insatiably  voracious,  yet  somewhat 
dainty  in  their  choice  of  prey;  disdaining  to  cat 
any  thing  vrorse  than  Herrings  or  Mackrcl,  unless  in 
gieat  want.  KTo  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand 
of  them  are  supposed  to  frequent  the  rocks  of  Saint 
Kilda;  of  whicii,  including  the  young,  at  least  twenty 
thousand  are  annually  killed  by  the  inhabitants  for 
food*  Allowing  that  these  birds  remain  in  this  part 
about  six  months  in  the  year,  and  that  each  bird 
destroys  live  Herrings  in  a day,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  average,  have  at  least  ninety 
millions  of  these,  the  finest  fishes  in  the  world,  de- 
voured annually  by  a single  species  of  Saint  Kilda 
Birds. 

They  build  their  nests  on  the  highest  and  steepest 
rocks  they  can  lind  near  the  sea : laying,  if  undis- 
turbed, only  one  egg  in  the  year ; but  if  that  be 
taken  away,  they  will  lay  another,  and  if  that  is  also 
taken,  a third,  but  never  more  in  the  same  season. 
The  egg  is  white,  and  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of 
the  Goose.  The  nests  are  composed  of  grass,  sea 
plants,  or  any  refuse  fitted  for  the  purpose,  that  they 
find  floating  on  the  \vater.  The  young,  during  the 
first  year,  differ  greatly  from  the  old  ones  ; being  of 
a dusky  hue,  and  speckled  with  numerous  triangular 
white  spots.  While  the  female  is  employed  in  incu- 
bation, the  male  supplies  her  with  food  ; and  the 
young  itself  extracts  its  food  from  the  pouch  of  the 
parent,  with  its  bill  as  with  a pincer. 

These  birds,  when  they  pass  from  place  to  place, 
unite  in  small  flocks  of  from  hve  to  fifteen : and. 
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except  in  very  fine  weather,  fly  low,  near  the  shore, 
but  never  pass  over  it ; doubling  the  capes  and  pro- 
jecting parts,  and  keeping  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
tioni  tlie  land.  During  their  flsliing  they  rise  high 
into  tlie  air,  and  sail  aloft  over  the  shoals  of  Her- 


rings or  Pilchards,  much  in  the  manner  of  Kites. 
Wiien  they  observe  the  shoal  crowded  thick  toge- 
ther, they  close  their  wings  to  their  sides  and  preci- 
pitate themselves,  head-foremost,  into  the  water, 
dropping  almost  like  a stone.  Their  eye  in  this  act 
is  so  correct,  that  they  never  fail  to  rise  with  a fish 
in  their  mouth. 

Mr.  Pennant  says,  that  the  natives  of  Saint  Kilda 
hold  this  bird  m much  estimation,  and  often  undergo 
the  greatest  risks  to  obtain  it.  Where  this  is  pos- 
sible,  they  climb  up  the  rocks  which  it  frequents;  and 
in  doing  this  they  pass  along  paths  so  narrow  and 
diflicult,  as,  in  appearance,  to  allow  them  barely 
room  to  cling,  and  that  too  at  an  amazing  height 
over  a raging  sea.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
fowler  is  lowered  by  a rope  from  the  ton ; and  to 
take  the  young,  often  stations  himself  on  the  most 
dangerous  ledges:  untenified,  however,  he  ransacks 


all  the  nests  within  his  reach  ; and  then,  by  means 
ot  a pole  and  his  rope,  moves  off  to  other  places  to 
do  tlie  same.  We  are  told  also,  that  to  take  the 
old  birds,  the  inhabitants  tic  a Herring  to  a board, 
and  set  it  afloat ; so  that  by  falling  furiously  upon 
It,  the  bird  may  break  its  neck  in  the  attempt.  ITis, 
Jiowever,  is  unlawful ; for  the  fiistening  of  Herrings 
thus  to  planks  at  sea,  to  catch  the  Soland  Goose, 
VOL.  II.  M rn 
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which  is  the  same  bird  as  the  Gannet,  is  forbidden 
under  a severe  penalty.* 

Some  years  ago  one  of  these  birds  was  flying  over 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall ; when'seeing  some  Pilchards 
lying  on  a fir  plank,  in  a place  for  curing  those  fish, 
it  darted  itself  down  with  so  much  violence,  as  to 
strike  its  bill  quite  through  an  inch-and-a-quarter 
plank,  and  kill  itself  on  the  spot.f 

The  Gannet  seems  to  attend  the  Herrings  and 

Iw/ 

Pilchards  during  their  whole  progress  round  the 
British  Islands  ; and  sometimes  migrates  in  quest  of 
food  as  far  southward  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
being  frequently  seen  ofi  Lisbon  during  the  month 
of  September.  From  this  time  till  March  it  is  not 
well  known  what  becomes  of  these  birds. 

The  young  birds,  and  the  eggs,  alone  are  eatable  ; 
the  old  ones  being  tough  and  rancid. 

THE  BOOBY. I' 

The  Booby  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  length. 
Its  bill  is  nearly  four  inches  and  a half  long  ; toothed 
on  the  edges,  and  of  a grey  colour.  A space  round 
the  eyes,  and  on  the  chin,  is  naked,  ihe  head, 
neck,  upper  parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are 
ash-coloured  brown  ; and  the  breast,  under  parts, 
and  thighs,  white.  The  legs  are  pale  yellow,  and  the 
claws  grey. 


* Penn.  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  p*  i99* 

-j-  Penn.  Brit.  Zool.  ii.  619. 

J Synonyms. — Pelecanus- Sula.  Linn. — Fou.  Buff.  Booby,  Catnbj.. 
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This  and  some  other  species  have  been  denomU 
nated  Boobies  from  their  excessive  stupidity ; their 
silly  aspect  ; and  their  habit  of  continually  shaking 
tneir  head  and  shivering  when  they  alight  on  the 
ship  s yards,  or  other  parts,  where  they  often  suffer 
themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  In  their  shape 
and  organization  they  greatly  resemble  the  Corvo- 
rants. 

The  Boobies  have  an  enemy  of  their  own  tribe, 
that  perpetually  harasses  them.  This  is  the  Frigate 
lelecan^'  : which  rushes  upon  them,  pursues  them 
without  intermission,  and  obliges  them,  by  blows 
with  its  wings  and  bill,  to  surrender  the  prey  that 
they  have  taken,  which  it  instantly  seizes  and  sw^al- 
lows.  Catesby  thus  describes  the  skirmishes  of  the 
Booby  and  its  enemy,  which  he  calls  the  Pirate. 

‘‘  I he  latter  (he  says)  subsists  entirely  on  the  spoils 
of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  Booby.  A s o on. 
as  the  Pirate  perceives  that  it  has  caught  a fish,  he 
flies  furiously  against  it,  and  obliges  it  to  dive  under 
water  for  safety  ; the  Pirate  not  being  able  to  follow 
it,  hovers  above  the  water  till  the  Booby  is  obliged 
to  emerge  for  respiration,  and  then  attacks  it  again 
wnile  spent  and  breathless,  and  compels  it  to  sur- 
render its  fish : it  now  returns  to  its  labours,  and 
has  to  suffer  fresh  attacks  from  its  encmy.’T  Le- 
guat  says  the  Boobies  repair  at  night  to  repose  on 
the  Island  of  Rodrigue ; and  the  Frigate,  which 
is  a large  bird  and  is  so  called  from  the  rapidity  of 


Ttkcinus  Aquilus  of  Linnseus. 
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its  flight,  waits  lor  them  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  : 
it  rises  very  high,  and  darts  down  upon  them  like 
a Hawk  upon  his  prey,  not  to  kill  them,  but  to  make 
them  disgorge.  The  Booby,  struck  in  this  way  by 
the  Frigate,  throws  up  a fish,  which  the  latter 
snatches  in  the  air : often  tlie  Booby  screams,  and 
discovers  a reluctance  to  part  v'ith  its  booty  ; but 
the  Frigate  scorns  its  cries,  and  rising  again,  descends 
with  such  a blow  as  to  stun  the  poor  bird,  and  com- 
pel an  immediate  surrender. 

Dampier  gives  us  a curious  account  of  the  hosti- 
lities between  what  he  calls  Man-of-war  birds,^ 
and  the  Boobies,  in  the  Alcrane  Islands,  on  the 
coast  of  Yucatan.  “These  birds  were  crowded  so 
thick,  that  I could  not  (he  says)  pass  their  haunt 
without  being  incommoded  by  their  peeking. — 
I observed  that  they  were  ranged  in  pairs,  which 
made  me  presume  that  they  were  male  and  female. 
When  I struck  them,  some  flew  away ; but  the 
greater  number  remained,  and  would  not  stir,  not- 
withstandins:  all  I could  do  to  rouse  them.  I re- 

O 

marked  also,  that  the  Man-of-war  birds  and  the 
Boobies  always  placed  sentinels  over  their  young, 
especially  when  they  went  to  sea  for  provisions.  01 
the  Man-of-war  birds,  many  were  sick  or  maimed, 
and  seemed  unfit  to  procure  their  subsistence. 
They  lived  not  with  the  rest  of  their  kind  ; either  ex- 
pelled from  society,  or  separated  by  choice:  but  were 
dispersed  in  diflerent  places,  probably  that  they 


• These  are,  most  probably,  the  Frlga;c  Fdecans  just  mentlonid. 
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inight  have  a better  opportunity  of  pillaging.  I 
once  saw  more  than  twenty  on  one  of  the  islands, 
sally  out  from  time  to  time  into  the  open  country 
to  carry  off  booty,  and  return  again  almost  imme- 
diately. When  one  surprised  a young  Booby  that 
had  no  guard,  he  gave  it  a violent  peck  on  the  back 
to  make  it  disgorge,  which  it  did  instantly  : it  cast 
up  one  or  two  fish  about  the  bulk  of  one’s  hand, 
which  the  old  Man-of-war  bird  swallowed  still 
more  hastily.  The  vigorous  ones  play  the  same 
game  with  the  old  Boobies  which  they  find  at  sea. 
I saw  one  myself  which  flew  right  against  a Booby  ; 
and  with  one  stroke  of  its  bill,  made  him  deliver 
up  a fish  that  he  had  just  swallowed.  The  Man- 
of-war  bird  darted  so  rapidly,  as  to  catch  this 
hsh  in  the  air  before  it  could  fall  into  the  water.” 

THE  FISHING  CORVORANT.^ 

The  followung  account  of  this  Chinese  bird,  by 
Sir  George  Staunton,  is  the  most  authentic  of  any 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  us. 

“ The  embassy  (he  says)  had  not  proceeded 
far  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Imperial  Canal, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  a place  where 
the  Leu-tze,  or  famed  fishing  bird  of  China,  is  bred 
and  instructed  in  the  art  and  practice  of  supplying 
his  owner  with  fish  in  great  abundance.  It  is 


* Pclscanus  Sinensis.  Turton's  Linn. 
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a species  of  the  Pelican,  resembling  the  Common 
Corvorant ; but,  on  a specimen  being  submitted  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  he  has  distino^uished  it  in  the  following: 
terms — Brown  Pelecan  or  Corvorant  with  white 
throat,  the  body  whitish  beneath  and  spotted  with 
brown ; the  tail  rounded ; the  irides  blue ; the  bill 
yellow.’ 

“ On  a large  lake  close  to  this  part  of  the  canal, 
and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  are  thousands  of  small 
boats  and  rafts  built  entirely  for  this  species  of  fish- 
ing. On  each  boat  or  raft  are  ‘ten  or  a dozen  birds, 
which,  at  a signal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  the 
water  ; and  it  is  astonishing;  to  see  the  enormous 
size  of  the  fish  with  'v’hich  they  return,  grasped 
within  their  bills.  They  appear  to  be  so  well  trained, 
that  it  did  not  require  either  ring  or  cord  about  their 
throats  to  prevent  them  from  swallowing  any  por- 
tion of  their  prey,  except  what  the  master  was 
pleased  to  return  to  them  for  encouragement  and 
food.  The  boat  used  by  these  fishermen  is  of  a re- 
markably light  make  ; and  is  often  carried  to  the 
lake,  together  with  the  fishing  birds,  by  the  men 
who  are  there  to  be  supported  by  it.” 

The  Comte  de  Buffon  says,  that  they  are  regularly 
educated  to  fisliing,  as  men  rear  up  Spaniels  or 
Hawks;  and  one  man  can  easily  manage  a hundred. 
The  fisherman  carries  them  out  into  a lake,  perched 
on  the  (Tunnel  of  his  boat ; where  thev  continue 

<.5  ' ^ 

tranquil,  and  waiit  his  orders  with  patience.  When 
arrived  at  the  proper  place,  at  the  first  signal  each 
flies  a different  way,  to  fulfil  the  task  assigned  to  it. 
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It  Is  very  pleasant  on  this  occasion  to  behold  with 
vidiat  sagacity  they  portion  out  the  lake  or  canal 
where  they  are  upon  duty.  They  hunt  about,  they 
plunge,  they  rise  a hundred  times  to  the  surface, 
until  they  have  at  last  found  their  prey.  They  then 
seize  it  with  their  beak  by  the  middle,  and  carry  it 
to  their  master.  When  the  fish  is  too  large,  they 
give  each  other  mutual  assistance ; one  seizes  it 
by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this 
manner  tliey  carry  it  to  the  boat  together.  There  the 
boatman  stretches  out  one  of  his  long  oars ; on 
which  they  perch,  and  being  delivered  of  their  bur- 
then, again  fly  off  to  pursue  their  sport.  When 
they  are  wearied,  he  lets  them  rest  awhile ; but 
they  are  never  fed  till  their  work  is  over.  In  this 
manner  they  supply  a very  plentiful  table  ; but  still 
their  natural  gluttony  cannot  be  reclaimed  even  by 
education.  They  have  always  a string  fastened 
round  their  throats  while  they  fish,  to  prevent 
them  from  swallowing  their  prey;, as  they  would 
otherwise  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and  discon- 
tinue their  pursuit  the  moment  they  had  filled  their 
bellies.* 


* Bu:7.  Bird*. 
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THE  RED-BACKED  PELECAN.^ 

Mr.  Lewis  a Navy  Surgeon,  described  to  Dr. 
Latham  the  mode  in  which  a Red-backed  Pelecan, 
that  had  been  brought  up  tame,  stowed  its  food  into 
its  pouch.  Like  others  of  its  race,  it  was  very  vo- 
racious. A number  of  different-sized  fishes  were 
laid  before  it  on  the  ground  ; it  first  attempted  to 
take  up  one  that  weighed  ten  pounds,  but  the  bill 
was  much  too  weak  for  this  exertion ; it  however 
picked  up  as  many  as  ten  others,  each  of  which 
weighed  about  a pound,  and  arranged  them  in  rows 
with  their  heads  towards  the  throat : — and  after 
this,  it  walked  off  in  a very  stately  manner,  v/ith 
the  bag  hanging  down  to  its  feet.  The  pouch  held 
about  two  gallons  of  water. f 


THE  DIVER  TRIBE. 

THESE  birds  walk  very  awkwardly,  and  with 
great  difficulty  ; but  they  fly  swiftly  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  swim  and  dive  with  remark- 
able dexterity.  One  division  of  them,  the  Guille- 
mots, chiefly  inhabit  the  sea  ; but  the  rest  seldom 
frequent  any  but  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes.  They 
all  live  on  fish. 

Their  bill  is  slender,  pointed,  and  nearly  straight ; 
the  nostrils  are  linear,  and  situated  at  the  base.  The 


* Ptlecanus  Rutescens.  Linn. 
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tongue  is  long  and  slender;  and  the  legs  are  placed 
backwards  near  the  tail. 

THE  NORTHERN  DIVER.* 

The  Northern  Diver  is  nearly  three  feet  and  a half' 
in  length.  The  bill  is  black ; and  is  four  inches  and 
a half  long.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a deep  velvet 
black.  Under  the  chin  is  a patch  of  white,  marked 
with  several  parallel  lines  of  black ; and  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  breast,  is  also  a large 
portion  of  white  marked  in  a similar  manner.  The 
upper  parts  are  blaclc,  marked  with  white  spots;  and 
the  under  parts  are  white.  The  wangs  are  short ; 
and  the  quills,  tail,  and  legs,  are  black.  The  fe- 
male is  less  than  the  male. — It  inhabits  chiefly  the 

Doi  them  seas,  and  is  common  on  some  of  the  coasts 
of  Scotland. 

Every  part  and  proportion  of  this  bird  is  so  in- 
comparably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  that  in  no 
instance  do  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  crea- 
tion to  more  advantage.  The  head  is  sharp;  and 
smaller  than  the  part  of  the  neck  adjoining,  in  order, 
that  it  may  pierce  the  w^ater : the  wdngs  are  placed 
forward,  and  out  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  a 
purpose  w^hich  will  be  noticed  hereafter:  the  thighs 
quite  at  the  podex,  in  order  to  facilitate  diving:  and 
the  legs  are  flat,  and  as  sharp  backwards  almost  as 
the  edge  of  a knife,  that,  in  striking,  they  may  easily 

Synonyms. Colymbus  Glaclalis.  Linn. — Imbrim. 

Greatest  Speckled  Diver,  or  Loon.  WiUughhy. — Northern  Diver.  Penn. 
Penn.  Brit,  Zool,  ii.  tab,  84. 


53^  the  northern  diver. 

cut  the  water  : while  the  feet  are  broad  for  swim- 
ming ; yet  so  folded  up,  when  advanced  forward  to 
take  a fresh  stroke,  as  to  be  full  as  narrow  as  the 
shank.  The  two  exterior  toes  of  the  feet  are  long- 
est : and  the  nails  are  flat  and  broad,  resembling  the 
human ; which  give  strength,  and  increase  the  power 
of  swimming.  The  foot,  when  expanded,  is  not  at 
right  angles  with  the  leg;  but  the  exterior  part,  inclin- 
ing towards  the  head,  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the 
body:  the  intention  being,  not  to  give  motion  in  the 
line  of  the  legs  themselves,  but,  by  the  combined 
impulse  of  both,  in  an  intermediate  line,  the  line  of 
the  body. 

Most  people  who  have  exercised  any  degree  of 
observation,  know  that  the  swimming  of  birds  is 
nothing  more  than  a walking  in  the  water,  where 
one  foot  succeeds  the  other  as  on  the  land;  but  no 
one,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,) 
has  remarked  that  diving-fowls,  while  under  water, 
impel  and  row  themselves  forward  by  a motion  of 
their  wings,  as  well  as  by  the  impulse  of  their  feet : 
yet  such  is  really  the  case,  as  any  one  may  easily 
be  convinced  who  will  observe  Ducks  v^hen  hunted 
by  Dogs  in  a clear,  pond. — Nor  do  I know  that 
any  one  has  given  a reason  why  the  wings  of  diving- 
fowls  are  placed  so  forward : doubtless,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  speed  in  flying,  since 
that  position  certainly  impedes  it ; but  probably 
for  the  increase  of  their  motion  under  water,  by 
the  use  of  four  oars  instead  of  two ; and  were  the 
wings  and  feet  nearer  together,  as  in  land-birds,  they 
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would,  when  in  action,  rather  hinder  than  assist  one 
another.* 


the  CHINESE  DIVER. t 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  this  bird 
are  very  imperfect.  Its  size  is  not  known.  Its  bill 
is  dusky.  The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  arc 
greenish  brown  ; and  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  the 
same,  but  paler.  The  chin,  and  under  parts,  are 
yellowish  white,  marked  with  dusky  spots.  The 
legs  are  ash-coloured. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  birds  used  by 
the  Chinese  for  catching  fish.  In  that  employment 
it  has  a ring  fastened  round  ‘the  middle  of  the  neck, 
to  prevent  its  swallowing;  it  has  also  a long  slender 
string  fastened  to  it:  thus  accoutred,  it  is  taken  by  its 
master  into  the  fishing-boat,  from  the  edge  of  which 
it  is  taught  to  plunge  after  the  fish  as  they  pass  by ; 
and  as  the  ring  prevents  these  from  passing  down 
into  the  throat,  they  are  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
the  bird  as  fast  as  it  catches  them.  In  this  manner 
it  frequently  happens  that  a great  many  are  procur- 
ed in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  When  the  keeper 
has  taken  a sufficient  quantity  of  fish  for  himself,  the 
ring  is  taken  off,  and  the  poor  labourer  is  suffered  to 
satisfy  its  own  hunger.:}; 


* White’s  Naturalist’s  Calendar. 

•f-  Synonym. — Colymbus  Sinensis.  Linn. 
t The  bird  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Chinese  fisher- 
men is  a species  of  Pelecan,  the  Fishing  Coivorant  (Pelccanus  Sinensis)  j 
to  which  article  (page  533^  the  reader  is  referred  for  a further  account  of 
this  singular  mode  of  fishing. 
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THE  GULL  TRIBE. 

THE  Gulls  frequent  chiefly  the  northern  coun- 
tries, and  their  habits  differ  from  those  of  most  (>ther 
water-fowl.  They  do  not  dive  so  much  as  others; 
but  usually  feed  on  the  gregarious  fish  and  their 
fry,  which  they  catch  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
When  the  sea  is  rough  they  come  into  the  harbours, 
where  they  feed  on  Worms.  Some  of  them  oeca- 
sionally  devour  carrion  ; and  Mr.  Stackhouse,  of 
Pendarvis,  in  Cornwall,  took  from  the  craw  of  one 
of  the  common  species  nearly  a pint  of  the  small 
Fern  Chafer,  scarabcsns  horticola.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly voracious;  and,  when  terrified,  throw  up  their 
undigested  food.  By  the  lightness  of  their  body  and 
the  length  of  their  wings,  they  are  enabled  to  fly 
with  considerable  rapidity.  The  young  do  not  be- 
come of  the  same  colour  with  the  old  birds  till  their 
third  year.  The  eggs  are  eatable,  but  their  flesh  is 
generally  tough  and  unpleasant. 

Their  bill  is  strong,  straight,  and  slightly  hooked 
at  the  point : on  the  under  part  of  the  lower  man- 
dible there  is  an  angular  prominence.  The  nostrils 
are  oblong  and  narrow,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
bill ; and  the  tongue  is  somewhat  cloven.  The  legs 
are  short,  and  naked  above  the  knees;  and  the  back 
toe  is  small. 
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rills  bird  is  nearly  two  feet  in  len^^th,  and  wei[^hs 
about  three  pounds.  Its  bill  is  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  long,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  sharp  ; 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  more  than  lialf- 
way  down,  with  a black  cere  or  skin,  as  in  the 
Hawk  kind.  The  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  arc 
of  a deep  brown,  but  below  they  arc  somewhat  of 
a rust  colour.  The  talons  arc  black,  strong,  and 
crooked. 

The  Skua  Gull  inhabits  Norway,  the  Fero  Islands, 
Shetland,  and  the  noted  rock  Foula,  a little  west  of 
these  last.  It  Is  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribe  5 
Its  prey  being  not  only  fish,  but  (what  is  wonderful, 
in  a web-footed  bird)  all  the  lesser  sorts  of  Water- 
fowl,  and  (according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Schroter, 
a surgeon  of  the  Fero  Isles)  Ducks,  Poultry,  and  even 
young  Lambs. 

It  has  the  fierceness  of  the  Eagle  in  defending  its 
young.  When  the  inhabitants  of  those  Islands  visit 
the  nest.  It  attacks  them  with  such  force,  that,  if 
they  hold  a knife  perpendicularly  over  their  heads, 
the  Gull  will  sometimes  transfix  itself  In  its  fall  on 
the  plunderers.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  minister  of 
Birfa,  In  Orkney,  informs  us  that  on  his  approach- 


* Synonyms.— LarusCataractes.  Z:///;;.— Goelan;!  Briin.  Buf.Scz 
Eagle.  Cataiartes,  or  Coinisb  Gannet.  Ra^',  /r///.— Brown 

Gvil!.  Skua  Gull,  Penn. 
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ing  the  habitations  of  these  birds,  they  assailed  him, 
and  the  company  along  with  him,  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner ; and  intimidated  a bold  Dog  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  drive  him  for  protection  to  his  master. 
The  natives  are  often  very  rudely  treated  by  them 
while  they  are  attending  their  cattle  on  the  hills ; and 
are  frequently  obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by  hold- 
ing up  their  sticks,  on  which  (in  the  manner  men- 
tioned above)  the  birds  often  kill  themselves. 

In  Foula  the  Skua  Gulls  are  privileged : being  said 
to  defend  the  flocks  from  the  attacks  of  the  Eagle, 
which  they  beat  off  and  pursue  with  great  fury  ; so 
that  even  that  rapacious  bird  seldom  ventures  to 
approach  the  places  where  they  inhabit.  The  natives 
of  Foula  on  this  account  impose  a fine  upon  any  per- 
son who  destroys  one  of  these  useful  defenders:  and 
deny  that  they  ever  injure  their  flocks  or  poultry ; 
but  imagine  them  to  live  only  on  the  dung  of  the 
Arctic  Gull  and  other  larger  birds. 


Review  these  numerous  scenes  ; at  once  survey 
Nature’s  extended  face  ; then.  Sceptics,  say, 

In  this  wide  field  of  wonders  can  you  find 
No  art  discover’d,  and  no  end  design’d  ? 
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